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PKEFACE. 


It has been my aim in tliis ^crrk to ascertain the nature 
of the primitive family, and to point out the ideas on 
\fhich it is based, as well as the germ of moral growth 
which it contains. The family, however, exists lyithin 
a larger community, by which it is influenced, so that 
such a task impels us at every turn to exceed its narrow 
limits. The difficulty of resisting this impulse is in- 
creased by the fact that it has been necessary to give 
a mainly critical character to this Vork, The theories 
prei/iously set forth, to which we are opposed, have, 
generally speaking, neither admitted nor defined the 
bordcr-lhie betAvecn the claA and the family, so that we 
were compelled to adapt our criticism to these theories. 
Since, however, we had no desire to increase the size of 
our work, and the number of the problems on whiclj it 
touches, beyond measure, we decided only to enter into 
tliese questions so far as criticism demands, and to 
restrict ourselves within narrower limits whenever it 
was possible. IJence the^-e may be a certain want of 
proportion in the course taken in these inquiries, and we 
ask our readers’ forgiveness, wlurever this is the case. 

. C. N. Staiicke. 

Copenhagen, 

January, 1888 . 
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^ we propose to make in the present 

clis which have of late years been 
.n of more or less inlportance. In 
oimes an atcempt was often made to construct the 
process of man’s physical develojiment in accordance 
with the conceptions ot abstract speculation. The worth- 
lessness of this process is now established, and it is ®ijly 
through the analytical method of comparative history 
that we can hope to understand the historical facts of 
this development. The importance of tJTe comparative 
is well known to philologists. In his valuable 
“Comparative Politics,” Freeman asserts that 
^ of this method is an event of sufficient 
distinguish our century as one of the great 
-o ... ry of mankind. Even if this estimate 

exagger^,. must be admitted that the comparative 
jaethod has diffused light over many things which 
jRviously lay in the deepest darkness. The relationship 
netween* difl'erent races has been ascertained by the 
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method in question, and it has taqght us how to^form a 
conception of the stage of culture attained by theiprimi- 
tive race. 

The fitness of this method is explained by the 
special character of the subject. The sound-symbols 
which designate given objects were for the most part 
quite arbitrarily chosen, and it is therefore improbable 
that two distinct peoples^ should ever have chosen the 
same symbol for the same object. Whenever, therefore, 
we find such agreement, we may almost certainly infeV, 
either that one people has borrowed the word from the 
other, 'or that both peoples are derived from one and 
the same primitive stock. A careful analysis will 
establish the store of words which were used by this 
primitive stock. By means of these words we learn 
what ideas were common to the race, or, in other words, 
what was their state^of civilization. 

When we have to do with matters which do ^ot 
involve such an arbitrary choice, the use of this method 
cannot afibrd^equally good results. Similar legends and 
myths, similar social institutions, usages, and customs 
cannot be taken as a proof of common origin, since these 
resemblances may result from causes which occur quite 
independently m difierent places and at difi’erent periods. 
The comparative method here serves another purpose, 
by making it possible to discover the definite causes 
from which given myths and institutions necessarily 
result. In this case the comparative method only serves 
for the application of t.he ordinary methods of experi- 
mental inquiry to a field "^rhich is withdrawn from 
direct experimental control. When, for example, races 
which we have reason to believe are unintiuenced by 
each other, possess any institution in common, it m^y 
be surmised that the cause must be sought in the rela- 
tive conditions which are common to all races. As soon 
as this preliminary assumption has been made, we must 
inquire whether there is any race in Avhich the institu- 
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tion found without these relative conditions, or if the 
condiftons occur without the institution. And, finally, 
we must inquire whether, during the development of a 
race, the institution and the relative conditions can vary, 
independently of each other. The results which may be 
obtained in this way will be almost of equal value with 
those of the exact sciences. The conditions of social 
development are generally* so complex that the possi- 
bility of error must be admitted, and it is .well to re- 
ftiember this. Yet I believe that too great allowance 
has been made for such error, since, although we have to 
do with forces which cannot be included within the 
range of experience already mentioned, yet it is most 
probable that these forces are so insignificant that the}" 
need not be taken into account. 

We have already said that many scientific men have 
made use of the comparative metht)d in the study of the 
primitive forms of the social life of man, and of its 
modes of development, as well as of its limits and stages. 
Yet wq find a wide difterence of opinion? among them, 
both with respect to the more important points of view, 
and to smaller questions of detail. In such cases it may 
be supposed that facts which are interp,reted by compe- 
tent inquirers in quite opposite ways are absolutely .use- 
less for the purposes of science. This would, however, 
be an error, since it is the common fate of every dawning 
science to advance gradually from* daring hypothesis to 
truth. I propose in this work to attempt to make a 
slight step in advance, and if terrors should occur, the 
fault is not to be found in the material, but in the use I 
make of it. 

The material may be divided into several sections: 
(1) We have direct historical accounts of the develop- 
ment of a single community during a long period ; (2) 
the narratives of travellers, who have described an 
isolated .phase of the life, as it existed at the time, of a 
race either now extinct oj* still living ; (3) ancient laws 
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and customs, recorded in writing^; (4) ancient myths 
and legends, and archaeological remains, by means of 
which we may reconstruct periods of which we have no 
direct observation. It is also absolutely necessary to be 
acquainted with psychology, in order not to be misled 
by deceptive appearance. It must be taken for granted 
that we are not, in this case, bound to prove the trust- 
worthiness of our material. "Such proof, which is very 
difficult, must be assumed to have been given elsewhere. 
We must liow subjoin the following fundamental con^ 
sidcrations. 

In order to become acquainted with the development 
of a given community, we can desire no better material 
than the reports of its condition at different times, as 
they have come down to us. In fact, however, this 
mode of establishing laws, or general rules of develop- 
ment, is only possible <to a limited extent. For the most 
part we are without the means of constructing simh 
abstractions as are necessary to establish laws, since tne 
material is far from being sufficient to entitle us to draw 
conclusions with respect to the non-existence of negative 
instances. There are comparatively few communities of 
which we possess sufficient records, and these moreover 
only include a Timited portion of the life of the com- 
immlty in question ; we must remain absolutely ignorant 
of the long pre-historic period. We may indeed admit 
the possibility of disaovering an apparent solidarity in 
the social development. For we may become acquainted 
with the primitive condition arud earliest development of 
a community by means of the re]:)ort of another com- 
munity of higher civilization, which goes back to the 
peiiod in which the former had its origin. Yet this 
solidarity is only apparent. No primitive community 
can be carefully observed for any length of time by a 
civilized community without being placed in such re- 
lations to the latter as to modify it in many ways, so as 
to affect its actual development in a way which will not 
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permit us to draw general conclusions with respect to 
the spontaneous development of any given community. 
Hence it becomes necessary to form our ideas of the 
primitive conditions of given historical peoples in ac- 
cordance with the conditions of primitive races still in 
existence. 

But in order to adopt this course, two conditions are 
necessary, neither of which* stand alone. We have 
first to assume the rude primitive origin of such a com- 
Inunity; and secondly, that the original conditions of 
races have so much in common, that their development 
usually passes through the same general phases. ’ I take 
the first of these assumptions to be now indisputable, 
and indeed it is generally accepted. But I only con- 
ditionally admit the second assumption to be correct in 
a very general sense. 

It is an admitted fact, that w^ien men first became 
a^are that the earth is not the centre of the universe, 
and that the sun does not really move above our heads, 
they fgr a long while found it impossible to reconcile 
this new view with the Bible history of creation. Sub- 
sequently they became resigned to the inevitable, and 
found it possible to bring the Bible and natural science 
into agreement by defining their conception of the 
biblical narrative in accordance with the resulW of 
science. Whenever one of these old narratives is 
corrected by a scientific man, th« samq conflict arises, 
and it is always decided in the same way. That the 
Darwinian theory should have, effected a metamorphosis 
of the old conception of ’the biblical story attbrds the 
strongest proof of the deep roots which this theory has 
taken in common opinion. And the difficulty of re- 
^conciling such theories with biblical history is shown by 
the tardy manner in which concessions are made. While 
the theory of the origin of the arts is for the most part 
accept^, the first consequence of this theory is obsti- 
* Fabre d’Envieu, Les Origims de la Terre et de V Homme. 
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nately opposed ; namely, the progressive development of 
civilization. It is, even now, affirmed that our forefather 
Adam was very superior to the rude men whom we still 
find in various parts of the world. From Adam's rela- 
tively high position, men are supposed to have developed 
on the one hand, under the Divine guidance, into even 
higher civilization, and on the other, their sins have 
subjected them to the wraifu'of God, and have degraded 
them into the hopelessly backward races which we call 
Bushmans or Negritos. It appears to me unnecessary 
to show how far this theory is from agreeing with the 
facts of ‘ archjBology, and I am content to show that the 
degradation theory is now beginning to appear unsatis- 
factory under the pressure of the time. Mr. Fison, an 
Australian missionary, frankly declares that he does not 
see why the degradation theory should be regarded as 
an orthodox neceasit}’^^ Adam appears to him to have 
resembled the Australians. I need therefore only offer 
a few objections to the tlieory in question. 

The degradation theory is worthless, unless it can be 
founded on certain knowledge ; this is so far from being 
the case that it implies an absolute breach with all that 
we know of the development of mankind. All scientific 
knowledge is founded on the connection of phenomena 
in that series of natural causes and effects which is ac- 
counted to be possible. If we are compelled to leave the 
problem of the^ first cause unsolved, the breach which 
occurs in our knowledge must be assigned to the sphere 
of metaphysics, by whicl\ men are not directly affected. 
But we can only admit a similar breach in our know- 
ledge of concrete empirical phenomena, when the reasons 
for doing so are irresistible. We admit that psychical 
forces cannot be referred to physical causes, so that their 
occurrence in the empirical world is still an unexplained 
phenomenon; but it is quite another matter to admit 
that a psychical being can come into the world in posses- 
‘ Fison and Howitt, p. IGl 
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sion of such a perfect psychical organization that it can- 
not explained by a prior existence of other psychical 
beings. The degradation theory can therefore only be 
accepted if it is possible to adduce undoubted and direct 
proofs of its truth ; it is by no means to be accepted until 
another which is completely satisfactory can be substi- 
tuted for it. The theory of progression is in agreement 
with the organization of oi^r •thinking faculty, while the 
theory of degradation imposes upon us a complete 
abnegation of knowledge. • 

The second assumption which must be established, if 
we are with un doubting confidence to make use of the 
material afforded by the descriptions of primitive com- 
munities, is that the primitive condition of all human 
communities is virtually the same. We find distinct 
varieties of a given animal species, living under very dis- 
tinct social forms, and we have not-eason to suppose that 
tlv3se forms have not been distinct, as long as the 
varieties themselves have been distinct. So likewise we 
may perhaps assume that distinct social fprms date from 
the time when men were scattered into several commu- 
nities. The question aj to a uniform primitive state in- 
volves the question : What is meant by a primitive state ? 

If it is assumed that mankind sprang from a single 
ancestral pair, it follows as a matter of course thglt#all 
peoples have passed through the same primitive state. 
I doubt, however, whether such a*staterpent will satisfy 
those who maintain that mankind had a uniform origin ; 
such an assumption would haji^'e no weight with them. 
That the primitive community with which we are now 
concerned should have been of such a nature as to affect 
its subsequent modifications, can neither be afiSirmed nor 
•denied : the primitive community must ever be an hypo- 
thetical construction, designed to explain the existent 
forms, and it cannot become the subject of practical 
experience. So long as we are within the sphere of 
experience, we cannot begin by assuming that there was 
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at any time only a single human community. Experi- 
ence begins with a plurality of communities, aiid the 
single community of which we are in search must be 
found on the indeterminate boundary between man and 
animals. If this boundary were sharply defined, it would 
be comparatively easy to show what is meant by primi- 
tive man; but the sharp line which now divides the 
highest type of animal fromrthe lowest type of man can 
only be explained by the fact that the intermediate 
forms have ' become extinct. The assumption of an in- 
determinate boundary between man and animals only 
means that it is impossible, througlmut the long series of 
intermediate forms, to point to two in succession, of 
which the one is undoubtedly a lower animal, and the 
other undoubtedly a man. We can no more discover the 
first primitive community than we can discover the first 
man ; the history of iwankind begins with a plurality of 
distinct groups, and hence the fact of a uniform begin- 
ning is at any rate doubtful. 

Another consequence of the assumption of an inde- 
terminate line between man and animals may Iiere be 
adduced. We have no reason to regard the social life of 
man as a recent form. Not only do the same psychical 
forces which influence gregarious man also influence the 
gregarious animal ; probability also leads us to infer that 
the primitive communities of mankind are derived from 
those of animals. Since man in so many respects only 
goes on to develop the previous achievements of animal 
experience, it may be supposed „that he made use of the 
social experience of animals the firm foundation of 
his higher advancement. An inquiry into the primitive 
human community merely implies a research into the soli- 
darity between man and animals in their social relations ; 
the inquiry is not concerned with a rude state which 
possesses none of the social faculties, since these faculties 
are exercised by the lowest human communities with 
which we are acquainted. 
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The distinction between the animal and the human 
commiinity does not appear to me to depend on the 
larger or smaller number of useful acts performed by the 
individuals comprised in the community, since there are 
human communities which are far less l^mly established 
than those of animals. It may even be asserted that the 
social faculty is positive in animals and negative in man. 
The social instinct of animals attaches them to their 
community, while man is generally restrained from 
breaking social bonds by fear of the dangers which 
threaten the race from without. Man is less subservient 
to his instincts than animals are, and although he is also 
influenced by inclination and inherited imi^ulses, at any 
rate the underlying motive assumes the form of reason. 
The reasons which aflect him may be insufficient, yet 
he finds them convincing, and they show that he is im- 
pelled to assign an explanation for his impulse. The 
di^erent forms which the explanation may take depends 
on all sorts of accidental circumstances. We cannot 
refrain from ascribing to this explanation an inffuence 
on the development of given instincts, but it is a more 
probable assumption that it is due to a certain unlike- 
ness in the earliest human communities. Yet when we 
estimate the importance of this possiblb unlikeness, we 
have no reason to regard it as considerable. We n^ay 
lay down this princij)le to guide our judgment : that in 
the same proportion in which a given way of life can be 
explained by the natural conditions of primitive life, it 
must be held to be common to all. Nothing but the 
apparent inffuence of special ideas will compel us to 
decide on the distinction between several races. We 
shall presently show that the most important features of 
the life of a community are due to forces at once simple 
and universal ; we do not hesitate to renounce the pos- 
sible reconstruction of special characteristics, since we 
are only concerned with general causes. 

We may now consider both the distinction and the 
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connection which exist between our present undertaking 
and that of the philologist. * I 

The philologist is concerned with the relationship 
between peoples which are historically distinct, and to 
this we are indifferent. We are, however, agreed in 
taking an interest in the state of civilization of the 
ancestral race ; yet here also there is an essential differ- 
ence between us. The philologist wishes to introduce as 
many details as possible into his description of the primi- 
tive state, while we desire to define its general character. 
It is not always possible to infer the general character of 
the whole from these details, and the philologist often 
finds that the use of definite words proves nothing, since 
several ideas and conceptions may be comprised in one 
and the same word. Hehn has pointed out that the 
existence of the word “horse,” for example, does not 
entitle us to infer thaA the horse was used as a domestic 
animal. The difficulty is still greater when we come to 
the organization of family life and of the race. If is 
wholly imfiossible to inler from words alone what were 
the opinions held by communities, and, as shall 
presently show, they do not even reveal to us the ex- 
ternal organization. The nomenclature of the degrees of 
kinship presents many difficulties, and the functions 
in^oosed upon a “ king ” may differ widely. In order to 
form a picture of the j)rimitive life of our forefathers, we 
must have learned hqw to estimate the general effect of 
social forces by means of our observation of the primi- 
tive peoples still in existence. ^ 

As far as the scheme of •the following inquiries is 
concerned, it seems to present no difficulty. We propose 
to study the origin and primitive development of the 
family ; and nothing can be more simple than the de- 
scription of family life in different communities. It is?, 
however, impossible to keep the different institutions 
distinct, since the differentiation which occurred was 
gradual, and the characteristic features by which we 
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now distinguish the fapnily and the state are valueless from 
the primitive standpoint. We have therefore no choice, 
but must decide to give a general description of the 
typical character of the primitive community, and to 
go on from this to discover the way iin^ which differen- 
tiation took place. Some remarks which may serve as 
a cursory definition of our point of view will not be out 
of place. • •* 

It is not necessary to observe the primitive commu- 
ifities very closely in order to become aware that each 
human community consists of smaller groups, which are 
held together by ideas of kinship. This would imply 
that the family was a primitive institution ; yet it does 
not mean that the original organization of the family 
was the same as that of later times, or that our ideas 
and conceptions prevailed in the family in its beginning. 
The word “family '' may be used Ik different senses. It 
is ^sometimes applied only to parents and to the un- 
married children who remain at home ; the family 
sometin^es includes all the descendants of^a living pair, 
including sons’ wives and daughters’ husbands ; some- 
times again we mean by, a family all the blood relations, 
both by direct and collateral descent, exclusive of cases 
in which the relationship is so remote that it cannot be 
taken into account. None of these meanings can be dis- 
regarded, since under certain conditions each may come 
into play. The feature common to whatever is now 
termed a family is, that the kinship becomes more remote 
in proportion to its distaiMJC froi:]^i the connection between 
parent and child : brother^ and sisters are not so closely 
related to each other as each of them is to the parents. 

In the primitive races this is by no means the case. 
Some of their ideas of kinship appear to us to be quite 
unintelligible. The primitive man often makes no dis- 
tinction between degrees of kinship which are carefully 
distinguished by us, and which imply very different 
degrees of kinship in blood. Each of these groups is a 
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family, because it is believed to spring from a common 
ancestor, either male or female ; but the degrees Sn col- 
lateral lines, which play such an important part with us, 
find no place with them. Where the ‘'family group*' 
predominates, the family, in its narrower sense of parents 
and children, may still be found ; but it is by no means 
of the same strength and importance as it is with us ; 
indeed, it is so little apparent that it has sometimes been 
supposed that the family in this sense had originally no 
existence. " ' 

In order to avoid confusion in what follows, we will 
distinctly state the terms by which we propose to repre- 
sent the difierent forms of the family. The word family 
will only be used for the small group of parents and 
children. We shall designate by the name oi family group 
the group which includes difierent generations, taking 
into account their more or less remote kinship. The 
group in which the difierent degrees of kinship are not 
taken into account belongs to tlie category of a clan. 
We shall only use the word rocxi for a collection of indi- 
viduals who live together and possess the bond of a 
common habitation, language, etc. A race may include 
a number of clans, of family groups, and of families, and 
the same clan iliay be dispersed among several races. It 
w^’ll be asked whether there was any original distinction 
between the race and the clan. The race must be taken 
as the primitive fori^i of development into a state, but 
the clan must be classified under those forms which are 
founded on the idea of ^kinship. Yet I have reason to 
think that the modem state 'was developed out of the 
clan, and that the organization of our families is only to 
a limited extent derived from the organization of the 
clan. The following remark must, however, be made. 

A family is founded by marriage, and in this respect 
our circumstances do not difter from those of primitive 
times. It is evident that we cannot suppose marriage 
to have been in all times such a sacred institution as it 
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has now become. In^its widest sense, marriage is only 
a connection between man and woman which is of more 
than momentary duration, and as long as it endures they 
seek for subsistence in common. A family group, and 
still more a clan, is compacted by blood !^inship, that is, 
each individual is born a member of the group. Thus 
we have two distinct and apparently incompatible foun- 
dations for the associated family. The family becomes 
more closely compacted in proportion to the sacred 
dharacter of the marriage tie between the parents ; on 
the other hand, there is a character of stability in the 
family group and clan, which is neither founded nor dis- 
solved, but merely present and living. These groups 
resemble glaciers ; they appear to be always the same, 
always stationary, yet in reality they are always in 
motion, and ever renewing their youth. Generation after 
generation is born, lives, and dies p families are founded 
anjj again dissolved, while the clan persists unchanged. 

The family is therefore distinguished from the family 
group and tlie clan as a group of kinsfolk ^established by 
contract, and only in a subsidiary sense by the tie of 
blood between parents gnd children; and yet it is pre- 
cisely to this tie of blood that special weight is attached 
in the family. The family group has its origin in the 
family, starting from a married pair and their children. 
The part which contract plays in the organization of 
the family cannot be kept out of, sight^ in considering 
the family group. This appears from the fact that such 
a group cannot in theory be rjestricted to its series of 
descendants. The blood of the family issues from two 
sources, both from the father and mother, and it would 
be absurd to look for only one source, one beginning of 
the family and the family group. There is, as we have 
already said, this distinction between the clan and the 
family group, that it is only the latter which considers 
the degree of kinship. Individuals are born into the 
family group on a definite condition which cannot be set 
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aside ; the homogeneous mass of the clan does not. admit 
of any such definite distinction. While the famil^P group 
extends in all directions and becomes connected with 
other groups, it is the tendency of the clan to shrink into 
its shell, and ia proportion as it becomes allied with 
others, it is transformed into a family group. It is in 
this particular that the clan fundamentally differs from 
other communities allied by* blood, and we shall attem])t 
in the following pages to prove the extent of thjs 
difierence. ‘ 

The individual who is born a member of a clan, pos- 
sesses given rights and duties. The clan consists of a 
group allied by blood, endowed with important juridical 
rights, and we find that when it is in its most flourishing 
state, the rights wliich are founded upon contract are 
extremely weak. The legal position of the family ap- 
pears to be in propoftion to the sacrediiess of the mar- 
riage tie, and when hereditary rights are mentioned* in 
the regulation of the conflicting claims of parents and 
cuildren, closer observation shows that a conception of 
the sacred claims of blood is less powerful than the con- 
sideration of the engagements w^hich preceded the volun- 
tary act of majiTiage. This contrast between the clan 
and the family seems to me to be of gi’eat importance. 
Ir# the family the power of the ties of blood is of quite 
indefinite extent, and depends in eacli case on mutual 
sympathy ; in . the elan the rights are clearly defined, 
even though the tie of blood may eventually be regarded 
as doubtful. • * 

For this reason we shall' be justified in regarding 
with some scepticism the eflbrts which have been made 
to place the family on the same plane as the clan, as a 
community connected by ties of blood. I do not think 
it advisable, in the absence of irrefragable proof, to com- 
pare groups, in one of which the actual tie of blood is 
of comparatively slight legal importance, while in the other 
a tie of blood which is often imaginary has an important 
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effect ^on the legal position. If the tie of blood were 
decisive, there would be an d priori reason for regarding 
the family as the foundation of the whole, and it is there- 
fore remarkable that the importance of the family in- 
creases after it has ceased to insist on the tie of blood. 
The clan, however, loses its legal importance in the same 
propoiiion. The characteristic features which are here 
adduced will perhaps proVe to be not unimportant. 
Enough has been said in this cursory estimate of our 
proposed inquiry into the way in which the clan became 
a group allied hy blood, and the family became a privi- 
leged institution. 

It has always been assumed as an undoubted fact 
that the tie of blood which keeps the clan together is 
founded on the same ideas as those which unite the 
family. The clan represents a group actually allied in 
blood, and it has been supposed to^ be a matter of indif- 
feiience whether the common descent which is ascribed 
to the members of a clan is founded on reality or on 
fiction;, it is enough that the life of the clan should be 
dominated by the idea of their common descent. Start- 
ing from this assumptio^^i, the attempt has been made to 
ascertain whether the family is a new formation in the 
clan, or if, on the contrary, the clan is an enlargement 
of the family. The rights of a clan and of a family mfist 
correspond, whether the clan be nominally or in reality 
a group allied by blood. In the fovmer case, the fiction 
shows that it is oidy the tie of blood which supports the 
theory of rights, and thus enables the clan to act as a 
great family, and in the ’latter case the same remark 
holds good. In either case it would be possible to infer 
the organization of the clan from that which the family 
^3, or was. Such an inference would be correct if the 
clan and the family were organizations of the same 
nature, but, as we have already said, we cannot begin 
by admitting this as an d priori assumption. We lind 
groups of kinsfolk in the first beginnings of our com- 
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munities, and this fact may be easily ascertainejl, but 
it is uncertain what is to be understood by thfi word 
"kinship.” An inquiry into the original meaning and 
gradual development of the conception of kinship will 
constitute our hrst task, and only after this question has 
been decided can we apply ourselves to the special study 
of the family. 



SECTION I. 

THE DEFINITIOfi* OF KINSHIP. 

One-sided definition of kinship — A priori and empirical 
interpretation of the same. 

\t has been already observed that, strictly speaking, a 
lamily group can never be completely detached, since 
the blood of the family flows from two sources. The 
life of the child is given both by father and mother, and 
if kinship is to be defined by descciy), both parents must 
be taken into account; the blood of both flows in the 
chiltl’s veins. Yet it seems that this view, which ap- 
pears to us to be in accordance both with nature and 
with reat^on, is not accepted by many primitive peoples. 
Wherever the clan is concerned, the child is either ex- 
clusively, or at any rate* by preference assigned to one 
or other of the parents. This fact has, especially of late, 
been noticed by several learned men, who draw fro^l 
it conclusions with respect to the primitive form of the 
family and of marriage. If the application is founded on 
ideas of descent, it is easy to infer the nature of the 
marriage bond from the general character of the mode 
in which kinship is reckoned. Tf the child is referred 
to both parents, or to the father alone, it has been assumed 
that we may regard the connection between the sexes 
as being so permanent that there can as a rule be no 
doubt with respect to the fatherhood. On the other 
hand, the fatherhood is not taken into account when the 
sexual bond is a loose one, and under such circumstances 
the desedht can only be reckoned on the mother’s side. 

C 
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We find, indeed, a number of peoples in which this so- 
called female line prevails, and it has been inferreH from 
this fact that the sexual relations of such races either 
still are, or were in not very remote times so unrestricted 
that there was no means of ascertaining the fatherhood ; 
that is, that the primitive state was that of promiscuous 
intercourse.^ This conclusion does not appear to me to 
be perfectly just. Although it must be admitted that 
a child whose father is unknown can only be assigned to 
the mothei*', as is still the case with illegitimate children, 
yet the converse does not necessarily hold good, namely, 
that the only reason for admitting female descent is that 
the father is unknown. 

Agnation, or the reckoning of kinship through the 
father only, and not through the mother, is a fact 
parallel with that of female descent, yet no one has ever 
asserted that this is^uc to uncertainty with respect to 
the mother. The reckoning of kinship on one side cmly 
shows that, for some reason or other, no account is taxen 
of one parent„but it in no way explains what that reason 
was. Here, if anywhere, an d priori interpretation is 
misleading, and no surmise is gf any value except that 
which is supported by facts. 

We meet with one obstacle in the investigation of 
qi*estions with respect to tlie meaning of one-sided lines 
of descent. Man}^ learned men are too much disposed 
to seek for the expianation of a given custom in con- 
ditions of former times which have now perhaps dis- 
appeared. It is certain i/hat customs persist by the force 
of habit, even when the conditions which first gave birth 
to them have long ceased to exist; yet it is scarcely 

^ “It is inconceivable that any tiling but the want of certainty on that 
loint (fatherhood) could have long prevented the acknowledgment of 
kinship through males” (McLennan, Studies, p. 129). Reference may 
also bo made to other learned men — Spencer, Bachofen, some of Lubbock’s 
writings, and, in a lower category, Engels, Lippert, Post, Wilken, 
Dargun, Giraud-Teulon, Kulischer, etc. Morgan takes up a position of 
bis own. 
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necessary to remark that this appeal to early times can 
only Be effective when it has been shown to be impossible 
to discover the cause of such customs in the conditions 
under which they still continue. If this main principle 
is not accepted, we shall be led astray by every idle 
delusion. If we are able to trace the cause of a custom 
in existing circumstances, we must abide by that cause, 
and nothing but a definite historical account of the prior 
existence of the custom can induce us to seek for another 
explanation. When we take the instance before us, we find 
that descent through the female line still occurs in cases 
in which the fatherhood may be ascertained, and if there 
are other circumstances which may explain the mainte- 
nance of the female line, we must for the present accept 
these as the cause. Definite historical accounts have in 
some instances pointed to promiscuous intercourse as 
the cause for tracing descent tlir(tugh the female line, 
ye^ this does not imply that it was the universal cause; 
for it is not an axiom, but an hypothesis which requires 
proof, that the primitive form of human communities 
was in all cases the same. Since the female line of 
descent has hitherto b^en explained by the d 'priori 
method, and this exidanation has served as a basis for 
far-reaching theories, we must, in the first instance, 
carefully consider its historical forms. This study, how- 
ever, requires such ample material, and it involves so 
many other questions that it may interfere with the pro- 
portions of this work. We propose to inquire what is 
implied by the female line of ^iescent ; what causes it 
involves; whether it is in*every community the original 
line of kinship; and whetlier it does or docs not essen- 
tially differ from agnation. As, however, we shall meet 
with many erroneous opinions, nothing but the most 
patient methods of induction can lead to certain conclu- 
sions. We must go step by step, from one land, from 
one rac^ to another, and we must request our readers 
not to shrink from the trouble of following us. 
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CHAJ^TER I. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Hordes and clans — Isolated and mixed groups — Kobnnpr group — Possession 
and inheritance of land — The groups seek to inflect local isolation — 
Small groups more permanent than largo ones — Australian prohibi- 
tions of marriage — One-sided definition of the clan, which is con- 
cerned with the latter, not with the family — The female line does not 
imply promiscuous intercourse — The male line the more j^iimitive — 
Origin of female line. ^ 

It may appear to be arbitrary that I should choose to 
begin 'with this quarter of the 'world, since we have no 
accurate acquaintance with its primitive inhabitants. I 
must admit that the choice is arbitrary, but this would 
equally be the case with any other starting-point. 

It is my object to inquire how far descent through 
the female line prevails in Australia, and to which line 
ther child is assigned by its birth. 

Many distinct tribes are scattered over the Australian 
continent; each trib>5 inhabits a district of which the 
limits are exactly defined, and no tribe ventures to exceed 
those limits by violence, nor permits a stranger to invade 
its own. They 'wander about within this territory, in 
order to hunt game or collect roots, sometimes in detached 
i'amilies, sometimes in large hordes. Such a horde is not, 
liowever, a homogeneous mass, but consists of numerous^ 
smaller divisions, the character of which is not fully 
understood. The missionary Howitt states that the 
Kurnai tribe in Gippsland ^ is divided into clans, each 
* Figon and Howitt, p. 224. See Appendix 1. 
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of wjiicli posse? 5 ses its own portion of common laial. 
Howftt adds that the names of these clans express the 
local position of each clan in the district. Thus one 
clan is called Brabrolung, or “the men another Tatungo- 
lung, or “ South men/’ and these inhabit the southern part 
of the district ; the third are men of the east ; the fourth, 
men of the west; the meaning of the fifth name, Brafauo- 
lung, is not given. The mnabitants of each territory 
believe in their descent from a common ancestor. Even 
*these groups are not homogeneous, but fall into minor 
divisions, which are also called after the most important 
localities in the district; only in one clan these sub- 
divisions do not derive their names from the locality, but 
from some man of note. It appears that a similar distri- 
bution occurs in other parts of the continent, but that 
one of another kind, founded on quite different principles, 
has interfered with it, so that it •cannot now be clearly 
traced.^ 

Nind states, speaking of the tribes in King George’s 
Sound,, that they are divided into two classes, Erniung 
and Tern, which do not, however, appear to be distinct 
tribes. He mentions .another distribution, into Mon- 
calon and Torndirrup, and although 04:16 of these pre- 
dominated in the east and the other in the west, yet it 
could not be regarded as a tribal distribution. On •the 
other hand, the general mass seems to be divided into 
tribes, one of which was in posseasion of a special name 
and district, although such a tribe might include both 
Torndirrups and Moncatens. These peculiar names seem 
to be derived from the sterility or productiveness of the 
soil.^ 

This last distribution, which has superseded the 
former one, is apparently the same as the distribution 

' Monatsbericlite der Geselhchaft fur Erdhunde, 11th series; Berlin, 
1849, 1850. Ritter, Brief, p. 148. See Appendix II. 

* Journal Royal Geo. iSoc., voi. L, 1882. Nind, Deicrij^tion, pp. 38, 42. 
See Appendix III, 
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which was described by Grey, Eyre, and others, as derived 
from Kobong or Totem. The kobong of a man signifies 
the plant or animal from which he takes his name, and 
which he reverences in many ways as his protecting 
spirit. Both Nind and Grey state that the natives 
ascribe the origin of kobongs to the fact that individuals 
took the name of some plant or animal which was com- 
monly found in the distri6t.^ These kobong groups 
constitute clans, since all those who have the sam^ 
kobong are held to be in the same degree of kinship 
by blood. The character of the earlier groups does not 
come out so clearly, and very little can be ascertained of 
the relation which these two group-forms bear to each 
other. 

We have only faint indications of the mode in which 
the kobong groups had their origin. Grey states that 
the people were afraid to kill an animal belonging to the 
species of their own kobong ; but this was not the case 
with the tribes visited by fcyre, and he found that the 
kobong was net invariably inherited, although tiiis was 
as a rule the casc.^ The kobong does not, in this 
instance, appear to cover the w^hole group of kinshij), 
Waitz observes ^hat individuals only appear to become 
connected with the kobong on attaining to the age of 
puberty.*^ Hence we may infer that the kobong group 
was established by sacred rights, not by heredity ; and 
Spencer believes that? the origin of the name must be 
traced to the custom which induced a mother to give 
the name of some animat to h(?r child.^ This does not, 
however, afford an explanation of the religious significance, 
and of the hereditary character of the kobong, for the 
names which the children receive at birth are not 
regarded with reverence, and are frequently changed.^ 
Perhaps the meaning of the name as a tribal sign is not 

* Grey, vol. ii. p. 22S. * Eyre, vol. ii. p. 328. 

* Waitz, vol. vi. p. 788. ♦ Spencer, Prin. of Soc.t p."‘360. 

* Eyre, vol. ii. p. 321. 
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unconnected with the relation of the individual to the 
distriet to which he belongs. 

Each man possesses as his own a portion of the tribal 
land, and is able to define its limits with accuracy. The 
possessor has, indeed, only very moderate rights over 
this strip of land ; in some cases he can sell it, and it is 
usually inherited, but this is because the father, in his 
lifetime, divides his portion* jpmong his sons.^ Since the 
custom is widely difiused of naming the difierent districts 
after animals, etc., and the inherited land, at any rate 
in the south, generally has a peculiar name, which is 
also taken by its owner,^ we are led to infer that the 
kobong name may be derived from this custom. If it 
could be ascertained that the tribal names of which 
Eitter speaks are in reality tribal names, and not those 
of families or clans, we might confidently assert that the 
nomenclature of distinct families fallowed the same prin- 
ciple as that of the whole tribe. The application of this 
principle to the larger circles gives us the tribes, and the 
subdiv^ion of the tribe into smaller spetions follows 
from its application to the smaller circles. This is, how- 
ever, only a vague sur^nise ; there are so many gaps in 
our knowledge that we do not even know whether each 
inherited portion has its special name, or if the father's 
portion retains its name, which thus serves as the tribal 
name of his children. We can only assert with confidence 
that there are subdivisions of two kinds, one of which 
takes its name from some characteristic of the land, and 
the other from its products. ,Our researches must be 
founded on these facts. 

Among the Kurnai the clans are locally distinct ; a 
clan is, as it were, a tribal division of the tribe. Nind, 
.however, describes clans winch are dispersed, and inhabit 
the territory of other tribes. On the other hand, it 
appears that the kobong groups show a tendency to local 
isolatian, since its members belong to the same kobong. 

* See Appeodix V. * Wuitz, vol. vi p. 793. 
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Each horde has, as a rule, a predominating clan, and 
when the hordes break up, they fall into clans. ^ The 
kobong clan is, however, by no means bound to the 
tribe, as is the case with the Kurnai ; one kobong may 
belong to individuals who live far apart. This, as we 
might have supposed, is only because the kobong names 
are to be found wherever the animals occur from whom 
the names are derived. Opossums, rats, lizards, eagles, 
snakes, etc., are everywhere common. The only fact 
which requires special explanation is that the lizard oT 
the east appears to be confounded with the lizard of the 
west. This is to be explained by their having a common 
name ; it is impossible for the primitive man to enter 
into detailed distinctions, and the force exerted on their 
imaginative faculty by the kobong name does not admit 
of any such distinction. It is, therefoi*e, unnecessary to 
insist on the wide dflfusion of the kobong names ; the 
only important fact is the position of the kobong group 
within the tribe. 

We find th/it the smaller groups are in all casps much 
more permanent than the large ones, since they have 
many more interests in common^ among the Kurnai, the 
members of the smaller groups have stronger claims on 
each other than^those of the large groups. The greater 
])ermanence of a kobong group, when tribes are brought 
into connection by the same kobong, must, however, 
impress on the tribe ♦itself the character of its less im- 
portant members, and in proportion to the attraction 
exerted on individuals by their eommon or allied kobongs, 
the bonds of the tribe are relaxed. These new groups 
show, as we have already said, a tendency to local 
isolation, and thus to form new tribes ; and when no such 
isolation has occurred, it must have been thwarted by 
special circumstances, which we think it possible to 
ascertain. 

The group to which a child is assigned by its.birth is 
* Grt‘y, vol. ii. p. 239. McLennan, Studies, p. 89. 
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not the family, but the clan. We lay the greatest stress 
upon ?bhis circumstance, and it is only because this has 
not been done before that descent through the female 
line has been explained by ignorance of the paternity of 
the child. A clan is an exclusive group, and it is abso- 
lutely impossible for one person to belong to two distinct 
clans. In Australia, intermarriage between members of 
the same clan was never allowed, and hence it was 
necessary to define the clan to which the child belonged 
(5n one side only ; either the father or the mother must 
be ignored. In Australia, it is usual to ignore the father, 
3 'et the male line is maintained by the Kurnai, Gourn- 
ditch'Mara, Turra, Moncaion, and Torndirrup tribes, and 
by others visited by Eyre.^ The line of descent has an 
important effect on the localization of the groups. If the 
child follows the parent on whom the family place of 
abode depends, the local isolation^ of the clan can be 
carried out ; if otherwise, a fresh confusion of the clans 
will constantly occur. As a rule, the place of abode 
depends^ upon the will and humour of thev husband, and 
the female line of descent, therefore, breaks down any 
fixed boundaiy between .the territories of clans. 

The female line of descent does not^^, however, affect 
the family. Among the Australians, indeed, the family 
has no fixed organization ; the rape of married wome^li, 
and divorces are of daily occurrence, and the bond which 
unites a father to his adult son is therefore unstable. Yet 
the tie of marriage cannot be regarded as so loose as to 
make it impossible for a father to feel any certainty with 
respect to the child, for all reports agree in declaring 
that the men are extremely jealous. Only the custom of 
hospitality, which leads a man to ofier his wife to his 
friend or guest, can give rise to doubt ; but the arrival of 
travellers is not of frequent occurrence. We shall presently 
consider the meaning of such customs, but we must pass 
over it npw, as well as the strong affection which, accord- 
^ Fison and Howitt, pp. 27G, 285. Nind, p. 44. Eyre, vol. ii. p. 328. 
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ing to all witnesses, Australians feel for their children, 
since, as we shall presently see, such affection afFo6:ds no 
proof of the assurance of fatherliood. As an instance of the 
sharp distinction between that which concerns the clan 
and the family, we need only note that the obligations of 
the blood-feud will sometimes place a father and son in hos- 
tile opposition to each other, since they belong to different 
clans, and yet the father’s laiid is divided among his sons. 

Since, therefore, we find that the clan alone is aflected 
by the one-sided line of descent, the question arises 
whether the circumstances of the Australians afford data 
from which we can decide whether descent was originally 
traced through the male or female line, and what were 
the reasons for the transition from one to the other. 
This may be premised ; that either the reasons for adopt- 
ing the female line were of universal application, or that 
it may be adopted uRder all sorts of conditions ; one or 
other of these assumptions is warranted by its wide 
diffusion. We find the male line in use among the Kurnai, 
which are divided into clans in accordance with their 
districts, not with their kobongs. The same line is in 
use among the Moncalons and ^Torndirrups, who are no 
longer quite distinct tribes, yet show traces of earlier 
division. Their fusion seems to have been produced by 
a«ubsequent kobong division. I have no idea how the 
formation of groups dominated by the female line could 
have arisen, since this line of descent interferes with the 
permanence of the groups already formed. Hence I can 
easily understand how groups which were formed and 
maintained under the male line were confounded together 
under the female line, without, however, altogether dis- 
appearing. 1 am therefore inclined to regard the female 
line as a later development; and this surmise seems 
the more probable, since usually the female line onfy 
appears in conjunction with the kobong groups. Among 
the Kurnai, the only tribe which is without kob^ongs, the 
female line is not observed. 
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If we venture to decide on the stage of civilization 
to whrch the Australian tribes have attained, we should 
assign those who maintain the male line of descent to 
the lowest place. The tribes visited by Eyre were on the 
whole more degraded than those visited by Grey; the 
former maintained the male, the latter the female line, 
and among the former, as we have already said, the 
kobong organization was •only dawning. A single 
motive cannot be assigned for the adoption of the male 
line of descent by these tribes, and, indeed, we may infer 
the contrary, for the riglits established by marriage 
appear to be less decided in the tribes observed by Eyre 
than in those described by Grey. Grey states that a 
widow becomes the pro])crty of her dead husband’s 
brother, while Eyre reports that she returns to her own 
family after her husband’s death.^ Only among the Kur- 
nai we find slight indications of her becoming the brother’s 
property.^ It is, on the other hand, possible to discover 
that the transition from the male to the female line was 
due to aji urgent motive. As the family instinct became 
more developed, the importance of the distinction be- 
tween brothers and sisUiis of full and half blood would 
become greater. When the husband was. regarded as the 
only important person, it mattei ed little what became of 
the wife after the husband’s death. Brothers and sist^*rs 
born of one mother became an inconceivable idea. Yet 
polygamy led to the conception of^ such an idea. The 
daughters were subject to the father; on his death his 
brother took his place, aad it was necessary to distin- 
guish between the whole and the half brother, since the 
former must become the guardian. Among primitive 
men, as a rule, everything depends upon the first shock 
^hich their theories receive; the imagination is set to 
work in another direction, and cannot be restrained 
within due proportions and limits. In this way the 

' Grey, fol. ii. p. 230. Eyre, vol. ii. p. 319. Wuitz, vol. vi. p. 770. 

* Fibeii aad Howitt, p. 201, 
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unrestricted descent through the female line may have 
spontaneously arisen, although in the first instlince it 
was only a feeling of convenience which induced the 
race to distinguish the children of polygamous families 
by their descent through their mothers. 

We do not claim unconditional assent to these sug- 
gestions. We only assert that the conditions whicli 
exist among the Australians do not entitle us to regard 
the female line of descent as the primitive one, nor to 
explain it by the fact of promiscuous intercourse. Th^r 
circumstances do not afford proof of either opinion ; the}^ 
rather indicate that the female line was a later develop- 
ment, to which they were led for other reasons than 
those which referred to the question of paternity. 
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AMERICA. 

Exogenous totem-groups — General diffusion of female line — As to the 
primitive exiBtoiicc of th(} clan — The tamanuus of the peoples of 
Columbia — Tylor, Lubbock, and Spencer — Medicine and totem— 
System of names in clan — The Columbians the jHimitive tribes — 
Position of husband with respect to members of wife’s family — Effect 
of this position on line of kinship — Inhuehce of locality and house- 
hold — Oaribs — Non-existeuco of clans among them, and vague defini- 
tion of kinship— I^abourj»erformed by son-in-law — Paternal authority 
and household among Prazilians — Tattooing a bond of union — Like- 
wise |i. distinctive mark — Obligation of blood-t’eud — Slaves and 
freemen — Uud(!veloped clans — Forbidden marriage's — Tribes of La 
Plata— No pafria polentas — Hereditary dignity of chief — Araucaniaiis 
— Coherence of the family — Fc^male line not primitive — Origin of 
duties and privileges — Germ of development of groups — Nomencla- 
ture— Mexico — Paternal line and localized clans— The same in Porn 
— The coiivade — Lubbock’s hypothesis — Diliusiou and meaning nf 
the cuuviide. 


We find in North America very mp.rked forms of clans 
which are divstinguished by their totems or kobongs, and 
in that country as well sas in Australia the clans are 
exogamous; that is, marriage between members of the 
same clan is not permitted. The formation of tribes is 
also more permanent than in Australia, when persons 
belonging to different tribes, but possessing the same 
totem, stand in close relations to each other; in America 
this is not the case. In some instances the clan 
organizaiion is absent, and these exceptions will help 
us to understand its history — a history which reveals 
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the hidden causes of the lines of descent, and confirms the 
surmises suggested by our observation of the conditions 
which prevail in Australia. In both countries the social 
life of men is due to very simple causes, which are there- 
fore universally applicable. 

To the cast of the mountain range, each of the tribes 
inhabits a territory of which the limits are strictly 
defined. The land may eil-Ber be owned by the chief, or 
be the common property of the tribe. In the latter cas^, 
each tiller of a piece of ground has the use of it as long 
as he keeps it in cultivation, or else the tillage and har- 
vest are undertaken in common; either the harvest and 
the animals killed in hunting are divided as they are 
required, or each man takes what he wants from the 
store in hand.^ The tribal bond is a strong one ; but, in 
spite of this, every tribe is divided into several clans, 
which, although not Siving apart, hold themselves to be 
separate corporations with the riglit of independent 
action. Wright tells us that in earlier times these clans 
showed a strong tendency to local exclusiveness.^ 

The female line of descent generally prevails in these 
tribes. The male line is, however, observed by the 
Punka, Omaha,^Towa, Kaw, Winnebago, Ojibwa, Pota- 
wattamie, and Abenaki tribes, and by those of the Mis- 
sissipi and the Rocky Mountains. Among these the Win- 
nebagoes, Ojibwas, Potawattamies,and at least one of the 
Mississipi tribes, the*Menominees, formerly followed the 
female line of descent, and the change has taken place 
under the influence of the missionaries. One of these 
tribes, the Choctas, is now in process of transition.® 
Morgan believes that in the other tribes also, the female 
line formerly prevailed, but he adduces no proof of this 
assertion. At the same time he states that the division, 
into clans was a primitive one, and the fact that this 
division is not found among the tribes of Columbia does 

* Waitz, vol. iii. p. 128. * Morp^an, Anc. iSbc.,*p. 83. 

• Morgan, Ano, Soc.y pt. 2, ch. vi. 
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not disturb this belief ; the tribes may have originally 
possessed the clan-organization and afterwards have lost 
it, since it is supposed that the American tribes migrated 
from the Columbian district.^ I am more disposed to 
infer that the clan organization had its origin among 
the dispersed tribes at a later period, and I propose to 
try to decide the question by a different method. 

Wilkes writes that the Oolumbians have a tamanuus, 
or medicine, which they reverence as their protecting 
spirit. Each man early in life chooses such a tamanuus, 
which is usually an animal.^ I find in this custom the 
origin of totemism. 

Tylor, in his work, Primitive Culture,” has spoken 
of totemism, which prevails throughout the world, in 
connection with the prevalence of animal worship.® He 
holds totemism to be that form of animal worship in 
which the animal is adored as thet ancestor of the man 
himself, and he asks to what other cause we can ascribe 
the fancy that a man is descended from a wolf, a bear, or 
a tortoise. The hypothesis suggested by.Lubbock and 
Spencer seems to him to be too rash. These learned men 
trace the cause of the ^-called cultus to the prevailing 
custom of giving the name of an animal to an individual, 
and thence to a whole family. Such an individual at first 
regarded the animal with interest, then with reverence 
and superstition.^ Tylor considers that this hypothesis 
may explain the obscure facts of, totemism, but it is 
not warranted by experience, and its universal appli- 
cation may mislead us. W e slipuld do well not to rely 
too confidently on an hypothesis which accounts for 
solar and lunar nature myths by referring them to the 
heroic men and women who happened to be called after 
Jhe sun and moon.® We shall revert to this point, 

' Morgan, Ann. Snc., pp. 109, 177. Appendix VI. 

* Wilkes, Narrative, vol. v. p. 118. Appendix VII. 

* Tylor, Primitive Culture, vol. i. p. 213 

* Lutbock, Vrig. of Civ., p. 200. Spenoer, Prin. of Soc., ch xxii. 

* Tylor, Primitive Culture, vol. i. p. 215. 
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and are now only considering that part of Tylor’s argu- 
ment in which he lays stress on the distinction b A ween 
totemism and the ordinary cultus of animals. He warns 
us against confounding the totem with the protecting 
animal which becomes the medicine of the individual.^ 
I think that in this case he goes too far, for even if there 
is any real distinction between the totem and the medi- 
cine, the one might easily be evolved out of the other. 
We are in possession of facts which entitle us to infer 
that a totem was a medicine inherited from ancestors, 
to which a function somewhat different from that of 
ordinary medicine was ascribed. 

It does not appear that the Columbian tribes are 
addicted to totemism, although it is found among the 
allied tribes on the Fraser River. Among the latter, the 
totem is carved on the beams of the house, and repre- 
sented in all possible ways. Marriage is not permitted 
between persons who have the same totem.^ I believe 
that the custom of carving the image of the owner s 
medicine on hjs house may have transformed its, merely 
personal character into that of an hereditary totem. 

Schoolcraft tells us that among the Sioux a clan con- 
sists of individuals who use the same roots for medicine, 
and that they are received into the clan by a great medi- 
civ e-dance. He adds that it is the custom — and this is also 
the case with other tribes — to make a bag out of the skin 
of the medicine animjjl, which acts as a talisman, and is 
inherited by the son ; it is only in this way that descent 
is reckoned through several generations.^ This inherit- 
ance of the medicine may possibly explain the develop- 
ment of totemism, namely, by the reverence inspired by 
an inherited medicine. While Morgan is able to infer 
from a passage in Carver s “ Travels that in earlier times 
the Sioux were divided into distinct clans, I can only 

* Tylor, Primitive Culture^ p. 213. 

‘ Mayne, Four Years, etc., p. 2r)7. Aj)pcTi(lix VIIT. 

* Schoolcraft, vol. ii. p. 171 ; vol. iii. p. 242. Appemlix IX. 
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gather Aom Carver's narrative that their recollections of 
their ancestors were perhaps tolerably faithful.^ 

These clan-like corporations of the Sioux, consisting 
of persons who have the same medicine, may be placed in 
the same category as the kobong group which Eyre found 
in Australia. Descent is not so much the bond of union 
as the religious consecration by; which a young man is ad- 
mitted into the group. Such corporations were frequently 
formed in primitive communities, and the bond is one of 
great tenacity? It seems probable that clans, togeth er with 
their totem symbols, have in all cases been developed out 
of such corporations ; were it otherwise, we should possess 
many facts with respect to the formation of clans which 
are now wanting. It is, however, certain that a develop- 
ment of groups occurs which is due to forces independent 
of the idea of common descent, and this development is 
found both in communities divided into clans, and in 
those which are without any clan organization. When 
the clan organization is fully developed, we always meet 
with usages which must be regarded as tokens of a period 
in which an individual was assigned to a clan for other 
reasons than that of his birth. Morgan states that it is 
no uncommon custom for a mother to enter her child 
into a clan which she selects at pleasure.® Each cla^ 
has peculiar names for its members, which no other clan 
is entitled to use ; the possession of a given name there- 
fore signifies that its owner is enrolled in a given clan. 
When a fixed rule has defined the limits of the clan, the 
right of name-giving loses ^ts sighificance ; on the other 
hand, it endows the name-giver, whether father, mother, 
or some other person, with great power, unless some definite 
law interferes with the arbitrary act. Morgan believes 
that in its time this right of name-giving favoured the 

* Carver’s Travels^ p. 104. Morp^an, Anc. Soc.^ p, 1,54. Appendix X. 

* Mayne,^i/bMr Yearn, pp. 200, 2S0, 280. Ap])ondix XI. 

® Morgan, Anc. ;Sbc., Sbawnees and Ucluwaies, p. 70; Saiiks, Foxes, 
Miamis, p. 169 ; Delawares, p, 172. 

D 
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introduction of the male line of descent, and he points to 
the fact that it is now in use among the Delaware tribe. 
Although the right in question may lead to the sup- 
pression of the female line of descent among the Dela- 
wares, other motives may also lead to its adoption. 
Admitting this, we are led to the conclusion that the 
right in question implies a comparatively loose connec- 
tion between the clan and the line of descent. 

From this point of view it is at any rate possible to 
regard the condition of the Columbian tribes as the primi- 
tive one. The observances of medicine prevail among 
them, but there are no communities except those which are 
defined by the locality and which keep together within 
fixed limits. Of late years these tribes have lived in peace 
together, and have begun to intermarry. In such cases 
the husband goes to live with his wife’s tribe, and the 
wife takes an important position in the family. She 
acts as head of the household and takes charge of the 
provisions. When a man has several wives, or when 
several families reside in the same lodge, each wife or 
each family has a separate fire.^ Here we seem to find 
the first beginnings of that state of things which is fully 
developed in the eastern tribes. J ust as in this case the 
tribe retains its women, and each wife of a polygamous 
family is made locally independent by the possession of her 
own hearth, so in the east the clan claims the right under 
all circumstances of retaining and protecting its women. 

Among the North American Indians, even after 
marriage the man and wife ^usually belong to the huts 
of their respective mothers.^ The man, however, appears 
to be more dependent on his new family than on the 
one to which he originally belonged. He must share 
the produce of his hunting with them, and his wife’s 
humour sometimes compels him to seek a new home for 

* Wilkes, Narrative, vol. iv. pp. 447, 457. Api)endix XII. 

® Bartrams, Beisen, p. 48. Juucs, AiUiquitiee, p. 05. Litfitau, Mmure, 
voL i. p. 577. 
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himself Even when he dominates over his wife, he 
continues to be a stranger in her family, at any rate 
until his children are bom ; his authority over these is 
not absolute, but he tries as far as possible to make them 
into active hunters and warriors.^ 

Among the Columbian tribes, the son remains with 
his father ; both among thei^ jand the Sioux, when the 
son is left a minor, he is generally robbed of his inherit- 
ance, which his kinsfolk take for themselves.^ In other 
such cases, where there are no clans, there can be no 
question of a distinct line of descent. We cannot agree 
with Morgan, who, as we have already said, seeks to 
explain the existence of the female line in so many of 
the other North American tribes from the fact that it 
prevailed at the time of their migration from Columbia. 
In the first place, there are no grounds for ascribing to 
the Columbians a primary and clearly defined line of 
descent, since they are, even in our day, still incapable 
of defining such a line. And, secondly, there are suffi- 
cient causes to account for the development and main- 
tenance of the female line in the customs just described, 
by which the man inhabil!^ his wife’s home as a stranger, 
the children grow up in a house belonging to the 
members of the mother’s clan, and the child is alwa^£^ 
or at any rate generally, assigned to that clan when 
named. As the sense of clanship becomes ever more 
powerful, it would be difficult for tlie man under such 
circumstances to enrol his children in his own clan. We 
have every reason to think *that tBis was not the position 
originally occupied by the husband, and hence we may 
affirm that the female line was adopted at a subsequent 
period. In this case polygamy may have had some 
influence, since it became more desirable to distinguish 

^ Lafitau, vol. i. pp. 475, 579. Carver, p. 314. Hunter, p. 251. 
Morgan, Ang. Soc., pp. 72, 455. Giraud-Teuloii, p. 192. Mackenzie, 
p. 96. Appendix XIII. 

2 Wilkes, vol. iv. p. 448. Schoolcraft, vol. ii. p. 191, 
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between the children when the position takeji by a 
husband in the family impressed upon marriage the 
character of a monogamy in which concubines were 
permitted. Yet, for reasons which I shall give pre- 
sently, I think that the influence of polygamy was 
extremely slight. 

In most cases the North American clan is strong 
enough to retain its members, and it becomes a political 
organization, with chiefs for peace (Sachems) and for war. 
Where the female line of descent is observed, the sons do 
not inherit dignity nor property ; these always go to the 
son of the brother or sister. Here, again, we are pre- 
sented with facts which cannot be explained by ideas 
about the tie of blood, but which arise from the usages 
of social life, formed under the influence which local 
circumstances exert^ upon the fancy. Morgan relates of 
the Iroquois that after a man’s death, the brothers, 
sisters, and mother’s brothers divide the property among 
themselves, but that a woman s property is inherited by 
the childreif and sisters, not by the brothers.^ This 
custom may be formulated in general terms by saying 
that the inheritance fails to those who dwell together 
in one place. • Owing to the laculty of memory, child- 
hood and youth involve a young man in such a web 
of associations that he afterwards finds it hard to detach 
himself from them. The man who, when married, has 
lived as a stranger "in the house of another, clings to the 
impressions of his former liome, and his earlier household 
companions become his^ heirs.* But the brother who has 
wandered elsewhere stands in a more remote relation 
to his sister than do the sisters and the children living 
with her in the parental home, and he is therefore 
excluded from the inheritance. It is evident that no 
ideas of kinship will explain why sisters should inherit 
from their brother, while brothers do not inherit from 
their sister. This order is due to the influence of 
* Morgan, A 71 C. Soc,, p. 76. Bartrams, Beimn, p. 4:48. 
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locality, and the assertion must be wholly rejected that 
the relations of persons to each other are only decided 
by considerations of blood-kinship, and that consequently 
the female line of descent had its origin in a condition 
of promiscuous intercourse which has now disappeared. 
Even if the correctness of our hypothesis is still unproved, 
yet it is certain that all proofs of the other hypothesis 
are wanting. The female line* of descent does not imply 
ignorance of the child’s paternity, but only the invalidity 
df its legal rights ; the female line does not sever the 
child from its father, but only from the father’s clan. 

Our assertion that the household is the source of 
legislative order, not from its character of blood-relation- 
ship, but from its local isolation, is confirmed by the 
circumstances of the South American Indians, where tlie 
causes at work are presented under somewhat ditferent 
conditions. • 

Both among the Caribs, and in the southern tribes 
of Guiana and Brazil, we look in vain for any distinct 
clan orgg^nization, except in the case of the •twenty-seven 
Arowak families, with which we are at present only 
imperfectly acquainted.^ , We find that clans are every- 
where classified according to their villages, not by their 
families. The father or head of the household exerts 
unlimited authority over his wives and children, but tljis 
authority is not founded on legal rights, but upon his 
physical superiority.^ Sons leave the parental roof when 
they grow up, but the daughters remain subject to 
their father until they marry. Jt is in agreement with 
these simple conditions that children are their fathers’ 
heirs.® 

In these countries the female line is only observed 

• * Schomburgk, Reisen, vol. ii. p. 4.')9. Brott, Jnd. Trihpft, p. 98. 
Traces exist among the Ges (Martins, vol. i. pp. 54, 283), the Guayourus 
(Spix and Martins, vol. i. p. 2G8), and the Yameos (Martins, vol. i. p. 117). 
Yet the question is rather of communities than of race. 

* Martius, vol. i. p. 122. Prinz Maximilian, vol. ii. p. 40. 

* Martius, vol. i. p. 92. Waitz, vol. iii. p. 383. 
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by the Arowaks, Warraus, and Macusis.^ Among the 
-Nowaks, who are divided into clans, it is oiLIy the 
child's clan which is decided by the female line ; the con- 
ditions in the other two tribes are somewhat obscure. 
Schomburgk states that tribal dependence is never 
derived from the father, but only from the mother, and 
that the offspring of an Arowak and of a Warrau 
woman would be reckoned in the Warrau tribe ; he adds 
that the right of inheritance is in agreement with that 
of the tribal claims.^ Nothing certain can be inferred 
from this fact; it is possible that the Warraus have 
followed the customs of the Arowaks, with whom they 
are closely connected. There is certainly no rupture of 
the relation between father and son, since the office of 
a wizard devolves upon his eldest son.® 

The relations between father and son are so close 
among the Macusis that the simple assertion that among 
them, as well as among the other tribes of Guiana, the 
descent of the child is traced through its mother,^ must 
be received with the greatest caution. The father fondly 
loves his child ; it is completely in his power, and he can 
sell it, if so disposed, while the jadult son is as a stranger 
to his mother.® Again, a strange light is thrown on the 
female line of descent by the prohibition to marry a 
brother s daughter, since this is regarded as the nearest 
degree of kinship among brothers and sisters. The 
father's brother is celled papa as well as the father. On 
the other hand, it is permitted to all to marry a sister’s 
daughter, a dead brothers wife, or a stepmother, after 
her husband's death.® The idea that the mother was 
more closely akin to the child than its father could not 

have resulted in such a state of things; on the other 

hand, it may be explained in accordance with our 

' Schomburgk, 7?e/«cn, vol. i. 169 ; vol. ii. pp. 314, 459. 

® Ihid.y vol. i. p. 169. ^ Ihid.f vol. i. p. 172. 

* Jhid.y voL ii. p. 314. • Ibid., vol. ii. p. 315. 

• Ibid., vol. ii. p. 318. 
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principle, when we go on to consider the way in which 
the trifces in question lived. 

The young husband usually lives for some time with 
his parents-in-law, and works for them.^ The analogy 
between this custom and that which prevails in North 
America is apparent, but the distinction between them 
is not so plain. In the north, the custom was an ex- 
pression of the clan sentiment, and this ideal character 
gave it greater weight. In the south it is reduced to 
question of gain, and the son-in-law must serve for his 
bride as Jacob served for Rachel. The wooer may give 
other things for his bride besides his labour ; when he 
has come to an understanding with the father, he gives 
a present and makes amends to him for the loss of his 
daughter by promising to give a sister in marriage to 
one of his sons, or, in default of this, he promises to give 
his own first- bom daughter.^ This mode of ransom is 
the true source of a custom in which, without further 
proof, the origin of a former observance of the female 
line has^ been sought. Waitz is surprised that among 
the Caribs the sons inherit from their fathers, although 
they only appear to havp regarded kinship in the female 
line as a true kinship.’’ ® This female line results from 
the claim made by men on the daughters "bf their father’s 
sister,^ and also from a similar claim made by ijjie 
mother’s brother. It is, however, easy to see that they 
merely follow from the ransom we J^ave just mentioned ; 
for if^ when the first daughter is born, the mother’s 

' Schomburgk, Reisen^ vol. iTp. 164;* vol. ii. p. 318. Brett, p. 101. 
Martius, vol. i. p. 108. Gili, p. 844. Du Tertro, vol. iii. p. 878. 

* Piogge, in das Gehiet der Guajajara-Indianen,^^ quoted in 

Petermann’s Mittheilungen, 1857, p. 206. 

* Waitz, vol. iii. p. 383. Du Tertre, vol. ii. p. 400. Oviedo states that 
Tfi Hayti the sons of the head wife are the lirst to inherit, next, the 
brotliers, the sister’s son, then the sons of the other wives (Sprengel, 
Avsicahlf vol. i. p. 39). This docs not imply a female line, but the dawn 
of a monogamous order of things, which regards the children of the 
inferior wives as illegitimate, 

* Du Tertre, vol. ii. p. 377 
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brother maintains his right, and demands the child as 
his future wife, the father of the child is absolved from 
part of his duties towards his wife’s parents, and the 
future husband must take them on himself.’^ 

It would not be correct to say that the tribes just 
mentioned observe the male line ; the child is bound by 
strong ties to both parents, but these do not distinctly 
involve ideas of common bJQod; all is still indefinite and 
fluctuating, since the groups of kinsfolk are still un- 
formed. “The tribes of the Orinoco have no family 
names, by which one house is distinguished from another. 
They are so indifierent to their forefathers that they 
rarely know the names of their grandfathers.” ^ Among 
these peoples the family is regarded only in its narrowest 
sense, and the power of the father is unlimited. Within 
this circle a desire is felt to distinguish the children by 
their mothers, and tl^is is the more powerful since the 
polygamous family is no longer a homogeneous whole. 
It is only the first wife who is obtained by her husband’s 
labour, and the rights of this head wife are predominant ; 
her children sometimes enjoy special privileges.^' Often 
each wife has her own hut, in which case the husband 
lives for a month with each of them.^ The mother 
chooses her child’s name, and is sometimes herself called 
af^er her child, and she exerts great influence over the 
choice of her son’s wife.^ If divorced, she seeks to retain 
the children, and if she is successful, she ])rovide8 for 
their future.® The tiond between the mother and child 
is esteemed to be so close thaf the children born of a 
connection between the men of the tribe and captive 
women are sometimes eaten.'^ Yet some authors assert 
that these children are placed on an e(][uality with the 

’ Lafitau, vol, i. p. 557. Labat, vol. i. pt. ii. p. 5. Seo Spix anc] 
Martiua, vol. iii. p. 13;} (Mundruous). Gili says that the word auo is used 
both for mother’s brother and for fathor-in-luw. 

2 Gili, p. 324:. ® Waitz, vt>l. iii. p. 383. 

* Du Tertre, vol.ii. p. 387. * Gili, pp. 324, 342. 

• Du Tertre, vol. ii. p. 376. ^ Waitz, vol. iii. p. 374. 
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others.^ But however strong the tie between mother 
and child may be, its force depends on their living 
together in the same hut; the idea of this collocation 
exerts a powerful influence on the fancy. There is 
nothing to indicate that the idea prevails of a peculiarly 
close tie of blood between mother and child. 

Among the Brazilian tribes the claims of both parents 
are considered, and in the mwre weighty questions the 
father comes forward as the one in authority. It is 
through him that the children are connected with the 
tribe and its legal organization. The Brazilian house- 
hold is more closely compacted than that of the Caribs, 
and plays an important part as the fundamental element 
of society. Only the fathers of families are admitted to 
the general councils of the tribe.‘^ The cohesive power 
of the household is so strong that it is on the verge of 
becoming a clan in the geographical sense, that is, with 
local boundaries. Those tribes which are numerous are 
subdivided into hordes and families, and there is a closer 
union among the individual members of* each section 
than there is with the whole tribe.^ Each of these sub- 
divisions are grou})S of Jdnsfolk, while the others are 
only groups by association ; the former bear patronymic 
names, while the latter derive their names from the 
locality or from some special characteristic.^ Among the 
Ges such modifications are readily traced, but they seem 
to disappear almost as quickly as thoy are formed.^ The 
cause of this swift disappearance lies in the difficulty 
of maintaining tribal unicn bei^veen hordes which are 
locally separated. A. von Humboldt observes that 
savage nations are divided into a great number of tribes, 

' Du Tertrc, vol. ii. p. 379. Rochefort, p. 327. Lubat, vol. i. pt. ii. 
p..U. 

® Martina, vol. i. pp. 64, 65. 

® Martius, vol. i. p. 54. Spix and Martina, vol. ii. p. 821. 

* Guaranis aud Cliireguanas (Azara, vol. ii. p. 54. Charlevoix, vol. i. 
p. 294). 

* Martius, vol. i. p. 283. Spix and Martius, vol. ii. p. 821. 
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between which there is a deadly enmity, and they never 
unite together, even when their language has a ccinmon 
origin, and their dwellings are only divided by a small 
stream or by a range of hills. In proportion to the 
smallness of the tribe is the probability that the marriage 
' between families, which has gone on for centuries, will 
produce a certain uniform modification, an organic type, 
which may be termed the national form.” ^ The scattered 
portions of the clan become distinct nations. 

Only one bond is permanent enough to hold thes© 
portions together after their separation — the widely-dif- 
fused savage custom of tattooing, painting, and other per- 
sonal adornments, by means of which the fancy maintains 
the local, graphic signs with which they cannot dispense, 
and to whose influence they involuntarily and absolutely 
surrender themselves. The tattoo-marks make it possible 
to discover the remote connection between clans, and this 
token has such a powerful influence on the mind that 
there is no feud between tribes which are tattooed in the 
same way. The type of the marks must be referred to 
the animal kingdom, yet we cannot discover any tradi- 
tion or myth which relates to t.he custom.^ There is no 
reason for asserting that there is any connection be- 
tween the tattoo-marks and totemism, although I am per- 
srnally disposed to think that this is sometimes the ease. 
The tattooing, which usually consists in the imitation of 
some animal-forms,, may lead to the worship of such 
animals as religious objects. However this may be, 
tattooing is a plastic ^.rt which may be modified and 
altered, and if similar tattoo marks unite peoples together, 
any alteration of these marks may make the breach 
which has taken place between them irreparable. 

Tattooing may also lead to the formation of a group 
within the tribe. At all events, among the Uainurn'as 
the difierent families or hordes are distinguished by the 

* A. von Humboldt and Bonpland, vol. ii. p. 192. 

* Spix and Martius, vol. iii. p. 1279. 
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tattoo-marks of the face.^ Among the Guaycurus a caste 
of nolles seems to have been formed in this way.^ Yet 
the relations are so fluctuating that they lead to nothing 
certain, and do not give rise to a clan. The group may 
be associated in the cultivation of their fields, and live 
together in common in large dwellings,® yet the separate 
families are never lost in the group, but retain their 
independence. The household, not the group, constitutes 
the social element. There is only one circumstance which 
iliay point to an earlier or dawning kinship through the 
mother. The blood feud devolves on the son, brother, 
and sister s son ; the brother s son is not mentioned.^ 
But we think that this order is due to the custom already 
mentioned, of retaining daughters in the parental home 
for some time after their marriage. In this way the 
daughter’s children become attached to the household by 
closer ties than is the case with the son’s childien, born 
in another house. The origin of the subsequent observ- 
ance of the female line may be sought in this custom, 
but it is, in no sense the sign of one whicli Jias ceased to 
exist. 

An instance of the jvide influence of organizations 
which have gathered round the household like a some- 
what indefinite crystallization may be found in the fact 
that the Guaycurus prohibit marriage between freemi^n 
and slaves.® Martius believes that this distinction of 
classes is an evident indication of li,ereditary rights, and 
he seems to found these hereditary rights upon descent 
from the ancestors they have i^i common. We do not 
accept this view, since it is easier to explain the pro- 
hibition from the custom of not tattooing slaves, that is, 
captives taken in war. It is natural that they should 

not have made use of the tattoo-marks of their own tribe, 

• 

* Spix and Martins, vol. iii. p, 1208. 

* lUd., vol. i. p. 2GS. Martius, vol. i. p. 72. 

• Martius, vol. i. p. 81. * 2M., vol. i. p. 127. 

• Ihid.y vol. i. p. 71. Spix and Martius, vol. i. p. 208. 
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and also that they should not dare to adopt those of 
their conquerors ; and since the tattoo-marks are ^ sign 
of amity, they mark the limits within which marriage 
is possible, as well as those of the legal rights which 
they have in common. The child of a slave certainly 
inherits its father s lot, but it is because it belongs to its 
father, not because it was begotten by him. 

It would be unreasonable to regard the organization 
we have just described of a tribe consisting of families and 
small family groups, as if it were derived from an organized 
clan of earlier date. The family shows no tendency to 
become more permanent, but is rather in constant danger 
of being lost in the family groups which finally con- 
stitute the clan. It may be inferred from the prohibition 
of certain marriages that the stream flows in the direc- 
tion of the clan, and not against it. Tlirougliout America 
the clan is exogamouS ; that is, marriage within tlie clan 
is forbidden. If in South America we had to do with 
the remnants of a clan-organization, we should expect to 
find a strictly" prohibitive marriage law. And if we do 
not find such a law, or if it is only beginning to be 
formed within the family, we are entitled to regard the 
family as the ^first step to the clan. The Caribs see 
without a shudder the marriage of parents with their 
children.^ “ In Brazil it is generally held to be disgrace- 
ful to marry a sister or a brother s daughter. Morality 
with respect to suck customs increases in proportion to 
the number of the tribe. It is very common for a brother 
to live with his sister in the small, isolated hordes and 
families. It may generally be said that incest is common 
among the numerous hordes and tribes of the Amazon 
and Negro rivers.”^ Among the Tupinambazes, the 
Puris, and the Coropos, the forbidden degrees appear to 
be those of mother, sister, and daughter. Among the 
Yameos, with whom, as we have already said, there are 

' Dn Tertre, vol. ii. p. 377. Labat, vol. ii. pt. ii. p. 5. 

* Martiua, vol. i. p. 116. 
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guilds which approximate to the clan, these guilds are 
exogamous.^ Everywhere, however, marriage between 
members of different tribes is forbidden. The tattoo-marks 
define the limits of permitted marriages, and totemism 
defines those of prohibited marriages. Since we find 
that the North American tribes are just as averse from 
intermarriage with foreign tribes as those of the south, 
and the families in the soifth are as exogamous as the 
northern clans, we cannot avoid regarding the conditions 
of the South American Indians as the more primitive. 

When we turn to the peoples south of Brazil, we 
observe the same social structure, characterized by some 
peculiarities which are very instructive, and which fully 
confirm our theory. The Brazilian family or household 
is subject to the authority of the father, and the woman, 
whether as mother, wife, or daughter, possesses neither 
rights nor property. The tendency to an exclusive line 
of descent only on the father’s side, is in harmony with 
this order of things. As we go further south, we shall 
not find, that the family has the same patiiarchal cha- 
racter. 

Each member of the femily is independent. Marriages 
are dissolved arbitrarily and from caprice, and the children 
belong neither to father nor mother.^ Among the Guanas 
the women malce their stipulations before marriage — wh\it 
they are to do in the household, whether the marriage is 
to be polygamous or polyandrous, and the like.^ Tliere 
is no social organization among the Morotocos; each 
family lives independently, and the women rule the 
house, but their authority does not extend beyond its 
threshold. ^ Among the Payaguas, when a divorce 
occurs, the children and the px'operty belong to the 

• ‘ Lery, p. 337. Spix and Martins, vol. i. p. 381. 

* Cliarlovoix, vol. i. p. 312; vol. vi. p. 147. McCann, vol. i. 130. De 
la Cruz, p. 62. Smith, T/te Arimmuimis, p. 201. D’Orbi<?ny, vol. iv. 
p. 92. Guinnard, p. 131. Dobriziiollcr, vol. ii. p. 268. Azara, vol. ii. 
pp. 23, 44. 

* Azara, vol. ii. p. 93. * Charlevoix, vol. iv. p. 283. 
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wives, and the husband only retains his weapons and 
his clothes ; when the marriage is childless, each* takes 
what is his or her own.^ In all these tribes divorces 
only occur, however, when the marriage is childless.^ 
Preference for the paternal line can only be traced in 
the hereditary dignity of the chief, which usually goes 
from father to son. The existence of hereditary chiefs 
is, however, no proof of the^consoli dated organization of 
the tribe, which always depends ii})on the functions of 
the chief, and in the cases in question these are insignifi^ 
cant. The formation of groups does not go beyond the 
combination of kinsfolk to maintain special rights. 

The chief’s dignity is hereditary among the Guaranis 
and some of the Carib tribes, but in other cases the 
strongest and bravest man becomes the chief. “ It seems 
to me,” Martius writes, “ that the chief assumes the 
highest place among ^h is companions, as much in virtue 
of his own personality as because he is called to it by the 
general voice of the tribe.” ® This remark, however, only 
applies to these tribes whose chiefs are hereditary, and 
even among them the dignity may devolve upon indivi- 
duals distinguished for their valour or eloquence, or who 
are chosen by the still surviving chiefs Sometimes, in- 
deed, it is open to women.^ In times of peace the chiefs 
af’e for the most part only advisers and meditators, but 
during war they enforce a blind obedience.® 

The Araucanians*are in many respects more developed 

' Azara, vol. ii. p. 132. 

* Azara, vol. ii. p. 23. Dobfizhoifer, Vol. ii. p. 259. Falkner, p. 157. 
Gili, p. 346. 

* Martius, vol. i. p. 61. See Charruas, Tobas, MI>of‘obiB, Patagonians, 
Fuegians (Azara, vol. ii. p. 15. D’Orbigny, vol. iv. p. 232. Wilkes, vol. i. 
p. 114. Parker Snow, vol. ii. p. 35S). 

* Guaycurus (Charlcvoix,vol. i. p. 11.^), Abipones (Dobrizhoffor, vol.^i, 
p. 130), Araucanians (Smith, p. 211. D’Orhigny, vol. iv. p. 183), Guanas 
(Azara, vol. ii. p. 95), Teliuelches, and PuelcheH (Falkner, p. 150. Smith, 
p. 196. Dobrizhoffor, vol. ii. p. 130. Azara, vol. ii. p. 96. Charlevoix, 
vol. i. p. 294). 

* Smith, p. 242. 

* Azara, vol. ii. p. 96. Dobrizhoffor, vol. ii. p. 136. Smith, p. 163. 
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than Jhe other tribes, so that the description of their 
customs is of special value to us. The land is divided 
into four equal provinces, and these are again subdivided 
and, as Smith states, inhabited by clans ruled by here- 
ditary chiefs ; these chiefs exert a patriarchal authority, 
and may be regarded as heads of families. They provide 
for the general good, enter into alliance with their neigh- 
bours, call the councils togeflier, endeavour to arrange 
the disputes which arise from thefts, and decide on the 
purchase of tribal land.^ We think that Smith is mis- 
taken when he uses the expression “ clan ” ; these groups 
are only local divisions of a tribe, still inspired by tribal 
sentiment, and the subdivisions are not groups of kins- 
folk, but household groups which live together on ground 
which is locally isolated. Some of them are blood-rela- 
tions, others not, and the fact of kinship is soon forgotten. 
The character of the hereditary chief s office by no means 
indicates that the group was originally a clan, or a family 
which was first ruled by the father, and afterwards by 
the eldest son. The limits of the family group ai-e quite 
undefined, and are maintained, not so much by the re- 
collections of their common descent as by the elementary 
conditions of their local distribution. Xhe Araucanians 
inhabit large family dwellings, which is also often the 
case with other tribes, and as long as they all dw^ll 
together, there is great cohesive power in the family 
group; but as soon as the local bond is dissolved, the 
kinship is no longer recognized.*^ The hereditary dignity 
of the chief is merely th^ natural result of the fact that 
property is hereditary, and this again follows from living 
together in one place. Among the Araucanians, the 
word “ ulman ” or “ guilman ” signifies both a rich man 
and a chief, and when there is no heir, the new chief is 
chosen from among the rich.® We do not dispute the 
fact of hereditary rights ; it is enough to say that they 
afford no traces of an earlier clan-organization, and, still 
* Sniitb, p. 240. * Guinnard, p. 115. * Smith, p. 242. 
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less, traces of an organization founded on the female line 
of descent. 

An attempt is usually made to regard usages as the 
result of ideas of sacred rights and duties. This appears 
to me to be sometimes labour in vain, since it is much 
simpler to derive such ideas from the usages, and to trace 
the source of these to moi^ves prompted by the claims 
of primitive life. When, for instance, Waitz writes that 
among the Peguenches all the kinsfolk must answer for 
a robber, too much stress is laid on the obligation ; it is 
not the whole of the kinsfolk, but only those who are 
living in community with the robber, who are held to 
be responsible.^ The injured person merely seeks to 
recover his property, and if the robber is unable to give 
him satisfaction, compensation must be made out of what- 
ever is to be found ir\ the house.‘^ A common dwelling 
certainly produces a growing sense of having all things 
in common, and this is chiefly due to the fact that the 
mutual relations which subsist between neighbours are 
not so much with individuals as with the coiiimunity 
of a given place. 

Everything tends to show that the groups are in 
process of formation, and that they are not the survival 
of a more fixed order of things. We adduce a few 
examples, which we consider sutiicient. The murder of 
a child by its father is, among the Peguenches, avenged 
by the mother’s kinsfolk as any otlier murder would be,^ 
and an adultress can only be safely killed b}^ her husband 
after he has obtained her kinsfolk’s consent.^ This does 
not imply that kinship through the mother is particularly 
close, but merely that the groups, instead of being ex- 
clusive, overlap each other. Even after her marriage 
the wife is under the protection of her former companions, 
and her family extends the hand of friendship to her 
children. The father affords special protection to a 

* Waitz, vol. iii. p. 517. ^ De la Crnz, p. S8. MucCann, vol. i. p. 127. 

• Waiiz, vol. iii. p. 517. * Du la Cruz, p. 38. 
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between the different groups, both in their ymmon 
responsibility for crimes, and in their maintenance of the 
rights of property.^ But there is not a single witness 
which would entitle us to infer that there was originally 
a female line of descent. The local isolation of the clans 
maintained by their distribution into districts is only 
possible where there is a male line; we have already 
shown that a confusion ^inevitably results from the 
female line. We are wholly ignorant how the clans 
arose ; no conclusions can be drawn from the fact that 
the gods, or images of the dead, served as a centre for 
each clan, since it remains doubtful whether the sever- 
ance into groups was due to their common worship of 
the same gods, or if men worshipped the same god because 
they were of the same blood. 

Peru, before the Incas obtained possession of the 
country, was apparently inhabited by a number of 
peoples, whose organization resembled that found in 
Brazil and on the Pampas. Garcilasso’s description of 
their rude state is perhaps overdrawn, yet this much I 
believe to be true. Each province and nation, and 
frequently each village, spoke a different dialect, which 
was unintelligible to their neighbours. Those who spoke 
a common language were in close connection with each 
dfcher, while they lived at enmity and in perpetual 
warfare with those whom they did not understand.^ 
This well-known classification into villages was main- 
tained in a strongly-marked form under the Incas ; no 
member of a given district of village could marry into 
another, and he was at the same time bound to the 
soil.® When we are confronted with these facts, it 
becomes impossible to find in the tribal forms of South 
America the survival of an earlier and diverse tribal 
organization. 

' HerrerB,, vol. iii. pp. 321, 359, 370, 379. Waitz, vol. iv. pp. 76, 306.^ 

* Garcilasao de la Vega, p. 31. * Ibid.t p. 189. 
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^ The Couvade. 

Before taking leave of America, we must consider some 
phenomena which are commonly supposed to be signs of 
the prior observance of the female line of descent ; 
namely, the special customs which are included under 
the name of the couvade. This name is applied to the 
custom which obliges the father to occupy the lying-in 
bed instead of the mother. Lubbock attempts to explain 
this strange custom by saying that when the transition 
from the female to the male line of descent took place, 
the father assumed in all respects the position of the 
mother. Thus it was natural that he should refrain 
from everything which might hurt the child, both from 
certain acts and certain food. Lubbock ascribes the 
origin of the couvade to this abstinence, which the mother 
had really reason to observe, but in the father’s case it 
was fictitious. The father was now, accordingly, regarded 
as the true progenitor, as the mother had formerly been 
so regarded.^ , 

It is scarcely necessary to observe that the father 
would not submit to tht; couvade if’ he believed himself 
to be in no way connected with the child, and so far we 
agree with Lubbock. But the facts distin*ctly contradict 
his assumption that the couvade was due to the transitioj^ 
to the male line of descent, and a much simpler solution 
of the question is afforded by the l^ter passages in the 
works quoted by him. Schomburgk states that the 
Arowaks agree with oth^r tril^es in the performance 
of these ceremonies of the lying-in bed by the husband 
together with the wife, and he says the same of the 
Macusis.^ Yet we have seen above that these two tribes 
observe the female line of descent, and this fact makes 
Lilbbock’s explanation untenable. 

* Lubbock, Orig. of Civ.^ p. 154. Appendix XVI. See Tylnr, Early 

Hi«tory^ p. 292. Bachofen, Mutterrecht, p. 419. Ploss, Kind^ vol. i. 
p. 35, and ch. v. Tk 

* Schomburgk, vol. ii. pp. 314, 459. Brett, pp. 98, 101, that the 
wife takes uo part. 
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In order to find another explanation, an exact ac- 
quaintance with the phenomenon is necessary. 1 quote 
several accounts of this strange custom in the Appendix,^ 
and they all show that the husband s lying-in bed is not 
regarded as a sick-bed, affording rest and strength after 
travail. The man fasts with extreme rigour, and abstains 
for a long while from certain meats which might injure 
the child ; birds and fish would give it the stomach ache, 
turtle would cause it to be deaf, etc. As Tylor has 
already asserted, the couvade only expresses the belief 
in a secret mystical connection between the father and 
the child, a belief which does not go beyond what is 
known in other ways of the mode of thought in primitive 
raan.^ The belief that it is possible to inherit the courage 
of a dead man by eating his heart, or that a man may be 
bewitched by incantations over a lock of his hair, springs 
from ideas which will also include the couvade. ‘‘In 
order that the father’s courage may devolve upon the 
child, the former subjects himself to the most painful 
ordeal on the birth of a son or daughter, and a young 
woman also submits to cruel rites on attaining maturity.”'^ 
Among the Iroquois, a mothei who shrieks during her 
labour is forbidden to bear other children, and some of 
the South American Indians killed the children of 
fiiothers who have shrieked, from the belief that they 
will grow up to be cowards.^ The origin of the couvade 
cannot be traced to father or mother ; the well-being of 
the child is its object ; the father s powers of endurance 
are displayed on such occasions, and might thus be 
assured to the child, for no one who was deficient in 
courage and endurance would submit to this custom. 

^ Appendix XYII. 

“ Max Muller, strangely enough, traces the origin of the couvade to the 
derision of friends of both sexes (ch. ii. p. 278). 

^ Schomburgk, vol. ii. p. 481. * Lafitau, vol. i. p 592. 
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AFRICA. 

The regulating forces universally simple — The female line a sign of the 
formation of more permanent groups — Scattered groups : slave-hunts 
— Conquest of Africa — Twofold line of descent — Bechuana clans — 
Patriarchal life — The hotla — Bantu and Negro villages — Tlieir 
government — The village and the family — Women’s prominent posi- 
tion — Bachofen and Giraud-Teulon — The wife and her family — 
Negroes — Female line — Description of VVest African community — 
Government of tribe and clan — ^Bechuanas the primitive type — 
Hottentots. 

• • 

We have endeavoured to show that the development of 
primitive social life lies between the Brazilian and North 
American forms. The social life of man Ijegins with the 
partially agnatistic family, and the family group which 
is ruled by the father in virtue of his physical supf^- 
riority ; a strong man, or one who is pre-eminent in other 
ways, commands respect, and is obeyed by his associates, 
whether of the family or of the tribe. Clans are subse- 
quently formed which, as their internal cohesion increases, 
gradually pass from the paternal to the maternal line of 
descent ; the clan is then ruled by hereditary chiefs, and 
the family as a privileged group is lost. The organi- 
zation of the community is not decided by considera- 
tions of descent, yet the same general causes also decide 
between the possible lines of descent. As in all cases 
which have to do with forces at work in wide circles, 
we find that here also the efficient causes ai’e very 
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simple and direct. It was the influence of locality 
which first assigned the child to its father, and ^ after- 
wards, when the mother lived apart from the other 
wives, to its mother ; this was still more the case when 
the woman's clan interposed between her and the 
husband who belonged to another clan. 

When we take a general view of these facts, the pre- 
liminary condition of the successful establishment of the 
female line appears to consist in the distribution of the 
masses into several smaller societies. Our researches 
show that, in accordance with the principle of this dis- 
tribution, all which is found in one locality belongs to 
the owner of that locality. Since their inclinations and 
passions are social, this law is adopted by men. Who- 
ever is drawn to a locality owned by another forfeits his 
own independence, and we have already seen that the 
family served as the nucleus of this first crystallization. 
The man took his wife to his own abode, and ruled both 
her and her children. These first groups might either be 
dissolved, owing to continual disputes, and then always 
drift further apart, or they might live together in amity, 
until they were by degrees so 'closely united that they 
could not be ^severed without losing their existence. 
The vitality of the group was involved in maintaining 
the female line of descent, since it arose from its power 
of retaining and protecting its members, but it destroyed 
the natural basis of the family by its opposition to the 
will of the husband. Since the natural tendency to 
family life can never be 'wholly subdued, the clan which 
was organized in conformity with the female line had 
always to contend with an enemy at home ; the local 
limits of the clan were confused by marriage, and this 
confusion undermined the dominion of the female line. „ 

We do not deny that there may have been other 
starting-points for groups besides that of the family. 
Whatever produces community among individuals, 
whether they have in common their name, their tattoo- 
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marks, or their tamanuuSy may give the first impulse to 
the development of a still closer association. It is 
doubtful whether a different cause involves a different 
mode of life and different ideas, but this seems to us 
to be improbable. 

We must now consider the Negro and Bantu peoples. 
Our knowledge of their ethnographical connection and 
historical development is scanjby and uncertain ; we know 
little beyond the fact of their mutual relations and 
nothing of their nature and extent. We must receive 
the reports of their communities with caution ; since 
they are probably not in their primitive state, and since 
we are unable to ascertain what forces were at work 
in earlier times, it is impossible to draw any conclusion 
from that which has ceased to exist. 

Since we are not able to revert to the primitive con- 
ditions, the hypothesis which has been hazarded with 
respect to the original character of the female line of 
descent is untenable, and even the internal probability 
of this or that hypothesis must remain an oj)en question. 

The Negroes inhabit the western parts of the Gulf of 
Guinea, and are surrounded by the Bantus on the east 
and south. The latter people seems to have made its 
way from the north into the territory held by the 
Negroes, of whom scattered remnants may still be foui^ 
towards the north-east. All these tribes live by hus- 
bandry and the rearing of cattle, and trade is everywhere 
active. A special influence on these people must be 
ascribed to the slave-hunfs, which cannot be left out of 
account in estimating the social conditions of Africa. 
This influence is particularly injurious in the east, 
because the Arabs who take up their abode on alien 
territory diffuse unbridled lawlessness in that district. 
The evil results of the slave-trade are not so apparent 
in the west, where it does not take the same form of 
devastating slave-hunts ; the foreign slave-dealers remain 
upon the coast, and are not admitted into the interior. 
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The formation of groups has been particularly affected 
by this scourge, since every bond of tender feeding is 
ruptured by the love of gain, and we find accordingly 
that the groups are usually dispersed, or cohere very 
loosely together in the east. In the west they are mucii 
more compact and more sharply defined. While it 
is evident that we are presented in the east with the 
mutilated remains of groups, there is much to indicate 
that the formation of groups in the west is only arrested 
in one accidental particular. It must be our first object 
to obtain a clear idea of these groups. 

The Negro communities and those of the Bantus are 
in most respects constructed alike. Taking the village 
as the starting-point, we find that it is usually governed 
by a chief and a council of ciders, or of the heads of the 
most important gi^oui)s of kinsfolk. Several such villages 
are again subject to a chief* whose authority varies 
according to circumstances. The original formation of the 
groups seems to have been by kinship, but this peaceful 
development Jias been interrupted by violence, .and the 
very difi'erent forces of war and conquest have been 
brought to bear upon them. Swiftly arising, and as 
swiftly declining, the continuance of a kingdom depends 
upon the capacity of its ruler.^ Fortunately, some com- 
ni^inities are still in existence, of which the peaceful and 
natural development has not been materially disturbed, 
although the devastations of war have not been wholly 
absent. I am here speaking of the Bechuanas ; the struc- 
ture of their society, of „ which the lines ai‘e clear and 
simple, bears no trace of devastating forces. 

It is probable that this people came from the north- 
east, and it now dwells on the borders of the Kalahari, 
and near the Hottentots. The chief source of Bechuana 
wealth consists in their great herds of cattle, and al- 
though they bestow a little culture on their barren soil, 
this labour is undertaken by the women. The people is to 
^ Livingstone, Nairalive, p. 199. Appendix XVUI. 
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some extent a stranger in the land ; it has authority over 
severfft subject tribes, and is itself dispersed into sections 
living apart?, one or other of which suddenly overspreads 
a new district, either for the sake of stealing cattle or in 
search of a new dwelling-place.^ The names of these 
sections remind us of toteinism, since they are called 
after animals, such as the ape, alligator, or fish, and men 
will neither kill nor eat th^ animal whose name they 
bear. The word hina (to dance) is used to indicate their 
dependence on a group ; “ Vv'^hat do you dance ? means, 
'' To what tribe do you belong ? ” ^ It seems probable that 
these sections were originally clans, and I suspect that 
they were torn asunder as the people advanced into tht^ 
country, and each conquered for itself its own strip of 
territory. Let us now consider the organization of such 
a clan-like section. 

Each tribe has its own king, who inhabits the largest 
village, and is reverenced in proportion to his hereditary 
dignity The tribe generally consists of several villages, 
each with its chief, whom other lesser chiefe obey.® The 
whole tribe may be regarded as a village, of which the 
scattered villages constitrute the different parts, although 
the space which intervenes between theyi is sometimes 
very wide. When the king has, with the consent of the 
most important chiefs, selected a district, each chief, ^r 
kosi (i.e, rich man) builds a house on his own portion, and 
liis kinsfolk, friends, and subjects build their houses round 
it, sometimes so close together that it is hardly possible to 
pass between the dwellings, but«this is not the case as a 
rule. In the same way the chiefs are sometimes separated 
by wide tracts of open country, and sometimes not.*^ 
Livingstone also tells us that they live in a patriarchal 

r ' Livingstone, Mm. Trav.j p. 186. Burchcll, vol. ii, pp. 348, 545. 

* Livingstone, Miss. Trav.. p. 13. Appendix XIX. See the narrative of 
the dancing Quimbtindes by Serpa Pinto, vol. i. p. 231, Inaugural Dunce 
of the Sioux and Australians. 

^ Anderson, Ngatni^ p. 454. 

* Burchell, vol. ii. pp. 513, 514, 
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way, and that each man is master of his children in virtue 
of his fatherhood. The children build their houses*round 
that of their father, whose importance is increased by 
their number, so that children are regarded as a blessing, 
and are as a rule kindly treated. Near the centre of each 
circle of houses there is a raised platform with a hearth- 
place, called holla ; here they work, and eat, and talk over 
the events of the day. The poor man builds his hut 
close to the kotla of the rich, and is regarded as his child. 
The under-chief has several such circles round his own, 
and all these kotlas, with the king s large one in the 
centre, form the village or tribe. The circle of huts next 
to the king’s kotla consists of the huts of his wives and 
kinsfolk. We must add, in conclusion, that the king 
endeavours to win over the subordinate chiefs, either by 
taking their daughters to wife or by inducing his brothers 
to do so.^ 

The kotla is the hearth-place of the Bcchuanas, and, 
more than this, it is a sacred spot, as the hearth was to 
the Eomans. • It is the burial place of the chief, and 
cattle are driven over the grave until the ground is 
again level ; the common man isf however, buried outside 
the village, or Jbhe corpse is thrown upon the hill-side, 
to be devoured by wild animals. No one may enter 
the kotla with his shoes on.^ Some tribes, when they 
migrate elsewhere, are said to erect a cairn of stones upoji 
the spot. It should also be observed that the bond which 
unites the real and the adopted children of a patriarch 
is not indissoluble, bub rathev displays tokens of its 
voluntary character; families often forsake their own 
chief and betake themselves to another village, and some- 
times the whole village goes olf in the night, leaving the 
chief alone.® , 

^ Livinffstono, Miss. Trav., p. 1,'5. 

* Burcliell, vol. ii. p. 522. Livitigstont?, Mm. Trav., pp. 90, 914. Le 
Vaillant, Voyage, vol. ii. p. 216. 

* Livingstone, Narrative, p. 292. 
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Tlie partition of the tribe into patriarchal families is 
not restricted to certain given points, but extends through 
all parts of the tribe. The process of partition is carried 
on by an instructive combination of agnatistic and uterine 
kinship. A man has as a rule several wives, and no dis- 
tinction can be observed among them, except that the first- 
comer, or the woman of highest rank, has the upper hand 
when they are unable to agreb ; a quarrelsome wife has 
a hut apart.^ Nor is any distinction made between the 
children, except that the eldest son, or the eldest son of 
the woman of highest rank, inherits his father’s position.*'^ 
Even in the lifetime of a chief his subjects and herds of 
cattle are subdivided in proportion to the number of his 
wives, and each division of cattle has its distinguishing 
mark. After the fathers death, the sons of a chiefs 
wife inherit that portion of the subjects and cattle which 
was set apart in this way, and the mother takes an equal 
share.^ These are probably the divisions of which 
Livingstone and Le Vaillant speak as the '"Sun,” the 
“ Ruler,”, etc.^ 

The organization is as follows : the tribe is a system 
divided into greater and* lesser circles, and each circle is 
defined by agnation, so far as it forms gyi independent 
whole ; its position within the larger circle depends, how- 

* Alborti, p. 107, Livingstone, Misa. Trav., p. 185. 

* Alberti, p. 131. Liviiifjstone, Miss. Trav., p. 185. Le Vaillant, 
Yoyaije, vol. ii. p. 215. Burcluill, vol. ii. pp. lOl, 553. 

* Alberti, p. 138. Le A^aillant, vol. ii. p. 216. 

* “Boguera is a civil rather than a roUgious rile. All the boys of nn 

age between ten and fourt(jeii or are selected to be the companions 

for life of one of the sous of the chief. . . . These bands or regiments 
(mepato) receive particular appellations; as the Matsatsi, the suns; tht; 
Mabusa, the rulers ; equivalent to our Coldstreams or Enniskillens ; and 
though living in ditferent parts of tlie town, they turn out at the call, and 
a(>l; under the chief’s son as their commander” (Livingstone, Miss. Trav.y 
p. 147). “ Die Jiinglmge, welcbe mit einem der Sdhne eines Oberhauptes 

gleichzeitig beschnitten werden, gehbren zu dessen kiinftiger Horde” 
(Alberti, p. 138). Anderson writes (Ngamiy p. 446) .“Chihlren born of 
parents previously to their having been operated upon, cannot inherit 
regal power.” 
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ever, on the female line of descent. We shall that 
this type recurs in all the Negro and Bantu tribes, but 
often in such a mutilated form that it is .difficult to 
identify it. 

Among both peoples the village is the political unit. 
Each village is constructed on the same pattern. There 
is a large building for the council in the centre, called 
the palaver house, and an* open square ; as a rule, each 
family has as many huts, or as many sites for huts as 
the master of the household has wives ; in many districts 
the family circle, as well as the whole village, is sur- 
rounded by a paling. Each village is subject to a chief 
who is more or less powerful, and who has obtained his 
office in many different ways.^ 

In some places the head of the village is appointed 
by the king, who generally chooses his brother, sister, or 
friend for such a post. After his death, disputes are apt 
to arise between his son and heir and these village head- 
men; the state falls into anarchy or is controlled by 
violence, and, in the latter case the head-men give way 
in favour of the brothers and faithful friends of the new 
king. This state of things increases the authority of the 
king, and it shows that his will must prevail, although 
as a rule he maintains a good understanding with the 
village head-men. In the village itself the authority of 
the head-men is as absolute as that of the king in the 
tribe. But if in this way frequent internal disputes 
have given an air of conquering power to the kingship, 
yet the foundation of the kingly authority seems to rest 
on other ideas. 

Magyar writes with reference to Kimbunda: '"that 
the land is divided into several so-called soveta (circles), 
each ruled by a lesser chief, who is, however, in every 

* DuChaillu, Journey, pp. 254,259; Ilettse, Yol. i. p. 76. Cuho, vol. i. 
p. 88. Palmer, p. 63. Dcgrandpre. vol. i. pp. 63, io2. Bastian, p. 72. 
Oaillie, vol. i. pp. 36, 333, 439, 44.^. BoBumu, ]>. 203. Barth, vol. iii. 
p. 158. Canieroi), vol. ii. p. 56. Vogel, I’eterinann’b Mitthedungtrii 1857, 
p. 138. 
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respect subordinate to the Soba, or prince. These vassal 
chiefs *of the soveta are partly offshoots from the princely 
family, both of the male and female sex, partly elected 
by a majority of votes, over which, however, the influence 
of the prince is predominant. In the first case they bear 
the title of Sovan-erombe, and the dignity devolves upon 
their posterity ; in the latter case they are called Erornbe- 
an-Sekulu, and the dignity is* elective. . . . The inhabi- 
tants of the circles in question are subject to the vassal 
chiefs. There is also a class called Muk-an-djamba (sons 
of the elephant), consisting of the prince s soldiers and 
servants, who are enrolled in five hundred libata and are 
about forty thousand in number ; these are only subject 
to the prince.’’ ^ It is easy to see that a military cha- 
racter is impressed upon the prince’s rule by this horde of 
soldiers; yet this is not the basis of his power, but only 
a modification of it, as it appears from the general cha- 
racter of the community in other respects. From its 
highest to its lowest grades, the community is seen to 
consist of larger or smaller patriarchal family circles. 
Each is absolute master of his own household, and the 
internal affairs of the family are regulated by its head.^ 
The dwelling-place of each chief is called libata, from the 
dwelling of the head of a family to the princely residence.^ 
The Sova is, as among the Bechuanas, buried in the 
enclosed space round the huts, or in some cases on the 
highway.^ The Sova appears to bef the religious centre 
of his tribe ; each family, and sometimes each person, has 
its peculiar ami favourite •fetish ;«the lion, panther, hyena, 
snake, and crocodile are also reverenced, reminding us 
again of the Bechuanas.^ Yet the only real religion 
which they appear to possess consists in sacrifices to 

• * Magyar, p. 242. Serpa Pint©, vol. i. p. 167. The soldiers serve for 
booty (p. 279), with the king’s sons for leaders (p. 316), and these plunder 
their subjects. 

^ Magyar, pp. 277, 281. * Jhvd., p. 80. Appendix XIII. 

‘‘ Serpa Pinto, vol. i. p. 170. Magyar, pp. 271, 337. 

^ Magyar, pp. 241, 335-337 
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their departed forefathers, and the richest offerings are 
made to the deceased Sova.^ From this point of view it 
is perhaps significant that some tribes, such as the Bih6, 
take the name of a real or supposed ancestor.^ 

So far as our imperfect knowledge goes, we meet 
with the same features everywhere.® In Njangwe, Rus- 
suna's dwelling serves as^ the centre of the clan, and 
almost forms a village in itself.^ Fach Warua village 
has its peculiar fetish^ but for tlw most part they rever- 
ence '' Kungwe a Banza/' an idol wliich ranks as the 
ancestor of Kasongos princely family.® In Kanjenje, 
only the chief is buried, and all other corpses are 
thrown into the bush.*" The Shilluk invoke a hero as the 
original leader and father of their tribe, and they believe 
that the dead are invisibly present with the living.'^ 
The Bongo and Bari carve small wooden images of the 
dead.® Tattoo-marks serve to distinguish most of the 
tribes and families.® We need only mention one other 
feature, that there is the same change of lesser chiefs on 
the Zambesi which has been described in the case of the 
Bechuanas, and that we can trace a mixture of the male 
and female lines of descent, siiide the Urungu bear their 
mother s name, or assume that of their father after his 

death.i® 

0- 


' Magyar, pp. 21, 271. Scrpa Pinto, vol. i. pp. 168, 170. 

* Magyar, p. 227. Appendix X. 

* SSchweinfurtb, vol. i. pp. 94, 284, 484 ; vol. ii. p. 24. Cameron, vol. i. 
p. 244; vol. ii. })p. 19,68. Livingstone, Narrative,,^. 108; Mi»». Trav., 
p. 268. Bari, Mittheiluiigen dcr k. GeogmphMie GcseLlscka/t (Wien, 
1876), Neuc Folge, vol. ix- p. 298. 

* Cameron, vol. ii. p. 19. 

“ Ibid., vol. ii. p. 71. “Banza” has tho same meaning as “libata.” 
Dugrandpre, vol. i. p. 67. Cnlin, vol. i. p. 97. 

* Cameron, vol. ii. p. 71. 

^ Ibid., vol. i. p. 120. Bari, Baker, vol. i. p. 89. Mittheilungen der*'k. 
GeograpMsche GeHellaclKtft, p. 296. 

“ Schweinfurth, vol. i. p. 98. 

* Ibid., vol. i. pp. 69, 926. Livingstone, Last Journals, vol. i. p 49 ; 
Narrative, pp. 376, 624. Waitz, vol. ii. p. 25. Latham, vol. ii. p. 163. 

Livin^^btoue, Last Journals, vol. i. p. 223. 
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The wife takes an important place among all the 
peopled of whom we have now spoken, but in some ex- 
ceptional caSes descent is reckoned on the father's side. 
The female line is observed among the Damaras or Her- 
rero, neighbours to the Bechuanas. The tribe is divided 
into castes or eandas, such as the Ovakueyuba (the people 
of the sun), Ovakuenombura (the people of the rain), etc., 
and each of them observes peculiar ceremonies and supersti- 
tions. These castes derive their descent through the mother, 
not through the father.^ But the female line only applies 
to the castes, since we are told that the favourite wife 
takes precedence of the others, and that her son inherits 
the rank and property of his father.^ The wives them- 
selves fall to the man s brother, not to his sons.® We 
may add that in Bihe the king s sister’s son appears to 
be his heir, which is also the case among the Banyai of 
the middle Zambesi.^ With these exceptions, the child’s 
position depends upon its father. But the female line is 
generally observed among the Negroes and the peoples 
of West Africa. 

I suggest the following explanation of this fact. The 
Bechuana wives take, on the whole, an important posi- 
tion ; the bond between parents and children is so strong 
that a man cannot marry without the consent of his 
parents, and even after he becomes a grandfather he can 
transact no business without their consent, at any rate 
without that of his father. The mother of the chief is 
present at councils, and he can hardly decide anything 
without her consent. A married man cannot dispose of 

' Anderson, Ngami, p. 22. * Hrid.^ pp. 225, 228. ® Ihtd., p. 176. 

* Magyar, p. 241. (At p. 284 tlic sons are said to be lieirs, together 
with the female slave.) Serpa Pinto gives as h(‘ir the brother, and the 
eldest son of the eldest brother, (vol. i. p. 259. Livingstone, M'««. 
Tmv., p. 617). He says of the Balouda on the Upper Zambesi (p. 309), 
“ All the Makalaka children cleave to the mother in cases of separation, 
or n‘moval from one part of the country to anotlier.” Bachofen is not 
jnstitied in the use ho inakos of this passage in Muiterrecht, p. 106. 
Among the Bangala on the Kongo, the uncle is bound to purchase his 
sister's son (Miss. Trav.f p. 434. Magyar, p. 284). 
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the property they hold in common unless his wife agrees 
to it, and on this point her husband often compliSs with 
her wishes. This remark applies to several of the Bantu 
peoples.^ We are unable to draw from these facts such 
wide conclusions as those which Bachofen, followed by 
Giraud-Teulon, endeavours to draw from them, declaring 
that the important position occupied by women can only 
be explained by the female line of descent.^ Such hypo- 
theses are altogether groundless and visionary, and they 
are unworthy of the attention which has hitherto been 
given to them. 

It is only possible to trace the half-mystical, half-real 
validity of the important position assigned to women, if 
we think it probable that they should exert a natural 
influence. We are not justified in assuming that the 
savage feels a contempt for woman in virtue of her sex ; 
owing to her weakness, she has much to endure from the 
brutal passions of man, yet many ways of exerting in- 
fluence are open to her. Owing to her lively fancy and 
more passionate feeling, it becomes her part to, transmit 
to others the leading ideas of the primitive community ; 
she begins by being what the bard afterwards became ; 
she retains a faithful remembrance of traditions, and she 
stimulates the sluggish when they are slow to admit the 
claims of a bloody revenge. Hence women become the 
medium through which one clan asserts itself against 
another, and we h»ve already observed many instances 
of the way in which unlimited power is placed in their 
hands. Besides, it is incumbent on Bachofen and Giraud- 
Teulon to show in what way the assertion that the wife 
enjoys greater privileges than the husband can be proved ; 

’ Alberti, pp. 89, 02, 93. Livinp^stone, Narrative^ p. 108 ; Miss. Trav.^ 
p. 622. Schweinfurth, vol. ii. p. 96. r 

^ Bachofen, Mutterrecht, passim. Girand-Tenlon, Les Origines, p. 215 : 
“ C’est h la constitution de la famille par les femmes qu’il convient sans 
doute d^assif^ner I’orij^ine des prerogatives etranges et Bupcjrstitieuses 
Bccordees a la femme dans le moude barbare, et en particulier a la soeur 
chez les Africains.” 
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all that has been said only shows that women in some 
instances enjoy privileges which are always enjoyed by 
men. If a woman is found to be the head of a tribe, ^ 
these writers take it as a sign that a special sphere 
of ideas prevails, yet calmer consideration will show 
that it is merely an accidental and peculiar consequence 
of the usual conceptions. No community has been dis- 
covered in which women aldhe may bear rule. The 
female chief is either the sister or mother of the chief of 
the whole tribe, and exerts her authority in his name 
within a limited sphere; or she is the daughter and 
heiress of such a chief, who has left no sons. Wealth 
and uncommon intellectual power may also raise a woman 
to the dignity of a lesser chief. 

Giraud-Teulon lays much stress on the sisters or 
aunts who enjoy the privilege of dethroning the king 
who is their brother or nephew, but his authorities for 
this statement are very weak. He tells us tliat a chief 
called Mazonda was dethroned by his sister Mata Yafa 
on account of his cruelty.*^ The story is* taken from 
Cameron’s book, which does not say that the sister 
was called Mata Yafa, but that tliis was “ the title of 
the chief.” ® The narrative states tliat Mata Yafa had, 
by way of pastime, cut a pregnant woman to pieces; 
this enraged his sister, who was also his head wife, sincS 
she feared a like fate for herself. She won over a party 
to her side, and sought to surprise and kill the king. 
He, however, made his escape, and she then proclaimed 
another brother to be king.^ No toe who has not already 
made up his mind on the subject can see any proof of a 
sister’s rule in this story. The references to the influence 

* Schwcinfiirtb, vol. i. pp. 140-143; vol. ii. p. 64. Livingstone, Miiin. 
Trm pp. 179, 268, 273, 4G1, 502, 556; Narrative^ pp. 108, 395; Lu^t 
Journala, vol. i. pp. .32, 97. Cameron, vol. i. j)p. 56, 178 ; vol. ii. pp. 56, 61 
Maf^yar, pp. 242, 245. Andersson, p. 199. Bosman, p. 71. 

“ Giraud-Teulon, p. 218. ® Cameron, vol. ii. p. 58. 

* Ibid., vol. ii. p. 149. Appendix XX. I have no means of checkins: 
Gi/aud-Teulon’s narrative of Mek-Nassr (Les OrigineSy p. 217). 
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exerted by the mother in councils are equally unsatis- 
factory. The Bechuana practice cited above shows us 
that this may be due to the property which*they hold in 
common, and cannot, without special reasons, be referred 
to mystical and religious ideas. The partition of property 
which we have described enables the wife to be very 
independent of her husband, and with regard to the 
children she acts as the ^representative of their claims 
upon their father. Similar conditions are found in 
America, although we did not cite them.^ 

It is the woman’s position with respect to property 
which enables her to assert her equality with her hus- 
band, and which finally, among the Negroes and Bantus 
in West Africa, makes the child’s descent dependent on 
its mother, thus establishing the predominance of the 
female line. We have no reason to doubt that the con- 
ditions of the Damaras, with respect to the classes derived 
from the female line, are similar to those of the Bechu- 
anas. We have also sufiicient evidence of the source of 
the female line of descent in Bihe and among the Banyai. 
A young man of the latter tribe must either buy his 
wife or live with her in her home, and in the latter 
case, if a divojpce takes place, the children belong to their 
mother’s family. If the wife belongs to another village, 
the husband nearly always goes thither, and is treated 
by her family partly as a kinsman, partly as a servant.^ 
It is more easy ter understand marriage into a strange 
village, since we must remember that the Bechuana 
village ranks as a famify. 

The significance of tlie way in which the wife’s family 
retains its hold upon her is most apparent in the case of 
the Kimbundas. The Africans, in common with many 

* We have already said that the children and property fall to the 
Payaguan ruothcr after a divorce. Ainou^ thw Tehuelehe, the father 
points out which of liis horses are to become the jroperty of his new-borii 
son, nor can he afterw'ards dispose of tlieiu otherwise. 

* Livingstone, Misa. Trav., p. 622; Nurraiivtit p. 285. Appendix XXI. 
Corap. Ploss on the Marolong, JJas WeiO, p. 509. 
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othei* primitive peoples, believe that there is no such thing 
as a natural death, but that it is caused by magic. It is 
the most important oflSce of the tribal magician to trace 
out the criminal. On the death of a wife, her kinsfolk 
endeavour to induce the magician to fasten the guilt on 
her husband, since this will oblige him to pay to them 
a large sum as damages.^ Tl^e dread of such an event 
induces him to treat his wife with a respect which is in 
proportion to the power of her kinsfolk, and her insubor- 
dination usually increases in the same degree.^ Hence 
it follows that the wife owns her own hut, her field, and 
poultry, and that she is bound to provide for her hus- 
band’s necessities ; it is only the man’s duty to give his 
wife a new garment at every new moon.® Under such 
circumstances the man is unable to rule his wife, and 
submits to the domination of her whole family. It is 
noteworthy that he has unlimited power over such of 
his children as have a slave mother.^ Notwithstanding 
the wife’s independence, the ground-idea is maintained 
that she Is the property of her husband, an^ this makes 
her position so obscure and dubious that it is difiicult 
for her to rise from it.® 

The conditions just described occur* over a wide 
range, and where they are most fully accepted, as wit^ 
the Negroes and the western Bantus, we find that the 
female line of descent prevails. The wives are, indeed, 
usually inherited, together with other’property, but there 
is no community of goods between them and the husband. 
We are told that the Loango princesses seek to marry 
rich men, whom they ruin as soon as possible and then 
discard, and this is also said to have occurred in ancient 
Egypt. In Egypt, as is now the case with the Beni- 
Amer, daughters had to maintain their parents.® Du 

* Magyar, p. 286. * Ibid.j p. 236. ® Ihtd., p. 282. Bosman, p. 205. 

* Magyar, p. 284. * p. 281. 

* Klemm, CvlturgeschicMe^ vol. iii. p. 282. Bosnian, p. 363. Dn Gbaillu, 
Journey, p. 427. Degrandpre, vol. i. p. 181. Muuzinger, p. 337. Giraud- 
Ttiulon, p. 246L 
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Chaillu says much of the independence of the wives, 
and he asserts that when the father-in-law is dissatis- 
fied with the husband, he often reclaims his daughter.^ 
The influence of the family clearly appears in the rule 
that a man may buy his wives, but not those who are 
daughters of a prince, or even those of his own equals.^ 
We find everywhere the fetish- worship which we have 
already described, but in connection with the tribe, not 
with the village ; this change is the result of the trans- 
formed character of the village, which we shall presently 
consider more closely. In many villages the newly-born 
child is dedicated to a special fetish, a custom which 
gives a religious character to kinship, since we cannot 
doubt that it has to do with the worship of ancestors.^ 
Du Chaillu states that the skulls of ancestors are pre- 
served in a hut set apart for them, and that the dried 
powder of their brains, mixed with food, softens the 
heart of the eater.^ The head of each tribe possesses an 
idol, which is worshipped by its members.^ The nature 
of these tribes is somewhat obscure, and we shall pre- 
sently give our opinion on the subject; the child belongs 
to them on one side only, and in‘ this case the female line 
of descent gen orally predominates.^ 

Du Chaillu says that in Ashango, the brothers of the 
dead man successively inherit his property and rank. If 
no brother survives, the eldest son of the eldest sister is 
the heir. It is onl}^ in the Bakalai tribe that the son 
is his father’s heir.'^ In Loango, and in many districts 
on the Congo, the saihe rule prevails.® According to 
Bosman, Accra is the only place on the coast of Guinea 

* Du Chaillu, Journey, pp. 171, 197. 

* Degrandpre, vol. i. ]jp. 101, 102. 

* Baetian, p. 77. Bosmau, p. 129. ^ 

* Du Chaillu, Journey, p. 190. ® Ibid., pp. 146, .%2. ' 

* With respect to families and family iiamcB, see Klciiiiu, Cultnrge* 
schichte, vol. iii. pp. 288, 339. Isert, p. 180. Forbes, Dahomey, vol. ii. 
p. 73. Winterbottom, p. 170. 

^ Du Chaillu, Journey, p. 429. 

* Degraudpre', vol. i. p. 109. Baatian, p. 71. 
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where children inherit their fathers* goods; yet even 
when the female line of descent is observed, the father’s 
rank, shielch and sword devolve upon the eldest son.^ 
Bosman*s statements require, however, some explanation. 
He says, “ The children of the brothers or sisters are the 
true heirs : the eldest boy of the family inherits from his 
mother’s brother, or from his son (?), if he has one, and 
the eldest girl inherits from her mother s sister, or from 
her daughter, if she has one. No account is taken of 
kinsfolk on the father’s side, whether father, brother, 
or sister, and nothing can bo inherited from them.”^ 
Caillie states that in the tribes of Hio Nunez, the sisters 
son inherits the dignity of chief.^ 

Travellers usually trace the source of the female line 
of descent to the husband’s want of confidence in his 
wife’s chastity, but proofs of this assertion are wanting. 
The mode of inheritance described by Bosman certainly 
cannot be explained in this way, since dignity could not 
devolve upon the son if his exclusion from the property 
were justified by doubt as to his blood relaUonship. The 
simple explanation of the female line of descent is found 
in the Bechuana custom of distinguishing the different 
circles of the patriarchal families through the mothers,^ 
and if we are able to show how the organization of dis- 
trict communities arose out of those of Bechuanaland, 
there can be no doubt that this opinion is just. 

Du Chaillu gives the following detailed description 
of a West African community: “Tribes bearing difierent 
names considering themselves different nations, though 
speaking the same language. . . . These tribes were 
divided into a great number of clans, each clan indepen- 

* Although in Accra property is inherited in the male line, the female 
li«e is recognized by giving the mother’s name to the child. 

^ Busman, p. 20G. 

^ Caillie, vol. i. p. 127. See Waitz, vol. ii. pp. 123, 131. Klemm, 
Culturgeschichte, vol. iii. pp. 287, 288, 338. 

* Winterbottom stands alone in his assertion that the female line is to 
be explained by polygamy. 
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dent of the others, and often at war with one or other of 
them. . . . The patriarchal form of government wus the 
only one known ; each village had its chief, ^and further 
in the interior the villages seemed to be governed by 
elders, each elder, with his people, having a separate 
})ortion of the village to themselves. There was in each 
clan the ifoumou, foumou, or acknowledged head of the 
clan {ifoumou meaning the ' source,’ the ‘ father ’). 

I have never been able to obtain from the natives a 
knowledge concerning the splitting of their tribes into 
clans : they seemed not to know how it happened, but 
the formation of new clans does not take place now 
among them. 

“ Kings never obtain power over large tracts of coun- 
try, as we see in Eastern Africa ; the house of a chief or 
elder is not better than those of his neighbours. 

“ The despotic form of government is unknown ; no 
one can be put to death at the will of the chief, and a 
council of elders is necessary before one is put to death. 

. . . Very few; cases occur in which the fathe^ of the 
family is made to drink the mhoundou, for he may 
compel any of his people to drink it. Every one is 
under the protection of some one. If, by death, a negro 
is suddenly left alone, he runs great risk of being sold 
iijto slavery. Pretexts for such a deed are not found 
wanting. Every one must have an elder to speak his 
palavers for him. . . . Any free man, by a singular custom, 
called hola bonda, which consists in placing the hands 
on the head of an elder, can place himself under the 
protection of the patriarch who is thus chosen, and 
henceforward becomes one of his people. Of course, the 
man under whose protection another places himself 
belongs to a different clan. 

“Tribes and clans intermarry with each other, and 
this brings about a friendly feeling among the people. 
People of the same clan cannot marry with each other. 
The least consanguinity is considered an abomination. 
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• . . Slaves always belong to a different tribe from that 
of their owner/' ^ 

It is plain that we here have to do with a mixed 
tribal and clan government, owing to the fact that each 
clan obeys its chief, and that one clan is constantly 
striving for the superiority over another/ On account 
of the frequent disputes, of the continual advance 
towards the coast, and of theb diffusion of trade, it often 
happens that single clans separate from the rest, and 
also that one clan becomes dispersed into several villages, 
divided from each other by the villages of other clans. 
The connection between the fragments of the clan which 
is still maintained, shows that the separation is not of 
very ancient date.® We have reason to believe that 
the clans which obey a common chief were originally 
members of one large family group. Du Chaillu found 
that the heir changed his name on his accession to a 
higher dignity. Quengueza was king of Rembo, of the 
Commi tribe ; he was subsequently called Oganda, after 
which np one dared to call him Quengueza. The head 
of the clan Aboga., in the Commi tribe, bears the name 
Oganda, the next brother that of Quengueza ; the next is 
Kombe-Niavi, a name formerly given to the present 
Oganda/ This is apparently the same ?irrangement as 
that described by Bastian in Loango. The five prinqes 
who have a claim to the crown inhabit remote villages, 
and are not permitted to enter the capital. The first 

* Du Chaillu, Journey ^ p, 424. 

® Dcgrandpie (vol. i. pp 107, 189) givTjs tho following instance of tlic 
power of the villages. Princes — that is, men whose mothers were of the 
blood royal — had the right of selling men at pleasure. But “ Les droits 
des princes-nes cesseiit dans les limites de ces bonrgades ; ils ne peuvent 
les exercer sur leurs habitans, quo dans la campagno oil ils trouvont des 
jiretextes pour les attirer lorsqu’ils veulent attentcr k leur liberte'; mais 
ils ne le peuvent dans le village meme, oil nul autre officier que le gouver- 
neur n’a le droit de venir commander.” 

* Du Chaillu, Journey, pp. 16, 82, 233,430. 

^ Ibid., pp. 19, 429: “On my second journey, Obindji, the Bakalai 
chief, was called Bateuou, having taken the name of his father.” 
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was called Mani-Kay, the second Mani-Bokke, the third 
Mani-Galloga, the fourth Mani-Kat, the fifth ®Mani- 
Ingarni. As soon as Mani-Kay succeeded the dead king, 
his name devolved on Mani-Bokke, and so on in succes- 
sion down to Mani-Ingami, for whom a now name was 
chosen.^ 

It is easy to show that the Bechuana community 
may under certain conditions be transformed into a com- 
munity of the nature we have just described. Each of 
the Bechuana circles, both larger and smaller, is divided 
in accordance with the wives of the chief ; the marks by 
which each division is distinguished have at first a 
natural tendency to change into clan-rnarks, and 
secondly, when no definite system of marks is in use, the 
mark already ein})loyed by the wife's family naturally 
presents itself as the sign of that portion which belongs 
to her. Sup])Osing that two sisters are married into 
difierent families, their family circle falls into subdivi- 
sions, bearing the same name, and when, on the death of 
their husbands, the bond is broken which kept the circle 
together, those which bear the same name will have a 
tendency to reunite, so long as fa nomadic mode of life 
keeps distinct social elements in motion.^ As soon as 
this mobility ^diminishes, in consequence of the rising 
importance of agriculture and the consequent contrac- 
tion of the territoiy necessary for the support of the 
tribe, each of the larger circles splits into a number of 
clans, which may be of the same race from circle to 
circle, and thus we have the villages described in West 
Aiiica. 

It is a Bechuana custom for the king to try to unite 
the under-chiefs more closely to himself by intermarriage; 
either by marrying their daughters, or by giving hjis 
sisters or father’s widows to them as wives. If the 

* Baslian, p. 58. 

* Livingstone*, Narrative^ p. .311: “In travelling, those belonging to 
one tribe (that is, clan) always keep by tlicniBelvea, and help one another.’* 
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share of the king’s property and dominion which each 
son is Ho inherit comes to him through the mother, the 
king’s son inherits the fourth share of his mother’s 
brother ; other shares may perhaps come to him, but this 
is his in any case. The uncle may have sons of his own, 
and may divide his property among them in the usual 
way, but each son can only receive a part of his father’s 
territory, and the whole finally devolves upon the sister’s 
son. In this way he begins to ai)pear as the true heir 
in all circles below that of the king. The king’s son 
remains the heir, but he must be the eldest son of the 
chief wife ; and so much weight is given to the mother 
by this qualification, that in the long-run the kingship 
is also subject to the female line of descent. A woman 
may obtain access to the highest command in more than 
one way. It may either occur through the custom, so 
widely diffused in Africa, of the king’s marriage to his own 
sister, or there may be some doubt about the hereditary 
character of the kingly office, and tliis tends to put for- 
ward a family regarded as worthy to be elected ; a custom 
found among almost all the peoples we have mentioned. 
Men who assert and exercise the right of abandoning 
their chief and cl loosing another, are £^ways on the 
verge of an elective kingship. The promotion of the 
sister’s son to this dignity more usually occurs, however, 
when the brother of a deceased king is able to sot aside 
his son. The brother is always able to urge the claims of 
seniority, which constitutes an important advantage in 
the eyes of i)rimitive men. Among the Bechuanas, 
when a king dies, each son receives that portion of goods 
and subjects which had been assigned to his mother, but 
the supreme command is given to the eldest son. During 
thp father’s lifetime the sons bear the names of their 
respective mothers, but after his death the eldest son 
assumes his name. In this way the name and rank 
disappear together, and it becomes easy for the eldest 
of the surviving brothers to seize for himself the name 
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and rank of his lately deceased brother, or rather, of 
the father who died long before.^ • 

In this way the singular mode of siicces^on to names 
and dignities, which we described above, becomes intel- 
ligible to us. While the brother takes possession of the 
dead king’s dwelling in the central square, the sons 
each inherit a portion of his wealth, and these portions 
are originally smaller than their uncle’s kotla, and tend 
to grow less, since all the scattered elements of the com- 
munity are attracted to the chief’s kotla. In this way 
the sons of the deceased king become weaker under the 
uncle’s rule, while, on the other hand, the sister’s son is 
in the ascendant, since his mother’s dignity makes him 
the most distinguished member of his father’s circle. 
Even when the wealth of the king’s sons equals that of 
the king’s sister, yet after the death of all the father’s 
brothers they are often set aside, and thus become sink- 
ing stars. Then the general tendency towards the female 
line of descent makes it easy for the sister’s son to inherit 
the kingly ppwer. 

We have already said that in many instances the 
female line of descent is obseryed with respect to the 
inheritance of property without including the oflScial 
dignity ; the converse never occurs, except that the chil- 
dren of a slave mother occasionally inherit from their 
father. This is the necessary development from such a 
state of things as exists among the Bechuanas ; first 
the property, afterwards official rank, devolve upon the 
female line. It is, ou the other hand, impossible to 
trace the course of development if the female line is held 
to be the primitive line of descent in Africa. 

When we attempt to classify the African peoples 
with respect to their civilization, we should place the 
Bushman and the Hottentot on the lowest plane, then 

* Camoron, Ugogo, vol. i. p. 101 : “ On the donth of a chief, the son is 
supposed to look ui)on his father’s eldest surviving brother as his new or 
adopted father.” 
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the other Bantu peoples, and give the highest place to the 
Negroee. Such a classification compels us to seek for 
the primitive conditions among the Bechuanas, not 
among the Negroes. A hasty glance at the Bushmans 
and Hottentots teaches us that their social order is alto- 
gether primitive, since it is so extremely simple. The 
Bechuana communities can also be easily explained from 
the fact of their primitive condition. We see tribes or 
hordes gather round the most consjiicuous person as 
their chief; and since this office depends upon personal 
advantages, it is not hereditary, although the son in- 
herits his father’s property.^ The wife has a right to 
the property she has gained for herself, and in the event 
of a divorce, she retains the young children.^ A girl 
who is marriageable, and not yet promised in marriage, 
cannot, among the Bushmans, be married without her 
own consent ; but girls are, for the most part, promised 
to some member of the tribe from the time of their birth.® 
As soon as property increases in importance, and is less 
equally distributed, the question with respect to the 
sons’ share in the inheritance leads to testamentary be- 
quests, such as we notqd among the Bechuanas, and 
the office of chief, which is combined with considerable 
wealth, becomes hereditary. The relativfly high posi- 
tion of women may be assumed in this case. 

A comparison between the primitive social life of 
African peoples, as it is found among the Hottentots, and 
that of the Brazilian tribes, shows that in both countries 
the single family, with the father as ruler, must be taken 
as the fundamental type of social development. Differ- 
ences occur, however, in conformity with the differences 
which affect the natural conditions of life ; some differ- 
ences also appear during the process of development and 

^ Le Vaillant, Voyage, vol. ii. p. 72; Sec. Voyage, vol. iii. pp. 10, 11. 
Buicholl, vol. i. p. 373. 

* Burchell, vol. i. p. 373. Le Vaillant, Voyage, vol. iL p. 43. 

.Burchell, voL ii. p. 59. 
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in the motive forces. The American Indian possesses 
nothing of value except his daughters, while in^ Africa 
the movable property of cattle plays an important part. 
In America, habit, the fear of their common enemy, the 
name, dwelling, and tamanuus which they have in com- 
mon, create the first groups within the tribe ; in Africa, 
men are associated together by their property. In both 
countries the formation of groups is due, not so much to 
ideas of descent as to their local boundaries ; this prin- 
ciple begins by assigning to the mother a separate hut, 
placed within the father s kraal, and goes on to establish 
clans living in distinct quarters of the village. Our im- 
aginative power is associated with objects of sense, and 
the thoughts of primitive men consist in imaginations ; 
only those things are combined in thought which he has 
seen in local association, and at first that will appear to 
him to be hostile of which he fails to see the local con- 
nection. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ASIA. 

MaUiyaTi Oczin — SomaHclo and Pjudur — Indian aborig:iDes — Service and 
luigTiition of brid(?groom — Kasias — Process of development — Pro- 
miscuous intercourse of Nairs— Nair development — Limboos and 
Lepclias — Western Asia. 

In China, and among the other Mongolian races, as well 
as among the Finns, wc find clans, or, at least, clan-like 
groups of kinsfolk, who also possess the usual charac- 
teristic of exogamy. In all cases individuals are distri- 
buted into patriarchal families, and no dii’cct traces of 
the female line of descent exist. 

The primitive conditions are maintained in their 
greatest })urity among the Malays of Sumatra, in the 
kingdom of Menangkabao. This people is divided into 
tribes (Laras) and subdivided into clans (Suktfs). Each 
village has a chief for every sukus it contains. Each 
•sukiis is responsible for all tlie families of which it con- 
sists, and each family (Gezin) is lesponsible for the debts 
of its members, and the family holds and inherits pro- 
perty in common. Each individual belongs to his mother’s 
gezin and sukus ; even after his marriage, a man cannot 
foiiin an independent gezin, but he, his brothers and 
sisters, still belong to that of their mother. He works 
for the gezin and is bound to provide for it ; he is not 
bound in the same way to his wife, although he usually 
assists her as far as he is able to do so. These conditions 
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now appear to be dying out; the male line of (descent 
and individual property are fast spreading under Euro- 
pean influence and that of Islam.^ 

The form of marriage which enjoins each man to 
remain in the house of his parents is onl}^ the extreme 
form of that which is in use in Sumatra under the name 
Semando. In such marriages the man and wife are on 
an equal footing, and their respective rights are protected 
by a contract between the relations of the two parties.^ 
This form of marriage, however, is only common among the 
poor ; ® marriages are more commonly either Djudur — in 
which case a man buys his wife as his absolute property — 
or Amhelanak — in which the woman's family buys a hus- 
band for her, who is thereby completely detached from his 
own family ; his new family becomes responsible for the 
debts he contracts after the wedding, and he lives with 
them as something between a son of the house and a 
slave.^ Djudur involves the observance of the male, 
Ambelanak of the female line, and the question as to 
which was the original line of kinship among the Malays 
resolves itself into the question whether the man origin- 
ally took his wife to his own home or established himself 
in her family.* 

It is certainly difficult to decide on the priority of 
this or that custom. In order to make our argument as 
conclusive as possible, we must also consider the primi- 

‘ Bachofen, Ant. Br., voL i. p. 55. Waitz, vol. v. pp. 1, 141. Newbold 
vol. ii. p. 220. 

2 Ibid., p. 226. ‘ 3 p 3f,o^ 

^ Marsden, pp. 225-227, 236, 272. See Forbes, AVewera Years in Ceylon^ 
vol. i. p. 333 : lu Cingulese marriages there is no commnnity of propeity 
between the husband and wife ; and the two forms, culled Beena and Deega 
marriage, caime a great ditfereuce in the right of female inheritance. A 
woman married in Beena lives in the house, or in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of her parents, so as to be able to cook for them, and render 
tliem assistance in times of sickness or in old ape ; if so marrie<l, she has a 
right of inheritance along with her brothers. If married m Deega, that 
is, to live in her husband’s house aiid village, she loses her right of paternal 
inheritance, and acquires new lighls from the patrimony of her husband.” 
See also Formosa^ Lambert, vol. i. p. 32. 
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tive peoples of India. In the case of these peoples, I 
have only observed two instances of the man establishing 
himself in tlie wife’s dwelling ; among the once-powerful 
Koochs, and among the Kasias. We shall presently con- 
sider the Kasias more closely. We are told that a Kooch 
woman owns the property, and it is inherited from mother 
to daughter; the husband lives with his wife and her 
mother, and is subject to both of them.^ Although this 
migration of the husband rarely takes place, yet it is very 
common for the bridegroom to live for a while in his 
bride’s house and the reason for this custom is that, 
as in America, the husband buys his bride by working 
for her kinsfolk. Knox tells us that in Ceylon, where 
the houses consist of only one room, the children, as they 
grow up, are accustomed to pass the night in a neigh- 
bour’s house, which they prefer to their own home, and 
where perhaps they find a bedfellow. These neighbours 
are not displeased that young people in the same rank 
of life should make acquaintance with their daughters 
in this \^ay, since they know that it will l?e the means 
of inducing the young men to help them in their work, 
and in other matters.^ ’Among the Marianas, the wooer 
who is unable to contribute to the support of his future 
wife must become a servant to her family until he marries 
her.^ 

We may be disposed to trace a connection between 
customs which enjoin the bridegroom to earn his bride 
by labour in her parents’ house^ and, again, to take up 
his permanent abode with them. Yet it can be safely 
asserted that no such connection exists, and that the 
two customs spring irom distinct ideas. Serving for 
the bride is only a mode of purchasing a wife, while the 

* * Journal of Asiat. Soc. of Bengal^ 1849, vol. xviii. p. 707 ; Hodgson. 
See Appendix XXII. 

* E.g, Kookies (^Butler's Travels, p. 82. See Journal of Asini. 
of Bengal, 1855, vol. xxiv. ; Stewart), Meekius (^Bailer's Traceu, p. lo8), 
and Misliinees (Cooper, Mish. Hills, p. *z3G). 

^ Knox, p J 92. Freyciuet, vol. ii. pt. i. p. 386. 
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migration of the husband is due to the great cohesive 
power of the several families, which caus^ tfiem to 
refuse to part with any of their members. Since men 
are more independent, they are also less stationary ; they 
can no longer attract the women to themselves, and are 
therefore attracted by them. It might be expected that 
such a custom would gradually exert a destructive in- 
fluence upon marriage whenever the husband gives up 
the connection with his own family. We do not find 
that in Sumatra the bond of marriage is easily broken 
when the man remains in his mother’s gezin, but the 
tie appears to be a loose one among the Kasias whom we 
have mentioned above. 

The circumstances of this people have been altogether 
misunderstood by Bachofen. He assumes that the bond 
of marriage is so firm that the father’s line of descent 
must prevail amongst them, since the paternity is never 
doubtful.^ Bachofen bases his opinion upon two quite 
unimportant treatises, of which the first contains nothing 
about marriage, and the second gives an obscure and 
doubtful report that marriages are contracted in a very 
regular way, that conjugal infidelity rarely if ever 
occurs, but that bigamy is practised.^ Bachofen there- 
fore concludes that they do not observe the female line 
df descent, because no doubts are entertained with re- 
spect to the paternity.® We also believe that the female 
line does not arise from doubt as to the paternity, but 
we do not accept Bacliofen’s premisses, since competent 
accounts by Yule and* Fisher give a very diflerent de- 
scription of the Kasian marriages. 

The licentious character of their marriages constitutes 
the worst feature in the customs of this people ; it can, 
indeed, scarcely be termed a marriage, since the connec- 

* Bachofen, Ant. Br.., vol. i. p. 213. 

* Asiat. llesearchy 1832, vol. xvii. p. 501 ; W^alters. Journal of Roy. Geo. 
Soc., 1832, vol. ii. p. 94 ; Murphy. 

* Journal of Aiiat. Soc. of Bengal, 1840, vol. ix. p. 834. 
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tion is so frequently dissolved. The man does not take 
his wife hopae, but lives in her house, or pays her occa- 
sional visits > he appears to be only accepted in order to 
add to the number of the wife’s family.^ The couples sepa- 
rate so often and so readily that it sometimes seems as if 
the woman had two lovers at the same time, so that it has 
been believed that polyandry is practised among them.^ 

Such a marriage resembles the pre-nuptial connections 
described by Knox in Ceylon. The assertion has often 
been made that there was no marriage among primitive 
men, who were contented with such a temporary con- 
nection, and the primitive character of the female line 
of descent lias been based upon this assertion. The case 
of the Kasias is, however, not conclusive, since neither 
the primitive character of their female line nor the 
primitive character of their free sexual relations are 
established facts. And we think it possible to show 
that these customs, so far from being primitive were 
introduced at a comparatively late jieriod. 

Wheq it is asserted that a permanent tie* of marriage 
would be established with difficulty among primitive 
men, it is in virtue of tho maxim that social organizations 
only become permanent and enduring af^er a lapse of 
time. In all places, however, in which man is found, 
we find also that the family group, or clan, is highly 
developed, and it seems to us that this organization 
is much more cohesive than the individual family, 
which is merely held together by the brute force of the 
father. We believe that the earliest development must 
be traced to the father’s claim to some equivalent for 
the loss of his daughter ; the next step in advance is the 
attempt so secure for her a fair position with reference 
to her husband, after the marriage has taken place; 
ami it is the father-in-law’s intervention which finally 

^ Journal of Asiat. Soc. of Bengal^ 1S44, vol. xiii. p. 624; Yule. See 
Appi iulix XXlll. 

* Ibid., Ib40, vol. ix. p. 834 ; Fisher. 

a 
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causes the woman to be the ruler of the household.^ 
Conditions such as those of the Koochs or tliose in 
Menangkabao gradually arise, and these again yield to 
those of the Kasias. It is only in this way that a 
natural progress can be traced, and that this is really 
the fact, and no idle fancy, a2:)pears from the further 
development which is found among the Nairs on the 
coast of Malabar. If we regard the social conditions of 
this people as in the first stage of develoj)ment, they are 
as difficult to understand as they become intelligible 
when we accept them as the latest j)hase of the develop- 
ment we have described. 

’ Freycitiet writes as follows of the Marianas (vol. ii. pt. i. pp. 475, 
477): “lJue lille, eii so mariani, u’upporl.»ii jamais do doth, son mari : 
e’etait h, liii on a scs paieiis qu’il apj)ai‘t(M»ait do ponrvoir a toiitos Ics 
iu*oessit('s de I’entreo en menage ; a la mort du pere, sa fortune ot scs 
enfans i)assnient enire les mains do la v(‘uvo ; si, au contraire, c’e'tait la 
femme qui mourait d’abord, los parens de cellc-ci s’emparaiemt non seule- 
inent des biens duinari, mais anssi des enfans qu’elle liii avaitdoune's. . . . 
La veuve que son mari laissait sans enfans coiiscjrvait non soulement 
tons lee bieijs d(i la com mu nan to, imiis avait droit (‘ii outre, h uno cspece 
de douairo, non.nni fagiihot(herit5ige)auqnel toutes lespanmtfis du deiunt 
etaient tenues de contribucr; en J’acc('ptant eile cos&oit de demourer 
alliee h, la famille oii son mariage Tavait fait enti er. ct lui dev( nait 
eiitieremcnt etrangoro.” Laval gives a Muiilar account of the Maldivians 
(p. 113) : “ Les i'emmes n’oiit rien en niarnigo et lUi i)ortent rion ; e’est 
uux maris qui les prennent de les accommod(^r de tout ce qiii leur est 
necessairo et de fairo les fi nis des iiopces. scion b nr (pialite. Anssi ils leur 
constituent un douaire qn’ils appellent Haas, nun pas selou les biens et la 
qualite du mary, mais scion la qiialite deia lemme et sidon que ses meres 
et ayeulles en out cu, car ollti lu- jaait avoir inoins. ... La plus part des 
femmes tiemnent ce Kaas, pour I’lncmeur et J’auciennete do leur raaison, 
parce que la plus grande partie d’elles en qiiitte niio partio on le tout, si 
bon leur semble, jieu de jour^apres qu’ils sont mariez. Si lo mary mourt, 
il est periuis a ello de jireiidrc sou douaire sur ses biens, mais ](*s lieritiers 
composeut avec elle, que si olio I’avoit quite' durant la vi(3 du doTunt, clle 
n’y pouri-oit plus rien deniandor.” In both instances tlm child takes the 
rank of its mother : “ C’e'iait ordiiiairoment snr los femmes que s’etabiissait 
I’e'chelle de la parents muriannai.-o ” (Kjvvcinet, p. 372). “L(‘s femmes 

nobles, qnoique mariees a des personnes de eonclition inferioure et non 
nobles, ne perdent pas leur rang; mesmcjsles enfans qni on sont issus sont 
nobles par le moyen de lour nroro.bicn quo lour jKU-ii fust de vile condition. 
Anssi les femmes de basse qualite mariecs a des nobles ne sont jias annoblies 
par lenrs maris, et dies retie nnent leur premier rang, ebaeun domeuro on 
sa condition, ct il n’y a point deconl usi-m pour cc r. -aid ” (Laval, p. 151) 
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The Nairs constitute the ruling caste on the Malabar 
coast, a^d live as rajahs or warlike nobles. Like other 
Indian peopled, the Nairs jealously maintain their purity 
of caste, and their women are only allowed to marry 
men of their own or of a higher caste. Incest is abhor- 
rent to them ; all sexual relations are forbidden to 
members of the same household, which generally includes 
the whole family. But withid these limits of the caste 
and the family the greatest liberty in sexual relations 
prevails. The family group — ^that is, the “joint family’’ 
which is so common throughout India — includes many 
allied families, which not only live together in large 
common houses, but also possess everything in common. 
There is a common tenure of land, over which the eldest 
male member of the community presides, while the 
mother, and after her death the elder sister, is in charge 
of the household. If a brother separates from the rest 
ho is generally accompanied by his favourite sister, who 
takes charge of his house. The movable jnoperty wdiich 
a man leaves behind him is divided among* his sisters’ 
children. The men do not marry, but may free |u exit 
other hoxises as suitors, v^ithout ceasing to live at home, 
and without being in any degree detached from the 
mateimal family. As soon as a girl is marriageable, the 
mother invites lier kinsfolk and fiiends, and pi'esents 
herself with her daughter, arrayed in all her oi’naments. 
She avsks whether any one is willing to maiTy the girl, 
and if a suitor is found the Avedding is solemnized with 
great splendour. The chief ceremdny" consists in wdnding 
a silken cord, to which a coin worth about two shillings 
is attached, round the necks of both, and the bridegroom 
then hangs tlie coin round the bride’s throat. He is 
thus entitled, if so disposed, and if he is not too nearly 
lelated to the girl, to regard her as his wife for the 
space of one day ; but thenceforward they see no more 
of each other than if no such union had taken place. 
He may have love passages in many houses ; she chooses 
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two, four, even as many as twelve husbands, on whom 
she bestows her favours, and receives in returh small 
gifts for herself and her mother. Each fever remains 
at her command for twenty-four hours, and he must 
make himself useful to her during this period by fetch- 
ing wood and the like, and he also enjoys the rights of 
a husband. Both parties are free to break off the con- 
nection without ceremony* and divorces are very frequent. 
The paternity of every Nair is unknown.^ 

McLennan believes that these conditions represent 
the first stage in the primitive life of man. We do not 
now undertake to examine this author s theory, but we 
are able to give our reasons for not regarding the Nair- 
type as primitive. This people is in no respect one of 
primitive culture, but has been developed in one direction 
by very varied external conditions. It is therefore 
probable that the singular customs we have described 
are final rather than primitive. Their promiscuous inter- 
course is not the primitive condition, maintained in some 
strange fashion, nor has it produced the female line of 
descent ; this lino is more probably due to the extreme 
concentration of the family grbup, and the fact that it 
had prevail(Mi so long probably paved the way for pro- 
miscuous intercourse. 

Our readers must have observed that the Nairs 
solemnize weddings, although they do not recognize the 
validity of marriage. It is impossible not to regard the 
ceremony by which a girl is dedicated to what is, accord- 
ing to our ideas, an uifchaste life, as a wedding ceremony 
which has been degraded into a mere formality. The 
tying of the knot is found elsewhere as the symbol of 
the marriage union, and the coin is the symbol of the 
bridegroom's wedding gift. These symbols become quite 
unintelligible if the dedication ceremony is placed on 
the same plane as the festivities with which primitive 
men celebrate the advent of puberty. Even Bachofen 
' Buclianan, vol. ii. p. 412. See Bachofen, Ant Br., vol. i. chs. xxviii-xxx. 
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recognizes a symbolical marriage in the ceremony we 
have described. We need not now consider the surpris- 
ing assertion •that the Nairs marriage contract serves as 
the preliminary condition of his claim to sexual liberty; 
this follows from the mythological theory, which we 
shall discuss later on. 

Among the northern Nairs, the women hold inter- 
course with the men as their ‘lovers, and are very faith- 
ful to them, but they have nothing to do with the 
household management as long as the man’s mother is 
alive. He may, if he chooses, send the woman away 
at any time, and on his death she goes back with her 
children to her brother, takes charge of his house, and 
her children become his heirs.^ The same mode of life 
prevails among the Buntar, the highest class of the 
ISudras Tulavas; except that the eldest daughter of a 
Tula van Rajah never marries, but takes now one, now 
another Brahman as her lover; her sons become Rajahs, 
and her eldest daughter carries on the family.^ Similar 
conditions exist among the Mogayen (Tulavan fishermen) 
and the Biluares, who extract juice from palm-trees.® 
These are certainly transition forms either of a waning 
or of a waxing Nair-type; and since it^is difficult to 
obtain any certainty about them, they are of no use for 
our present purpose. 

Lubbock’s account of the Limboos will serve as an 
example of the inaccurate way in wffiich these kinds of 
customs have sometimes been described. Limboo sons 

* nuclmnan, vol. ii. p. 513. * 76/cZ., vol. iii. pp. 10-18. 

• Ilnd.j vol. ii. p. 492 ; vol. iii. pp. 22, .53. “The wife works for her 

hnsbuntrs master, who mii.-t maiiitaiu her and her cldldrcn, until they 
are altle to work; the eldest sou then helonf^s to him, but all the other 
children belong to their mother’s master, and return to the hut of her 
parents.” TJie children of Catul or Ourumhal sliivi s all belong to the 
mother’s master vol. ii. p. 498). We are told of the Corar slaves to 

the Tulavas, who were formerly in possession of the country : “ The master 
pays the expense of the marriage feast. When a man dies, his wives, 
with all their children, return to the huts of tlieir respe<d,ive mothers and 
brothers, and belong to their masters ” vol. iii. p. 101). 
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belong to their fathers if a small sum of money has been 
paid to the mother; the child then receives a naftie and 
18 admitted into his father s tribe, while the daughters 
abide with their mother.^ In this custom Lubbock traces 
a survival of an extinct female line of descent. It is 
hardly necessary to say that we should rather trace in 
such a custom the dawning of a female line ; but the 
custom itself has no exMence. Campbell, to whom 
Lubbock refers, only states that the Limboo bride is 
purchased, and, if such a stipulation has been previously 
made, is taken to her husband s home. Labour is often 
substituted for the juirchasc money. His account goes 
on to say that children born out of wedlock, and those 
born of a connection between Limboo men and Lepcha 
women, are called Koosaha, The father may obtain pos- 
session of the boys by purchase and by Jiaming them, 
but the girls belong to the mother.^ Here we are, in 
the first place, only concerned with children born out of 
wedlock, and, secondly, with the children of persons of 
distinct trib^vS, which are by the mode of naming them 
placed on a level with the illegitimate. It should be 
noted that the Limboos are strictly endogamous, the 
only exceptioq. being made in favour of the Lepchas.** 

The existence of the female line among the peoples 
of Western Asia has been ascertained with respect to 
some ancient tribes ; in other cases the inference of its 
existence is not wholly justified.^ It does not now pre- 
vail in any part of that country. It would be lost labour 
• 

* Lubbock, Origin of Civ,f p. 149. Appendix XXIV. 

* Lubbock quotes Campbell, Trans. Ethno, Soc., Novr Scries, vol. vii., 
which I have had no opportunity of consulting; but I think the same 
reference may be found in Journal Asiat. JSoc. of Bengal. 

® Journal Asiat. Soc. of Bengal., 1640, vol. ix. p. GOij; Campbell. 
Appendix XXV. ** 

^ Ibid., p. 590. 

* Lycians (Ht^rodofus, i. 1 73). In Northern Africa we may also cite 
the Ethiopians (BMchofeii, Mufterrecht, p. 21), the Boga ancestors of the 
Biscliari, and the Me88ophites(76?<i., p. 108), Barea and Bazer (Munzinger, 
pp. 481, 484), Touaregs (Duveyrier, pp. 337-340). 
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to say more of these various accounts, since they afford 
no material of any value in solving the question as to 
the motives /or preferring the one or the other line. 
They are capable of being interpreted in whichever sense 
has previously been adopted as the right one.^ 

' I may liore direct attention to Wilken’s attempt to trace the female 
line nmon^ tlie Arabs. IJis conclusions are based upon the following 
facts : 1. 'i'liat ])olyandry and iincliastQ customs throw doubt upon the 
patfTiiity, so that it would be most natural to adopt the female line. 
‘2. Tliat the Arabs call tlio clan li.ttu, or belly, which j)oints to the mother, 
o. That goirui cIhjis ar(i called after the mother’s tribe. 4. Tliat the 
character of the mother’s brother is suj)posed to devolve upon the sister’s 
children. \Vilk(m himself is of opinion that each fact, taken singly, 
proves nothing, but tliat in the aggregate they are of weight. We shail 
subscij^uently show tliat Wilken’s opinions are untenable. 
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CHAPTER V. 

POLYNESIA. 

Polynesian classes — Marriage and class — Fijian Vasn. 


The Polynesian definition of kinship must bo added to 
the conditions we have described in the last chapter. 
The dividing line which is usually drawn between the 
Polynesian and Melanesian is in this case without 
significance. 

In Polynesia, the distinct classes constitute *a similar 
state of things to the family group in the peoi)les we 
have just considered, since they form an exclusive organi- 
zation, holding property in common. It is not very clear 
how these classes arose, but we may assume that they 
are connected with an earlier distribution into clans, so 
that the chief represents the eldest line of the posterity 
of their common ancestor. In some cases this ancestor is 
supposed to be of Divine origin ; but we lay no stress 
on such a supposition, •since it probably arose after the 
chiefs position was established. The people are usually 
in possession of small plots of ground, either as compara- 
tively independent proprietors, or as serfs ; the nobles 
are owners or rulers of small districts, and the king is 
ruler of the whole. The conditions are in many respects 
confused and indefinite, yet the type is undoubtedly that 
of the joint family, or village community. 

The classes ditfer from clans in a natural way. The 
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nobles of different clans belong to one class, and while 
the clrfh is usually exogamous, the class always tends to 
become endogamous. In Polynesia, the definition of the 
class depends upon the line of kinship, and the classes 
are not isolated with the exclusiveness of castes in India ; 
marriages between the difierent classes are not absolutely 
forbidden. 

The position of a child born from a marriage between 
persons of unequal rank may be decided in several ways. 
The child may either be always assigned to the superior 
or inferior class, or always either to the father or mother. 
Polynesia offers us examples of all kinds. 

If the father or mother alone belongs to the ruling 
class, the child is, in the Caroline Isles, assigned to that 
class.^ In the Tonga Isles, the highest class — the Egi, or 
nobles — inherits rank and property through the mother; 
the children of the common people (Mataboulas and 
Tuas) inherit from the father, but belong to the mother s 
class.*-^ In Otaheitc, the children of a marriage between 
a noble (Hui-Arii) and a woman of a lower ^lass are set 
aside, unless numerous ceiemonies are performed in the 
temple at the time of the wedding, so as to raise the 
rank of the inferior person.*^ Botli aTuong tlie nobles 
and in the intermediate class of landowners the father 
abdicates in favour of his new-born son, because the son 
has an additioiinl ancestor, and is therefore of higher 
rank than his father.'* 

Marriages are dissolved in the Sandwich Isles at the 
wish of either party ; only in the*casc of the chiefs there 
is no divorce, but they form a connection with other 
women, and their wives take other lovers. These are 
usually of inferior rank, and the children begotten of 

** Chamisso, vol. ii. p. 241 . 

* Martin, vol. ii. p. 101. Kienzi, vol. iii. p, 45. Morgan, Systems^ 
p. 559. 

® Ellis, vol. iii. p. 98. 

* Ihid., vol. iii. p. 100. Cook, vol. i. Hawkesvvorth, vol. ii. p. 
243. 
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such marriages are almost always put to death, probably 
by the kinsfolk of the higher class, in order that their 
own importance may not suffer from intermixture with 
an inferior rank.^ When we are told that in Hawaii the 
dignity of chief is inherited through the motlier, it must 
be understood that prefertmce is given to those of the 
chiefs children whose mother is of the highest rank.^ 
The wife does not share her husband's rank. The rank 
of the child is decided by certain definite laws, generally 
by that of its mother, but also in some cases by that of 
the father. A woman of noble family who marries one 
of the common people loses her l ank in the event of 
bearing children to him, in which case she and her 
children are degraded to her husband’s class. The right 
of inheritance is not decided by priority of birth, but 
by the fact that the mother is of higher rank than the 
other wives.” ^ 

This is also the case at King’s Mill and in New Zea- 
land.^ In the latter country, the man who marries into 
another tribe or clan takes up his abode in it, and is 
thenceforward reckoned with his wife’s family. It is 
also usual for the wife to raise her husband to her own 
rank, while tlj,is is not done by the husband.*^ This fact 
has been regarded as a survival of a clearly established 
female line, and a sign of the earlier pre-eminence of the 
wife ; but it seems to me to imply precisely the opposite. 
Only the pi evalcnt custom of ascribing the child to its 
father would induce the kinsfolk of a woman of high 
rank to adopt her husband, in order not to lose their 
hold upon the children. If the female line were about 
to disappear, the growing claims of the husband would 
lead to the adoption of his wdfe by his own family. 

It has been supposed that the strongest proof of the 

^ Ellis, vol. i. p. 256; vol. iv. p. 411. ^ Ynvigiiy, p. 14. 

* Cliamisso, vol. ii. p. ‘275. 

* Wilkes, vol. V. p. 85. Ricnzi. vol. iii. p. 11‘2. 

* Thompson, vol. i. p. 176. Jlrowii, p. 34. 
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female line is to be found among the Fiji Islanders, but 
here afeo the spirit of mature criticism is wanting. We 
are told that the king is succeeded by his brother, and 
by his eldest son only in the event of his leaving no 
surviving brother. The mother's rank and some other 
circumstances may, however, cause this rule to be violated, 
so that the younger is preferred to the elder brother.^ 
The chiefs practice of extensive polygamy makes it desir- 
able to establish the child’s rank by a reference to its 
mother.^ The female line cannot be deduced from these 
customs, but a stronger proof is afforded by the institu- 
tion of the Vasu, which is described as follows : — “Most 
prominent among the public notorieties of Fiji is the 
Vasvb, The word means a nephew or niece, but becomes 
a title of office in the case of the male, who, in some 
localities, has the extraordinary privilege of appro- 
priating whatever he chooses belonging to his uncle, 
or those under his uncle’s power. Yasus are of three 
kinds : the Vasu taukeiy the Vasu leva, and the Vasu ; 
the last, is a common name, belonging to 4iny nephew 
whatever. Vasu tauhei is a term applied to any Vasu 
whose mother is a lady of the land in which he is born. 
The fact of Ml)au being at the licad of Fijian rank gives 
the Queen of Mbau a pre-eminence over aif Fijian ladies, 
and her son a place nominally above all Yasus. No 
material difference exists between the power of a Vasu 
ta.uhei and that of a Vasu levu^ which latter title is 
given to every Yasu born of a woman of rank, and 
having a first-class chief for liiR father. Vasu tauhei 
can claim any thing belonging to a native of his mother’s 
land, excepting the wives, home, and land of a chief. . . . 
However high a chief may rank, however powerful a king 
may be, if he has a nephew he lias a master, one who 
will not be content with the name, but who will exercise 

' Williams and Calvert, p. 18. Appendix XXVI. Kieiizi, vol. iii. 
p. 286. Moiiian, p. 582; Anc. Soc., p. 375. 

* Williams and Calvert, p. 26. Appendix XXVIL 
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his prerogative to the full, seizing whatever may take 
his fancy, regardless of its value or the owner's* incon- 
venience in its loss. Resistance is not thought of, and 
objection only offered in extreme eases. Thokonauto, a 
Rewa chief, during a quarrel with an uncle, used the 
right of Yasu, and actually supplied himself with ammu- 
nition from his enemy's stores." ^ 

It cannot be denied that this great power of the 
sister's son is very remarkable, and at the first glance 
it seems only possible to explain it by assuming that 
there was a peculiar sanctity in the tie of kinship 
between the man and his sister’s son. The extent of the 
claim is astonishing — a claim which no son would venture 
to put forward ; and this is the more remarkable since 
the sister’s son is not the uncle's heir. In all other cases 
in which the female line divides father and son, in order 
to tighten the bond between the mother’s brother and 
sister’s son, the analogy with the male line is maintained ; 
that is, the uncle exerts his authority over the sister's 
son, whereaie in this instance their positions are reversed. 
This arouses a suspicion that ideas unconnected with the 
female line may have produced the Yasu rights. 

On examining more closely the whole institution of 
the Yasu, we are first struck by the fact that no legiti- 
mate rights belong to the common Yasu. These claims 
can only be made by the Yasu whose mother’s brother 
possesses people and land. It may be assumed that the 
power of the Yasu in its extreme development was first 
directed against the mother’s brother after it had become 
an integral part of the political machinery of Fiji, since 
we are told that the Yasu-right becomes an instrument 
in the king’s hand for ruthlessly plundering the land. 
The king makes use of the Yasu, and shares the plunder 
with him.^ There can be no doubt that the institution 
of Yasu arose out of the natural reverence with which 
the subjects regarded the king’s sister's son when he 
* Williams and Calvert, p. 27. * Ibid., p. 27. Appendix XXVIII. 
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visited his uncle. They honoured the king through his 
kinsfolk. The king and his sons ruled after no gentle 
fashion, and the ruler was entitled to commit all sorts of 
acts of violence. In this way the honour paid to the 
king s sister s son enabled him to rob the people freely. 
The Vasu-right was gradually transformed into a funda- 
mental institution, and that which was at first serviceable 
to the king was now turned against him. It certainly 
affords no indications of a mystical and religious belief 
in any special sacred bond between the mother s brother 
and sister’s son. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ARYAN PEOPLES. 


Maine and M(‘Lennan — Patriarchal family group — Joint family group — 
Economic interests — Properly in land and cattle — Comparison be- 
tween Hindus and Ileelmaiias — I’jimitivo characler of agnation — 
Hindu female line — Sapinda and .Samanodoka —Agnates aial cognates 
— Germanic female line — ^Marriage and gnardiansliip — PLyfrical rela- 
tion btUveen niolijor and child — Class inln ritance— Inlieiitanco of 
prejterty — Arms and acconlnmient.s — J‘recedeiic(‘ taken by female 
Leira — itejpub — IVomau iiands down family tradition — Orestes. 

The endeax^tiTir to grasp the loeaning of the. line of 
descent is in no case more important than in that of the 
Aryan peoples, for since we ourselves are Aryans, these 
peoples posses a special interest for ns. The primitive 
records are also more abundant, consisting of vciy ancient 
laws committed to writing, and not merely of eveiyday 
customs and usages. But the very abundance of the 
material increases the dilhculty of dealing with it. And 
the Sf)ecial question with which we are now concerned, 
whether the Aryan conlmunity Avas originally agiiatistic 
or not, has been treated in an unsatisfactory manner, 
owing to the imperfect and obscure mode in which it 
has been stated. 

Two theories, completely opposed to each other, have 
been presented to us. Philologists generally hold that 
the primitive character of Aryan communities was ex- 
clusively agnatistic, and this theory has Lecn supported 
by Sir Henry Maine in a manner which entitles us to 
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regard li5m as the representative of the patriarchal 
theorjf. This theory asserts that the child was originally 
ascribed to the father only, and kinship through the 
mother was not counted at all. On the other hand, 
learned men like McLennan, Bachofen, etc., hold it to be 
an undoubted fact that the Aryan tribes originally lived 
in promiscuous intercourse, and only counted kinship 
through the mother. 

This apparently irreconcilable contradiction must 
not, however, be estimated too highly, since the word 
‘'originally” is used in a different sense by the two 
parties. Sir Henry Maine understands by the primitive 
ArysLU community only the one of w^hich the type is 
found in the earliest collections of laws ; while McLennan 
undertakes to describe the primitive community in its 
literal sense. It was McLennan s object to examine the 
salient features of the patriarchal state which may be 
deduced fj'om the most ancicjit laws, in order to ascertain 
how far they have arisen from an altogether different 
social ccpidition. Maine sets aside such inquiries as 
wholly irrelevant, and, whatever results they may afford, 
he holds his own theory to be fijinly established.^ On 
this point we do not a.gi‘ce with Maine, for if it can be 
shown that a community in which there was promiscuous 
ijitcrcourse and a female line of descent ))receded the 
aguatistic community, it would undoubtedly be a much 
more arduous undertaking to trace the causes which 
eflccted such a transforniadon. The strife between the 
two theories which still subsists «nust be referred to an 
imperfect estimate of the mode in which kinship should 
be reckoned. 

The family group, or joint undivided family, con- 
stitutes the typical feature of the Aryan community; 
that is, an association of persons who dwell under the 
same roof, who own their i)roperty in common, and who 
oner a common sacrifice to the same ancestor. Such 
' Maine, Miarly Law^ ch. vii. p. 11)2. bee Hearn, p. Ho. 
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kinsfolk are termed Sapindas, or persons joined together 
by the cake of sacrifice. These family groups areVurther 
distributed into clans (Gotra), and memberr, of the same 
Gotra are called Samanodocas, or persons joined together 
by the same libation of water. The Sapinda kinship 
ceases with the seventh person, that is, with the sixth 
degree of kinship ; the Samanodoca connection only 
ceases when the birth and family name are no longer 
known.^ As long as the family’' group holds together, 
it is under the guidance of the eldest male of the eldest 
line, and the amount of power possessed by this patriarch 
is shown to us in the case of the Roman heads of families. 
This patriarchal community, a reduced form of the 
modern family in one respect, and its enlargement in 
another, is considered by Maine to be the first step 
in primitive jurisprudence.^ The patriarchal power 
extends over the life and liberty of the members of the 
family. The wife and children are absolutely in the 
power of the head of the family, and he has not to give 
account to 4iny one for his actions. We saw. that the 
Brazilian community was constructed on these lines, 
which atfoid tlie typical form of brute force. The Aryan 
groups only ^ifier from those of Brazil in their greater 
permanence ; they are not, like the latter, dissolved when 
the son grows to manhood. In this more permanent 
structure a force silently arose which prescribed limits 
to the arbitrary power of the patriarch. Habit and 
custom gradually constrained him to act under a deep 
sense of responsibility fi) the presiding spirit of the family.® 
The women, in particular, as the most defenceless, were 
placed under the protection of this spirit, and the head 
of the family no longer dared to kill his wife before he 
had proclaimed her guilt to the domestic tribunal. The 
patriarch always tended to become merely a judge who 
decided causes in accordance with custom and usage ; he 

' Hearn, p. 1G8. * Maine, Ancient Law, pp, 133, 138. 

■ Hearn, p. 97. See Grimm, p. 450. 
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ceased to be the master whose arbitrary will was law. 
So likeVise his position as ruler of the family property 
was changed.* As the family grew into an undivided 
family group, he was no longer regarded as the owner, 
but only as tlie steward of the property. As it has been 
truly said, he no longer inherited a property, but an 
ofhee.^ 

The joint family group appears as soon as the 
children of the same father continue to live together 
after his death. The brothers and sisters then possess 
in common wliat had previously belonged to the father 
alone, and under these circumstances the patriarchal 
power was necessarily modified. We have seen that the 
Brazilians took the first step towards the joint family 
group, but in their case the oi‘ganization had no stability, 
since it lacked the power which is maintained by the 
interests which members of the same family have in 
common. Property and religion riveted the connection 
among the Aiyans, but both were wanting to the 
Brazilians^ or only existed in their faint beginnings. 
We are told, for example, that ‘‘the Macuanis used to 
bury the corpses of their young children in their huts, 
and those of adults at a distance from the yillage. On 
the graves of the latter, which were surrounded by a 
ditch, they placed flesh and fruits, and lighted a fire, in 
order that all the needs of the departed might bo 
satisfied. They subsequently struck a lance into tlie 
grave, or built a hut upon it.”^ 

The worship of ancestors, which wo here find in the 
germ, became of such importance among the Aryans that 
it may be termed the bond of union among tlie groups ; 
its force was owing to the fact that it was able to work 
undpr material conditions which had, at any rate in 
part, produced the formation of the joint family groups. 
Economical interests first led to the formation of such 

^ J. D. Mayne, pp. 108-200. Hearn, p. 82. 

* Spix and Martins, vol. ii. p. 402. 
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groups. We can readily understand that many different 
circumstances had their effect on this development; it 
would be unwise to ascribe to one or cfther of them, 
taken singly, the power of producing such a compact 
organization. It was an organization of which the 
stability depended upon the manifold ways in which 
its members were useful to each other: their common 
share in matters pertaining to attack and defence, the 
impressions to which they were subject during their 
common growth, that thorough community of spirit 
which arises from living together in one place, — all these 
things had their inHuence on the formative process, and, 
as I have repeatedly said, local union is the chief con- 
dition under which primitive consciousness is able to 
maintain the idea of the interdciDcndcnce of individuals. 
The circumstances we liavc enumerated are found in 
every form of social development, but this special form, 
the joint family group, is only produced by special 
economic interests. 

J. D. ilayne asserts that it is only the great ease 
with which a family can obtain as much wealth as 
it desires wLicli hinders the simple patriai*clial family 
from becoming a joint family grouj).^ But he lays too 
much stress on land as the only form of wealth. 
For although the scarcity of land may, in a growing 
population, often have promoted the development of the 
joint family group, as well as of the village communities. 
Sir Henry Maine justly urges that in primitive com- 
munities the possession of the soil is not the main point ; 
it is not the soil, but the means of turning it to account 
which are valuable.^ Land may be abundant in cases 
in which a lack of the means of cultivating it makes it 
desirable that it should be held in common. J. D. Mayne 
has himself cited the Kandhs as an instance of such a 
state of things. We have seen that among the Bechu- 

* J. D. Mayne, p. 198. Appendix XXIX. 

* Maine, Early History of Instiluiio'ns, passim. 
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anas the large herds of cattle pass from mothers to 
childi^n ; each of these groups already forms something 
like a family group, and whenever monogamy smooths 
the way for it, as it does in the Aryan race, similar con- 
ditions of family communism necessarily arise. The 
owner of a large herd commands respect ; the social posi- 
tion of the individual does not make it desirable to 
divide this herd among many heirs, partly because the 
sole possessor of a small herd is less powerful than the 
joint possessors of a large herd, and vstill more because 
the profitable use of the soil becomes more difficult through 
such a partition. 

In Maine’s excellent work on the ‘‘ Early History of 
Institutions,” he dwells upon the importance of the custom 
of giving and receiving stock; the great proprietor lends 
his cattle to the poor, who thereby become his depen- 
dents. As we have said, this custom is not unknown to 
the Bechuanas.^ Cattle arc not everywhere essential 
for the profitable use of tlie soil; sim|>le individual 
labour becomes a means of Avealth, and tluis* defines the 
limit of the property which e^ach individual can hold. 
The culture of the soil is, among most primitive peoples, 
carried on in common, and among many# of them the 
value of this common labour loads to the development of 
a community of property. We must therefore choose 
between two possi bilities. The Aryan joint family group 
was either developed from the Beehuana form, accord- 
ing to which cattle constitute the essential wealth, or 
from the form in which wealth cofisisted in the possession 
of the soil. 

The distinction between the family groups which 
owe their existence to one or other of these conditions 
is not unimj)ortant. An agricultural community lays 
much more claim to the capacity of each individual for 
labour than is the case with a community which is 


* Burchell, vol. ii. pp. 318, 515. 
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wholly or chiefly occupied with the rearing of cattle. 
In the former case a diminution in the numbef of a 
household is a loss which it is diflicult to supply, and 
they are chiefly concerned in keeping up their numbers, 
that is, in retaining their hold on the individual. But 
in a cattle-breeding community men make it their first 
object to increase the number of stock. In the former 
community the head of the family opposes the departure 
of his daughter, and seeks to induce her wooer to become 
one of the household ; but in the latter he will sell her 
as earl}^, and for as high a price as possible. The agri- 
cultural community will therefore display a natural 
tendency to the female line of descent, which we accord- 
ingly find in America ; the rearing of cattle is favourable 
to the male line, as in the case of the Bechuanas, where 
this tendency offers a strong resistance to all those 
tendencies which endeavour to introduce the female line 
into the polygamous family. 

The Hindu communities are almost exclusively agri- 
cultural ; bfeit this was not the case with our Aryan fore- 
fathers, who were wdiolly occupied with the rearing of 
cattle. Starting from the assumption that the Hindu 
clans were developed from larnilies and family groups, 
an organization into clans which Lyall describes as still 
existing in Kaj pu tana, ^ the word used for a elan reminds 
us of conditions analogous to those of Bechuanaland. 
Gotra (a clan), as well as the Bechuana kotla, signifies a 
cow-place ; and the part wrhich it plays in Bechuanaland 
probably affords a tnA picture of the part it played in 
the times of our remote ancestors. Squatters establish 
themselves round the huts of the large proprietor, and 
although not entitled to inherit with those who are 
really his children, they are all called hivS children. They 
hold together for the sake of protection, and the sons 

' Lyall, Asiat. Stud., p. 152. The proonss doscribod by Lyall is so far 
Unsatisfactory that ho speaks throughout of the institution of the clan as 
already existing, and says nothing of its origin. 
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remain with their father, in the hope of becoming his heirs. 
It a custom of comparatively late date that sons 
who withdraw from their father’s authority should not 
inherit from him, just as a Bechuana is disinherited 
who migrates to another kotla. 

The religious character of these cow-places, as centres 
for the mystical ideas of each separate circle, and their 
use as a burial-place for the dead patriarch, to the ex- 
clusion of all others, present facts from which it is not 
difficult to explain the Aryan worship of ancestors, the 
worship of the hearth, the Lares and Penates. The 
further development of ancestor-worship leads also to the 
further development of groups in an agnatistic direc- 
tion, and the right of inheritance becomes insex)arable 
from the duty of offering sacrifices to the dead. We 
wholly acce])t McLeiinan’s view, which is vehemently 
opposed by Maine, that the marriage of the father and 
mother is not the basis of agnation, but that this is due 
to the lather’s patriarchal power.^ Since the Aryan 
clans aw3 exogamous, like nearly all othel' clans, the 
child’s assignment to the clan must have been on one 
side only, either agnatistic or uterine, and we find 
nothing to indicate that a female line descent had 
given place to the agnation now found in Aryan races. 
Every attem])t to point out a primitive female line is 
based upon the erroneous belief that through agnation 
the child was severed from all relations to the mother 
and her family. It is, however, evident that agnation 
only excludes the child from its^mother’s clan and from 
the concerns of that clan. 

McLennan bases the opinion that the Hindus 
at one time observed the female line of descent on 
tl^e marriage prohibitions which existed among them. 
According to Manu, a Hindu might not marry within 
his father’s clan, and the subsequent edicts of Kulluka 
extended this prohibition to the mother’s clan.^ As this 

* Maine, Anc, Lawy p. 149. * McLennan, Pot. Theor.y p. 219. 
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latter edict was issued by the later authority, it seems 
impossible to deduce from it the prior existence of 
maternal kinship, yet this is what McLennan ventures to 
do. He is of opinion that the bond which held together 
the individual ii^ibers of the same gotra became weak 
as soon as th^^gotra included large and scattered groups 
only sharingyflie same family name. Hence he thinks it 
probable tl^t the prohibition dated from a remote period, 
when thygotra constituted a small and closely united 
commupfity. It could not have been invented by Kulluka, 
but it was merely more strictly defined, after having 
been in general use. McLennan natui'ally brings forward 
all the signs of the great importance ascribed by Manu 
to the mother as confirmations of his opinion ; for 
instance, that when Manu speaks of both parents, he 
always puts the mother first. It is, however, difficult to 
ascertain the anti(pnty of this ]:>rohi];)ition of marriage 
into the matei'nal clan.^ I am myself disposed to think 
that it was of early date, without, however, attaching 
much impo/dance to the matter. There is notlnng sur- 
prising in such a pi*ohibition ; the facts of religion and 
kinsJiip are at first identical, but as they gradually 
become more ^iistinct, a medley of ideas arise, in which 
this prohilfition necessarily has its origin. 

We mentioned above the Sapinda and Samanodoka 
degrees of kinship, and must now consider them some- 
what more closel}". Persons who arc associated in the 
chief sacrifice to the dead are Sa})inda, so that their 
relations arc always inuTual. The man who oflers sacri- 
fice is Sapinda to the dead man to whom it is ofibred, 
and the converse is also the fact. Each man serves 
as the centre of seven persons, of whom he is the first, 
and the other six are liis Sapinda. But these six are not 
all Sapinda to each other, for the Sapinda of each con- 
sist in three superior and three inferior members. We 
must also observe that the dead Hindu not only profits 
' Schrader, p. 385. 
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from the sacrifices offered to himself, hut from those 
which*were not offered to him, hut to persons to whom 
he himself hjid been bound to sacrifici^uring his life- 
time.^ Since such sacrifices were ofierc|^\\ the mother s 
father, etc., those who do not stand in ^ic relations 

to each other may mutually become Saj^^us?^nJ these 
cognates are termed Banditiis. The matk^ ^rritnccstors 
of the agnate may, however, be either thO^ ^ fcnal or 
maternal forefathers of the Bandhu, and the ^ ^bsethus 
becomes the Bandhu or Bhinna-gotra (member (>$" another 
clan) Sa])mda to the Bandhu, since l)oth sacrifite to the 
same person.'-^ This, however, is a later coiiseciuence of 
the religious development of the Hindu community. As 
a rule, and in primitive times, all agnatistic Sapindas 
and Samaiiodol^as started from A^ery closely cognate 
Sapindas (Bhinna-gotra).® A Bandhu never takes pre- 
cedence of an agnate of the same degree. If, as J. D. 
Mayne observes, the Sapinda did not originally imply 
that persons Avere associated by sacrificing to the dead, 
but by being parts of the same body, wc •shall easily 
understand that man and wife become Sa])inda because 
their union has produced one body ; ^ and from this 
beginning the other conditions of matei’nt^l kinship can 
be explained without difficulty. It is therefore not 
necessary, although always possible, that Kulluka s pro- 
hibition against intermarriage Avith the maternal clan 
was based upon a prevalent custom ; he may only have 
deduced the consequence of such an act from the ideas 
which were entertained by his cofi temporaries. 

Dargim, another writer on this subject, has much 
stronger reasons for .shoAving that the female line was 
formerly observed by the Germans. He undertakes to 
es^blish the thesis, “that the ancient Aryans at the 
time of their dispersion regarded kinship through the 
mother as the sole or chief basis of blood-kinship, and 

^ J. D. Mayne, p. 477. * Ihid,, p. 478. Appendix XXX. 

3 Ibid., p. 4Si). * Ibid., p. 4S7. 
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all their family rights were governed by this principle.”^ 
This thesis is, indeed, not quite adequately supported by 
the facts whicl^e adduces, but it seems to ham warranted 
by the fact the peoples among whom he traces the 
existence female line must otherwise have adopted 

it instea^tb agnatism after the dispersion, and he asserts 
that thi^gliout the world there is not a single instance 
of su^f-j transition, while there arc, on the other hand, 
nuro/^uus examples of the converse transition from the 
motner’s to the father’s line. Dargun, as usual, regards 
the doubtful paternity of primitive times as the original 
cause of the female line,^ and he lays special stress on 
the fact that the relationship between mother and child 
appears to consist only in the tie of blood, while, on the 
other hand, a juridical character, derived from the con- 
ditions of holding property, forged the link between 
father and child, and only gave place to a deeper feeling 
as time went on. “ In the same proj^ortion as the 
popular conscience began to recognize the tie through 
the father ac equal to the tie of blood through the mother, 
men began also to use the names, hitherto only ap- 
plied to the maternal kinsfolk, for the paternal kinsfolk 
in the same d^pgree.” ^ 

Our foregoing investigation contradicts these reflec- 
tions in every respect. We have endeavoured to show 
that the female line was, as a rule, a transition form, and 
it is a familiar thought that the definition of kinship was 
an essentially juridical act, produced by the exclusive 
and exogamous character of the clan. It is a question 
which we must leave unsolved for the present, whether 
the primitive consciousness of peoples enabled them to 
see any distinction between the tie of blood and the 
legal tie ; it is a question which would throw no light 
on Dargun’s views, since his argument only regards the 
tie of blood as a tie of the heart, of sentiment, and mutual 
sympathy. Dargun states that the Germans always 
* Dargun, p. 13. * Ibid., p. 7C. * lbid.y p. 75. 
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acted on the principle that the child must share its 
mothcVs lot, for the child always followed the person 
to whom the» mother belongs.^ The German was obliged 
to buy his Avife. A marriage did not, however, become 
invalid if the purchase-money was not paid, and the Avife 
in such case still owed obedience to her husband, and 
must accompany him to his home.^ Such a marriage only 
didbred from the marriage which Avas wholly founded 
upon purchase, in the fact that the wife was not absolved 
from her old legal conditions ; both she and her children 
remained under the guardianship, j)atria 'poiesias, of her 
father; the children did not inherit from the father, but 
from the mother’s family, and if Avife or children died 
under the husband’s roof, he had to pay damages.® The 
purchase-money served as ]>a.yment for the nmndiumy 
l3y which the man obtained juridical rights over wife 
and children. It is in harmony Avith this train of 
thought that illegitimate children belonged to the mother, 
since the father had no claim upon the Avoman; and it 
was due to the same fundamental ideas that the Romans 
only obtained authority over Avife and children Avhen 
all the marriage rites were fulfilled {confarrcaiio and 
coein/ptio). , 

It seems to me that it AAmuld be rash to deduce a 
female line of descent from these conditions.^ Dargun 
states that tlie child followed the mother, and that who- 
ever had authority over her also had authority over the 
child ; that is, the fact that it Avas the offspring of the 
father invested the latter Avith* no legal obligations, 
while, on the other hand, the mother’s claims were 
founded on the circumstance of her having giA^en birth 
to the child. But this does not imply a female line, still 
les^ does it giAm a more sacred character to the maternal 

' Crinim, p. 420. 

® DargiiM, p. 27. Tiaband, Zrifsrliri/t fur VoJIccrpf^ncJioloijie, 1^05, 
voL iii. p. 174. 

® Grimm, p. 449. Laband, p. 174. * Schrader, p. 3S9. 
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than to the paternal kinship. The child came into the 
world and into the enjoyment of its earthly privileges 
through the mother, and this fact will always serve as 
the starting-point for every possible definition of kinship. 
The mother who brought forth the child was in possession 
of it before its birth, so that her master is also master of 
the child. As the Hindu says, Whoever owns a field, 
owns also all that grows thereon: the seeds brought 
thither by the wind, the Avater, or in any other way, do 
not belong to the sowt^r.” ^ The idea of begetting plays 
in this case a minor part. The saying we liave quoted is 
not founded upon the idea that the cliild’s body is a part 
of its parents, but upon its local conditions ; the offspring 
lay hid in its mother’s womb, and A\dioever owned the 
woman owned also that Avliich was contained in lier. 

Whenever tlie fact of begetting is the central thought, 
the merely juridical relations become of less importance. 
Hoth amojig the Germans and the Aryans we note the 
struggle between the husband and tlie father, between 
the present mnd the former owner of the woman, for the 
possession of tlie child ; it is not the maternal relations, 
the mother’s brother, or the uterine brothers, wdio con- 
tend with the^husband, but the woman’s father, and this 
fact suffices to set aside all question of a female line. 
The father’s claim on his daughter and her children may, 
as we have repeatedly said, have been the germ of a 
dawning female line, but it cannot be regarded as the 
survival of such a line, since its predominance inevitably 
weakens the paternal rights. 

Dargun finds in the fact that the child inherits its 
mother’s rank a further confirmation of the theory that 
the mother’s relationship to her child is a blood relation- 
ship, of more primitive origin than that to its fathe,^'.^ 
The child of a free father and of a slave mother becomes 
a slave. In earlier times marriage betAveen a free 
woman and a slave was not sanctioned, and the slave 
* Bacliofcn, Mutterrecht, p. 200. ^ Dargun, p. 32. 
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was put to death if he took the free woman by force. 
Dargufl adds that it was subsequently ordained by the 
law of Zealand that the child of a slave father and of 
a free mother should itself be free. Dargun does not 
fully understand these facts. It seems to have been the 
original principle that the child should be a slave, because 
whoever, whether man or woman, married a slave, 
thereby forfeited his or her freedom.^ This principle 
is only an expression of class feeling, and has nothing 
to do with considerations as to whether the child’s blood 
was derived from the father or the mother. Yv^lien more 
humane views prevailed, or when a ra]»id increase of 
the family seemed desirable, these definitions lost their 
sharpness, and were subject to iiKKlification in many 
ways. When the Zealand code (111, 112), declared 
the child of a free woman to be free, this milder edict 
may have been borrowed from the Roman law. In 
Sweden the child was free, if either jiaixait was free. In 
Denmark, even ii\) to (juite i-eceiit times, tlie marriage of 
a womam.of noble birtli with one of tlio br^'gher class 
was regarded with displeasure, since the estate of a noble 
was thus transf(‘rrod to burgher Iiands, and the woman 
was generally obliged to sell lier prop(‘rty. ^ A woman of 
the burgher class who married a noble was also com- 
pelled to do the like, and yet her children were not 
allowed to inherit their father’s rank and estate.^ In 
Champagne, on the other hand, as late as the sixteenth 
century, the mothers noble rank was, under certain 
circumstances, inlierited by the c^iild.^ No special pre- 
ference for the mother s blood is apjmrent in the deiini- 
tion of the child’s position ; the definition is generally 
in agreement with the special arrangement which the 
class interests of the time in question liave established 
as the most suitable for mixed marriages. 

The preference of uterine to agnatistic kinsfolk, 

^ Grimm, pp. 324, 326. Stemann, p. 278. 

2 Stfinann, p. 318. “ Cliirutil, p. 861. 
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which Dargun believes that he can trace in some in- 
stances in the order in which property is inherite*(i, is of 
greater importance. But before we turn to his account, 
we must describe tlie usual mode of inheritance. The 
soil, the common property of the joint family group, as 
well as ot the village, was originally only inherited in 
the agnatistic line ; and if that line became extinct, as 
far as the family was concerned, it lapsed to the larger 
circle.^ The intrusion of aliens was opposed, and it was 
therefore decreed that the descendants of women who 
had married into alien families should not inherit the 
land of their maternal kinsfolk. Wherever the sippe, or 
joint family, was dissolved, these considerations lost their 
force, and the land was in this case inherited by women. 

The woman established her claim on movable property 
at a much earlier period. Such proj)erty soon came to 
be regarded as the property of the individual, and was 
subject to the natural law of inheritance. Among the 
Hindus, movable property was in primitive times held 
in commoft; but subsequently, as family ccriiimunism 
became less strongly marked, it was inherited by those 
to whom it had been left by its original owne.r.^ We 
believe that ,the same principle was maintained by the 
Germans, and was only not thoroughly carried out 
because the family communism of the nearest kinsfolk 
was observed up to a late period, so that the inheritance 
was rarely in accordance with the stirpes. The order of 
succession was : son, daughter, father, mother, brother, 
and sister. * 

As soon as the wife became capable of holding pro- 

* Grimm, p. 4C7. Amonj; the Germans the clan (goira) soon disap- 
peared. iSijipe is tlio joint family grou]) of seven g(m( rations. 

2 J. D. Mayne (p. 238) gives u detailed account of tliesc conditions. 
Among the Germans also there was a current classification of ancestral or 
unobstructed property, in opi>OBiii()n to obstructed property. See Roepell 
on tiio Poles, vol. i. p. (JOl. Mar.sden (pp. 230, 214) states that in R( Jang 
the brothers of the deceased share with their nephew the inheritance 
which had been their father's property. 
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perty,^her legal position with reference to it and to her 
husband had to be defined. There was usually a com- 
munity of goods in marriage, or the woman owned as 
private property her dm or mundimn, the gift made by 
the bridegroom, and probably the household furniture ; 
the husband could enjoy the use of her goods, but they 
were not reckoned as part of his own property.^ 

A special share of the property was assigned to the 
wife in Saxony and Westphalia, and could only be in- 
herited by women ; this share was termed Gerade*^ 
The word was originally applied to the wife’s ornaments, 
that is, to things which were by their nature only 
adapted for women. In contrast to these, all which 
was used by the man only — weapons, and all kinds of 
armour — were termed lleercjewilte. The Gerade was 
only inherited by women, and the Heergewate by men, 
as we should infer from the nature of things. But these 
conce])tions were subsequently enlarged, and all which 
bore a special reference to man or woman was assigned 
to the categories in question. The sheep \vhich were 
shorn by the wife, the poultry whicli was fed by lier, 
were included in the Gerade ; the horses on which the 
man rode, and other like things, were Heergewiite. If 
there were no male or female heirs, both the Gerade and 
Heergewate fell to the Si[)pe or joint family, “ in order 
to increase the common good, in accordance with the 
ancient law of succession.” ^ The usual partition of the 
property into male and female was sometimes carried 
out so logically that male animals counted as Ileerge- 
wate and female as (Gerade. Heergewate and Gerade 
were separated from the rest of the property before it 
was divided among the heirs. 

* After these explanations, which we do not give in 

^ Grimm, p. 449 Muciejowski, vol. i. p. 21G ; vol. iv. p. 13. StenmiiD, 
p. 328. 

* Grimm, p. 5G8-599. Fruste-Tliiiiga Lov., vol. ii. cli. ix. Paui?, 
vol. ii. p. 128. 

* Grimm, p. 485. 
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any detail, we return to Dargun. The general character 
of the order of succession we have described testifies to 
the gradual elevation of the wife into a person capable 
of inheriting proj^erty, so as to become placed almost on 
a level with the male heir. When the Salic law names 
the mother as the nearest heir to a childless man, we 
are disposed to think that the father is understood to be 
included with herd This may also be the case when 
the law puts the mother’s sister, but not the mother’s 
brother, after the brothers and sisters ; but this does 
not seem to me to be quite so clear. Dargun, as well as 
Waitz, wishes to take the law literally, so that the suc- 
cession of heirs to a childless man would be in this 
order : mother, brothers and sisters, mother s sister, 
father’s sister. We will not go into the question how 
far his opinion is justified, but will only inquire whether 
this order of succession entitles Dai'gun to infer that 
it indicates an earlier observance of the female line.^ 

The fact that the parents inherit to the exclusion of 
the brothei^^ and sisters, introduces us to the p6.triarchal 
family. The paternal patriarch is, indeed, the ruler and 
sole possessor of pi'operty, and the son is onty with- 
drawn fj*om ^lis authority by emancipation, which en- 
titles him to become the independent possessor of 
proi)erty. Whatever the son possesses within the 
family, he possesses only at his fathei“’s pleasure ; and 
if in later times this rule became less arbitrary, yet the 
brothers and sisters could always be excluded from the 
inheritance.^ We think that the state of things in a 
Bechuana cam]) may ex])lain the ])reference given to 
the mother. The portion which a man would inherit 
from his father is, among that peo])le, included in that 
of his mother. As long as the son inhabits his father’s 
kotla, he possesses nothing of his own ; he buys nothing 

^ Fon Amira, p. 5. * Darg^un, p. 61. 

® According to the laws of the Werinian Angles, the brothers and 
sisters inherited before the parents. 
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without his father’s consent, and he only enjoys the use 
of ceftain things. In the event of his dying childless 
before his fa^iicr, these things again become the father s 
property, but they are assigned to the mother’s portion. 
This might easily lead to the special mention of the 
mother in the text of the law. We think that this 
would be more particularly the case in a polygamous 
family, and it is generally admitted that polygamy was 
practised by the Franks as well as by other Germans. 

Our explanation may serve to reconcile the two 
opposite views. The father is, as master of the family, 
the sole heir, but the mother decides on the ultimate 
fate of the property inherited from the child. Arnira 
forgets that the law of inheritance must have been 
modified when polygamy disappeared, but Dargun is 
altogether mistaken in declaring a female line of de- 
scent to be tlie only possible explanation < f the special 
mention of the mother. The whole character of the 
child’s position in the family is in agreement with our 
interjiretation. Thus, in Denmark, children shared the 
common property of their parents, but the fact that they 
did so only became ap])arent when the inheritance was 
divided. That which devolved upon the child vras not 
regarded as an inheritance, but as something which 
already belonged to the child, and that portion only was 
considered to be inherited which had been the private 
property of the parents. Grandchildren, whose father 
was already dead, were often disinherited by their 
uncles, that is, they inherited nothing from their grand- 
father.^ Maciejowski writes that “among the Slav 
peoples the community of goods which subsisted be- 
tween father and son had no legal consecpicnces during 
thp father’s lifetime, for the son possessed nothing of his 
own as long as the father lived. Elsewhere, as in Poland, 
Bohemia, and Hungary, so long as no injury was in- 
flicted on the paternal property, the son might with- 
^ Stemann, pp. 3G0, 411. Arnira, p. 5. 
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draw his private property from the rest, and especially 
those goods which he inherited from Ins mother.” ^ 

Tacitus gives the brother and the /ather’s and 
mother’s brother as the next heirs of a childless man.® 
The uncles are not named by the Salic law, but the 
mother’s sister and then the father’s sister follow the 
brothers and sisters. Dargun takes this as an indication 
of a primitive female line, in which wc do not agree with 
him. Another explanation may afford the desired solu- 
tion, and the female line will not explain the exclusion. 
of the mothers brotliers in favour of the mother’s sister. 
When a man dies without leaving children, parents, or 
brothers and sisters, only remote kinsfolk remain, and 
his relations to these may be influenced by all sorts 
of ideas. The paternal and maternal kinsfolk usually 
enjoy equal rights, in accordance with their degree ot 
blood relationship to the heir. But it may happen that 
the heritage may be regarded on the one side as the 
property of the dead man’s mother, and on the other as 
Geradc. Tiie relations between the Bcchuang mother 
and child, which we adduced by way of analogy, suggest 
such a conception. The Fi*aiiks had not, indeed, the 
precise definition of the Gerade, yet Amira writes, “ The 
traces of a Fi-anco-Salic Gerade cannot be ignored. TJiis 
was the widow’s property, and after her death it devolved 
upon her children, or, if there were no children, on some 
member of the family to which she belonged.” ^ 

Taking as our starting-point the legal relation with 
respect to property wMcli existed between motlier and 
child in a polygamous, patriarchal family, tlie complete 
dissolution of the family whicli would result from the 
death of a man who had neither children, parents, 
brothers, nor sisters, would bring forward the mother’s 
side befoi'e the father’s side, the aunt and female cousin 
before the uncles. It is evident that this regard for 

* Maciejowski, vol. i. pp. 227, 228. 

* Tacitns, Germany and its Tribes^ p. 15. ® Amira, p. 35. 
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womei^, as well as this different mode of inheritance, 
must be regarded as an innovation, and Dargun argues 
in a circle vdien he infers from the rules in question 
that there was a female line of descent. We know 
nothing of the date of these rules ; Dargun takes them 
to be ancient survivals, because he holds them to be 
survivals of the female line ; and, again, the existence of 
the female line is held to follow from the great antiquity 
of these rules. 

Dargun has also made use of tlie rejpus to support 
his theory. The rcpuis is the fine which v;as paid by 
a bridegroom on liis marriage with a widow. The 
persons to wliom tliis fine Avas to he paid seem to haA^e 
been strangely selected, and the reasons for such selection 
have novxn* been satisfactorily ex])Iaincd. Neither do 
^ve venture to explain them, and we only givx our 
reasons for rejecting the explanation suggested by Dargun. 
Rejpus Avas jxiid (1) to the son of the a\ idow s daughter, 
(2) to her sistiT s son, (3) to the daughter’s of her 
mother’s sister, (t) to lier mother’s brother, (5) to the 
deceased husband’s brotlier, (G) to bis nearest kinsfolk, 
as far as the sixth degree, if the person in question Avas 
not his heir.^ Dargun regards the rejpus asli fine Avhich 
Avas imposed at a time AAdicn the inarriage of AvidoAvs was 
still illegal, and he can only explain the fact that it Avas 
not paid to the husband’s kinsfolk, except in default of 
uterine kinsfolk, becpuso the latter were held to be the 
only true kinsfolk.'*^ The assumption of an earlier 
observance of the female line aauII not explain the two 
most strikiug peculiarities of this sequence, nainel^q that 
the mother’s brother comes after the cousin’s son, and 
that only those of the liusband’s kinsfolk had a claim 
Avho^were not his heirs. 

xVmira has justly estimated these facts, Avhich he 

' CJrirnm Q). 425) gives the son and brotlujr’s son as the first recipients 
of the re j pus. 

^ Dargun, j)}!. 71, 141. Giraud-Teulon, p. 33G. 
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explains by regarding the rejpus as a recompense paid 
to the widow’s kinsfolk, on account of the injury iifflicted 
by this second marriage on the expectatioi^s they enter- 
tained of sharing the widow’s property. Lectiis stratus, 
Icctavia condigna, scamniLm coopertiim, CAitVcdme were 
furniture belonging to the wife, and by the rules of the 
Gerade they would fall to precisely those kinsfolk who 
could claim the rejpus. The wddow was, however, upon 
her second marriage, bound to leave these objects in the 
house of her former husband. It must be assumed that 
some indemnification \v«‘is requmed l)y the female kins- 
folk for this loss, as well as for the disturbance of the 
expectations arising from the dos, and tlie rejpus ma}' 
have served for such indemnification.^ AVe believe that 
the meaning of this singular ai'jvangeiuont is truly given 
in this suggestion, and it is confirmed by the limitation 
of the payment of rejpus to such of the husband s kins- 
folk as were not his heirs, which thus becomes intelli- 
gible. For the husband’s heirs were fully indemnified 
by the at:haskts which was paid to them cut of the 
miimliuiih, when they gave up the widow. 

The wife was not (juite cut otl’ from her family by 
marriage; several ties betAveen hei-and her former family 
still subsisted, and only tljose whicl) were legal were 
dissolved. She had grown uj) under the iniluence of her 
own ]>eoplc, and could not withdi*aw from it without 
difficulty. The greater the power of traditions, and of 
the way in which the popular fancy was busied in th(^ 
creation of myths, legends, and poems, the more unrea- 
sonable AAn)u1d it be to suppose that marriage })ut an end 
to all the feelings AAdiich liad previously been so active. 
A married woman reiained a faithful I’ecollection of h cr- 
own peo])lc, and she would hush her child to sleep with 
the songs of her former home, until it was inspired with 
the same loves and hatred. The final reasons with which 
Dargun seeks to su}>por't his assumption of a primitive 
* Amira, pp. 30-iiG. 
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femal^ line ignore the force of this passion and sentiment, 
and in this he shares Bachofen’s point of view.^ In the 
old legends it was not legal hut spiritual bonds which 
constituted the relation between mother and child ; it is 
the patriarchal family which is actuated b}^ passion and 
sentiment. The child may be more de])endent on the 
mothei* than on the father, and the wife may be more 
dependent on the brothers and sisters than on her 
husband; yet, however deeply rooted tlie sentiment 
which attracts the child to its mother’s family, it is still 
the hirnily of the mother’s It is casj^ to under- 
stand Tacitus’s narrative : “ Sister’s sons are held in as 
much esteem by their uncles as by their fathers ; indeed, 
some regard the relation as even more sacred and bind- 
jjig, and prefer it in receiving hostages, tliinking tlius to 
secure a stronger hold on the allections and a wider 
bond for the family,” ^ 

Before bi-inging these researches to an end, we must 
mention the Orcsstes myth, to which some writers have 
ascribed ‘great importance, as a proof of a primitive 
female line.** The well-known mythical story is as 

‘ p. r)0. IjiicliofoTi, ^tiiJfcrreehi ; Aufiq., vol. i. Tlio bond 

betweciJ brothers mid bisfers is siddnced us being csjx gially notowortliy 
and priiiutiV(‘. For tl]o brother’s su]v<^ tlie sish'r siicrilioos not only the 
husbund, but the eliildren 'whieh belong lo her hiisliund. This, ngnin, 
Ciinnol b(! (^xphiined by the fennile lirn^. (Uidrun slays lu'r bnsbaud Atli 
i)ccansc‘ he bad slain In r brother. S>igny hel])S her lirotiier Siginnnd to 
avenge himself on her hnsluind Siggeir, who had sluin htr fullier and In r 
other brothers; but when the vengeunee was accomplisluu) she asciaids 
tlie thneral pile us u faithful wih*, and is burnt witli her husband. 
Kriemliild, after long conflict, sacriliees her hrotlier in order to avi-ng*.; 
lier hiishand Seigfried. In this Bichofeii traces the growing develo])- 
ment of marriage, which wjis primitively of no account. We, howevin-, 
see nothing in it but tales of Ukj various and coiiflieting passions of tlie 
Imman heart, and their difl'erent issue in ditfiTent charach'rs. The more 
the mother is aireetiMl by the passions she had eherislied in Imt patri- 
arclial home, the less we should feel disposed to connect this fact with 
decadent customs. It is rather the growing life of a community which 
is always becoming more firmly organized, and which bin sis the bonds 
formerly imposed upon the In^art by tho conditions of patriarc.lial life. 

* Tacitus, Germany and its Trihes, p. 15. See Schradei*, p. flS'.h 

* Bacliofen, MutterrechU P- 45. McLennan, Studies; Kinship in Ancient 
Greece. Fison and liowitt, p. 122. 
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follows : Clytemnestra slew her husband Agameijinon ; 
Orestes avenged his father by putting his mother to 
death. The furies, on whom it was incumbent to avenge 
blood-guiltiness, ap])ear to have ignored OJytomnestra’s 
act, but wish to wreak vengeance on Orestes for his 
mother s murder. Orestes spurns them from him, and 
the complaint is brought before a tiibunal, over which 
Pallas Athene presides. Orestes afiirms that there is 
no tic of blood between him and his mother, but only 
with his father, and that he ought not, therefore, to be 
punished for the murder of Clytemnestra. Apollo de- 
fends him, and Athene gives her sentence in favour of 
Orestes, adducing her own birth without the aid of a 
mother. PI ere, undoubtedly, yEschylus treats of the 
same problem as that put forward by Plato, in accord- 
ance with which the mother conti’ibutes nothing to the 
child’s being. The mother is to the child what the soil 
is to the i)lant ; it owes its nourishment to her, but the 
essence and structure of its nature are derived from the 
father. W^c do not, however, believe that this justi- 
ces the assertion that a growing agnatism Avas thus 
prevailing over the waning female line. We have already 
repeatedly opposed the idea that it is the power of 
begetting wliieli defines the ties of kinship ; wc trace 
a dilierciit Avorld ol’ thoughts and conceptions in the 
poet’s description. In the lioineric community, woman 
])la3^ed a more active part than was accorded to her in 
that of the later Grcel\^s. The Orestes n^^th shows that 
she was so little esteemed as to be dogn'adcd into the 
mere nourif hev of the child. But there is a diticrence 
which must not be overlooked between a respect for 
woman and the observance of the female line of descent. 

It is hardly worth while to consider the other proofs 
which liave been adduced of a female line. Polybius 
states tliat among the western Locri all tlie fame and 
glory of descent were derived from the women, not from 
the men. Bachofen confidently interprets this statement 
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as a |)roof that the Locri observed the female line.^ But 
if we^look more closely into the matter, we find much 
reason to qjjestion this assumption. In their native 
country there were a hundred families of distinction 
among the Locri, from among whom the maidens desired 
for sacrifice at Ilium were selected. Some of these 
women accompanied the colony in its migration west- 
ward, and their posterity were held to be of noble descent 
up to a late period. This statement does not, therefore, 
afrord any proof of a female line of descent ; that is, we 
cannot infer from it that descent was at any time usually 
made to depend upon the mothci*. These women were 
the most distinguished among the colonists ; and we 
have already seen that when the parents were of un- 
ecpial birth, the child’s descent was usually I’cckoncd from/ 
the nobler of the two. 

In order to appease the wrath of Poseidon, it w 
decided at Athens, under Kekrop’s rule, that wo' 
should no loni^^er have tlie riixht of votinix in tlie asser 
that cliildren should no longer bear tlieir ni others’ rn 
and that the women themsidves should cease to V 
Athenians. Bachofen infers from this a prior exicf 
the female line.^ We are only concerned with .<t^ j?md 
decree, tliat childi'en should no longer bear tliilii’ 
names. But this decree does not imply tw/ ^^Jren 
had up to that time been called after their nu^ ^-.i^only ; 
it only justifies us in inierring that they mig.i^ 
their mothers’ names. The existence of the 
of descent would only be manifesfed by this if the 
mother’s name had been used exclusively.'^ 

' BaelioffTi, Mufterrerlif^ pp. vi., 309. * Ibid, 

* It liiis ovL'ii bocii atloiuisti'd to inat'o nsc of tliej^' . p,,tween 


patricians and ])k‘))c.i:i.ns. 


U Ui UK ; ^ between 

llie i)alricians, soim; 

, r 1 V, were so CiUlea 


bec«aiso they were the latliei’H of lawful eliildrcju; 

could rrivo a ffood aeeoiint wlio tlieir own fatliers /»tners, be ‘ A 


could give a gootl aeeoiint wlio tlieir own fatliers : 
one of the rabble that ponred into the city at first’ 


.'ere, which not every 


one 01 tneral)Uie that ponrcii into the city at lirsr’'*p „ 
i/w.s Koinu.'iis, p. 03). Tiie traces rif a ft inale t ‘ ■ 

covered iu the foot lliat at tlxc plebeian least Ibo father 

nor the sou might be named. litres 
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We sliall presently consider many questions ^Wliicli 
affect the problem of the line of descent, but they extend 
far beyond our present limits, and we catinot treat of 
them yet. The gr(‘at simplicity with which our explana- 
tion of the dednition of kinship may be apj^lied to all 
races throughout the Avorld, and the uniformity with 
which, as we have seen, the same forces exert the same 
induence, are a pledge, at any rate for the moment, of 
the justice of our conception. The deiinitiou of kinship 
results from the conflict between clans, and teaclies us 
nothing further with respect to the child’s relation to its 
parents. Tlie choice between the two possible lines is 
decided by the economic organization of the community 
and 1>3^ the local grouping of individuals; but there is 
not the slightest trace of the fact that considerations 
witli respcjct t(j the sexual relations had any iiilluciice in 
the matter. 



SECTION^II. 

THE PRIMITIVE FAMILY. 

The conclusions to wljich we Lave come in tlio foregoing 
section are so complet(‘ly opposed to those which have 
generally been accepted as correct, that we are bound to 
take the utmost care in establishing our premis>ses. The 
insignificant part assigned to ideas ot blood-kinship and 
of the conditions of propagation appears, indeed, to co’ 
tradict all previous theories. It has been su2:)posed t’ 
the tie of blood, still so powerful in modern society, 
a comm (Ml descent, must have had an irresistible fox".. 
primitive times ; and that these alone would ha\ 
suificiently powerful to control the conllicting c.^ 
and to efiect a social development. It has Jjeen 
til at the blood-feud, the tenacious cohesion of i . 
grou]), the sacrifice to the dead, the inherita a 
jiroperty of jiarents by their children, are '^^‘ifiousness 
which teach us that the tie of blood serve bine! 
central point for the ideas of primitive cons him 

Round this fixed point all the bther ideas ^"It%annot 
one man to another gradually clustered, and relations 
to adapt his own desires to those of others, ^o-al charac- 
however, be overlooked that in some cases ,^2.^ This has 
of fathers to their children were rather of atherhood was 
ter than such as are due to the tie of b|tive times the 
been taken as a pi*oof that the sense ofith the mother 
of later develojiment, and that in jir' 
child was held to be allied by bio 
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and not with the father. We have, however, see^ that 
the definition of kinship is nothing but a definilnon of 
the clan, which is necessarily one-sided, since the clan 
forms an exclusive group; it has nothing to do with the 
primitive organization of the family. Yet the forces 
which dominate the clan-life of men will also influence 
family life, and the organization of the primitive family 
displays many peculiarities which can only be explained 
in this way. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

FATIIKR AND CHILD. 

DifiereTit position of father nrul iiiothor — Fatherliood nnd pinercation — 
Licentious custuius — c/tts iior.iis — Juridical children. 

The relation to the child is hy no means the same in tl^ 
case of each parent, so that in communities constituf'*^ 
on the nteriiie ])rinci])le, the mother takes somewhat/ 
same posijbioii as the father does in those whiek are a ' 
tistic. The mother’s 2)Osition is, with all its sig’nihe ' 
nearly always one of retirement, and the main in/, ■ y 
gathers round the father and his child. ^ ^ ^^irs 

Mackenzie tells us that among the Knisteneaux, jat the 
are very indulgent to their children. Althoughvvays 
father never comes forward as a dictator, yet he a^s and 
endeavours to train his sons to be ellieient warricbcli her 
hunters; at the same time the mother seeks to tet know, 
daughters all which it is nccessaiy that the}’ shouhdistinc- 
It docs not a])pear that the husband inak(‘s aivwere Le- 
tion between bis wife’s children, even if they'e held to 
gotten by other men. Those children only rv'C'd with a 
be illegitimate whose mother has not yet harance, not 
man as her husband. Chastity is, to all apy a condition 
regarded as a virtue, nor is conjugal tidek^ss is [^unislied 
of domestic ba])2'>ioess. When unfaithfuljt'ho nose, or by 
by cutting off the hair, by biting ofi" 
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death, this is always because the woman has acteej/with- 
out her husband’s permission, for a temporary interchange 
of wives is not uncommon, and it is one o£ the duties of 
hospitality to offer the wife to a stranger gucst.^ The 
Knistcncaux is therefore not influenced by considerations 
of paternity in his relations to liis children. The female 
line of descent is undoubtedly accepted by this tribe, 
and this fact has been referred to tlieir lascivious cus- 
toms. Such a theory is, however, indefensible, since the 
customs in question are widely diffused and prevail in- 
diherently among uterine and agnatistic peoples. They 
were found in Australia among the tribes visited by 
Eyre;^ among the Dieri and Wa-linbio;^ among the 


^ Miickeiizio, p. xevi. 

“ FoL'iiiiiiao KC'tj per totam pono vitain prosiiiiiiinl. Apnd plurimas 
tribus jiiveiiiutom utrin8(ju(: sexns «iii(5 (liseriiuiiKj coiiciiiiil)!!!’!? iu usus 
est. Si jiivoiiis forle iiiclif 2 :cnoriim cootum querulain in castris maiientem 
ad veil jut ul)i qnuevis sit jiuellu iiiiiuplu, iiios <‘st ; iiocto vonienio et cubaii- 
tibus omnibus, ilium ex loco (‘Xsiirj^iTe <‘t juveiiem a«*eedeiitem cum illo 
y per iioctimi maiiere nude iu sedem propriani ante diem rod it. Cui Ibomina 
\sit, earn umi<?is })arte libeiiler priusbet; si iu iiinere sit, uxore in castris 
Viianeuti uli(piis ejus siipiilet illo vire.s. Advenis ex lon, 2 ^iuqiio aecedenti- 
bVis foeininas ad teiiipus dare liosjiitis essc^ boui judieatiir. Viduis et 
Nj^;^»miiiis jam fceiiescentibus suejio in id traditis, quuniloque otiam invitis 
^ ■asciis eoL^uuy s, adolesconbis utiiiitur. ruelliui teU(;rud a decimo primum 
et imcri a (leciiao tertio vel quarto, inter sc misceiitur. Senioribus 
j cst si forte ‘gentium jilurium castru uiijiropiiKpiaiii, viros noctu huic 
trniiscuntes, uxoribus alieais uti et in suu custru ex iitraquo parte 
JJJ^^^^redire. Temporis quinetiaiu cortis, iiiiiehiiia quuedam ex li^iio ad 

decern ^ 

diyersist ornuta, et ultimani perforata partem ad Ionium (])lerumque e 
crimbus% textam) inserendam choidum cui nomeii Mocnfurulcarr, 

extra p:}’ruin versata, stridore mugno e pereusso aero facto, liber- 

taterii coeii^^jjjj gggg (•oneessam omnibus indicat. Parent, es 

saepe Yj|.j uxorum quaestum corporum faeiunt. In urbe Ade- 

Jaide pains ^)niemio parvi aiit paiK^oruin denariornm meretrice.s licri eas 
libentcr cogu^^j.^ Facile potest iutelligi, amonnn inter nuptos vix posse 
esse graiidem,^pjyj^ omnia quae ad foeminas uttinent, liominum arbitrio 
ordinentur, et ^anta sexuum societati laxitas, et adolosecntes qiiibus ita 
multae ardoris daiitiir oceasiones, linud mngno])oro uxonis, nisi 

^^^^‘^^^•aturos ” (Eyre, vol. ii. p. 320. Sec Fisoii and llowitt, 

p. 202). 1 V i > 


ovi facta, siicra et raystica quam foeminas a.spicere hand licitam, 
j)lus minus uncias loiiga et circa. <]natnor lata inscnlpta ac iiguris 


* iison and pp. 205, 290. 
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rolynVians,^ the Fijians,^ and the Mikvonosians among 
the Eskimos, the Kamskatchans, the Ischuktese, th(3 
Mongols, and* the Tartars ; ^ in Cc3don,''' in Africa,^ and 
in North and South America.'^ 

It is inevitable that wherever such customs prevail, 
it must be difficult, if not altogether impossible, to point 
out the actual father of the child. Yet nothing can be 
confidently inferred with resy)cct to tlie relations between 
the father and son from these customs alone. Tlie sav- 
age’s outlook is very limited, and ideas whicli appear to 
us to be in close connection may in this case remain 
detached fj'om each other in his consciousness. When 


he makes over his wife to his friend or guest, he does 
not necessarily think of the consetpiences which nui}^ 
result from this act; the idea of a possible child dot 
not enter his head at the time, and possibly not at 
later period. On the other hand, the idea of procreatig 
is quite apparent in other customs. 

We are told that the Eskimos are very willing 
the AngeBoks should have intercourse with their 
since in this way they believe that they shall obtai| 
who will excel all others.^ The same thing is 
the Keiaz of Paropamissus.-^ And of the Ai-abs we ' 
told “there is one form of marriage according to wh 

' Waitz, vol. vi. p. 1)10. Meiiiickc, voi. ii. ]). )103. Vari^uy, p 
Fnyciiict, vol. ii. p]). 587, 509. ght 


" Williams, p. IIT. 

* AVaitz, vol. V. })]>. lOll, 1)>0. Cliamisso, vol. ii. pp. 209, 24)5. > i i ^ 

* Ross, p. 517. Kknnin, J)ie vol. i. }>. 52. l.uss(*))s, 

vol. iv. p. 214. Wood, p. 201. Lubbock, Orig. of Cicil., p. 122. ‘ustom 
® Kuox, p. 194. rercival, p. 122. < 

« Magyar, p. 2S2. Serpa Piuto, vol. i. p. 62. Iscrt, p. 222. ” 

p 525. Whose 

^ Von Martins, p. 121. Spix and Marlins, vol. ii. pp. 492. . If the 


vol. iii. pp. Ill, 914, 988, 422. Gili, p. 299. Lubbock, p. ’ i -,^pnidos 
p. sSg. Falkner, p. 157. See also, witU rospi ct lo llu*. y,- 1 h ^ ’ 
aoooinpany Ibslivc gatluM-ings — Eskimos, Bastliolm, vol. i.. ^ ^out rather 
uians, JJrnce, vol. iii. p. 909 ; Californians, Yeiio^m.s, p. Sf^ jf^<v -with his 


sagetes, Strabo, book xi. p. 942 ; Troglodytes, Strabo, ^ ' 
See also Plutarch’s comparison of Lycurgus with Numn 


Bastholm, vol. i. p. 162. Latham 
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a man says to his wife, when menstruation is over^ Send 
a message to sucli an one, and beg him to have inter- 
course with you/ And he himself refrains from intercourse 
with her until it is manifest tliat she is with child by 
the man in question. The husband acts in this way in 
order tliat his offspring may be noble.'’ ^ The con- 
sideration of tliese tacts makes it impossible to insist on 
tlie (question of blood-]‘elations]iip. On the one side 
stands the father wlio begets the child, and transmits 
his qualities to it ; on the other, the simple fact of pro- 
creation involves no rights, and a man docs not hesitate 
to call himself the fatlier of a child whom he knows 
with absolute assurance to have been begotten by another. 

We must here mention the rvell-known custom, jus 
prkiuiG ‘uodls, as a chai‘act(Tistic example of this two- 
fold view of fatherhood. This term is usually applied 
to the right of the feudal lord to slee]) on the fij’st night 
with his vassal’s bride ; but in its wider sense the term 
includes all the customs which permit one or more per- 
sons to pa^;s the first night with tlie bride. Kaii Schmidt, 
lin his work entitled “Jus Primae Noctis,” has made a 


f’ borough and intelligcuit study of the subjcicb, and ho 
/•^j.'is come t 4 > the conclusion that it is not proved that 
Ycch a right, namely, a legitimate claim to the iii'st night, 
(.p^-sted eitlu'-r in lhiro])e oi* elsewhere, at any time or in 
five custom prevailed, sometimes as an abuse 

in c sometiiiics for other and better reasons, but 
wer/ ^ l ight which might eventually he coidirmed 
receivli creditable to Giraud-Teidon that he 

him useless to look in Sehmidt/s hook for the 

lor sev\7^^ scepticism, or for any expln, nation of the 
n’aditioii Avith res[)ect to the so-called I’ight.^ 

atteinjit to deny the fact, hut ho 
Schniillt’ pi^ the clear distinction between right and 

2 \ lias not hitherto been taken into account. 


® Bfileares, ' 
book iv chap, j 
* Hachofen, a 


airately ([uoted by G iraud-lhulon, he directs 
ken, p. 2C. * Sclimidt, p. 11. 
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attcntl^Ti to the fact that the connection between the 
jus iivhuae noctis and the liypothesis of a primitive state 
of promiscuous intercourse is by no means certain. This 
hy])othcsis is so visionaiy and uncertain that it demands 
much further proof before it can be taken as the basis 
of wider deductions. The jus 'prhnae iiociis must be 
shown to have had an historical existence, and cannot be 
inferred from the assumption of a primitive state of pro- 
miscuous intercourse. It is unintelligible that a people 
whicli lived in sexual communism should exchange such 
a practice for their lord’s sole claim to all women, or that 
the lord should restrict his previously unlimited rights 
to the evening of the wedding. As far as wo are able 
to follow the ]^rocess of thought of |)rimitive men, we 
must assume, either that savages Avere so uncivilized as 
to surrender their wi^ms to the chief’s pleasure at all 
times, or that they were sufiici(uitly civilized to protect 
themselves against any invasion of marital riglits, and 
especially on the wedding night.^ In other matters Ave 
find that iftsagc^s tend to become extinct as so6n as they 
are liirnted to sf)ecial occasions. Even if we set aside 
Schmidt’s eA'idence on this subject as insullicient, hi- c 
main argument is only the more firmly estai)lished : th 3- 
jus prhuae noctis must be historically proved befo ^^<1 
we can give credit to it. ags, 

It is not difiicult for our modern consciousnes: 
understand that in the Middle Ages the feudal lord ir 
put in his claim to the AAmdding night, but it is 
readily forgotten that this kind of brutal jest Avor 
unintelligible among savages. Such an iuimoral ' 
implies no slight advance in civilization, since it- 
would be inexplicable in the case of a ])eoi)' 
unmari-ied girls Avei’c passed from hand to han 
jus 2^'i'ioinie 'h act is is found among uncivilizy 
the chief is ceidainly not exercising a right 
doing a service to the bridegroom by slee’ 

* Sclimidt, p. 41. 
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bride.^ By this act of the chief, or of the prierfb, the 
marriage at once received a special consecration? and a 
numerous and distinguished family was promised to tlie 
married pair. On the Malabai* coast, for instance, the 
bridegroom pays for such an act of coition.^ The custom 
is founded on the same ideas which induce the Eskimos 
to surrender their wives to the Angckok, and, in connec- 
tion with ideas of the value of friendshij), it is easy to 
explain the custom by which the bridegroom surremdered 
his bride to the wedding guests before he himself had 
intercourse with licr.^ 

These facts thi’ow a strong light uj^on the bond 
between the fatlier and child, ami we must go back a 
long way in ord(‘r to understand this bond, leather and 
child are united together by certain privileges, and 
the latter is usually, but not necessarily, begotten by 
the former. In addition to tliis legal relation and 
to the stream of ideas deduced from it, tluu'e was a 
sense of the influence of the actual father on the child’s 
character, .and as time Avent on tliese two .groups of 
ideas, Avhich AA^n-e originally (juite distinct, necessarily 
ibecame intermingled. We can adduce some curious 
i^oarticulars on this subject. 

The LiiTuriii had tladr wives in common, and the 
^p^ldreii Avere all brouglit u]) together until they vraw) 
j years old. They Avere then collected and examined 
r^^^rder to trace their likeness to the men, and tlicy 
S assigned to their fathers accordingly. Whoever 
a l:)oy from his mother in this Avay, I’cgarded 
recei,.^^ his son.^ It AA^as customary among the Ara\»s 

Jnrn men, sometiines as many as ten, to own one 

lor sev^ 

'i, vol. ii. j). 141. Spix and M.irtins, vol. ii. p. 574; vol. iii, 
' Az!\ru ‘ 1 1 . H(‘rr(‘ra, p. 350. (larciWbO, j). 31. AVaitz,vol. v. p. 111. 
pp. IISO, 1‘/ 21G, 3GG. 

Schmidt, pp 31 a, ;->58. 

* J5yr/., p \ Bachofen, Muftrrrrclitj j). 12. Nasamoncs, Herodotus, 
® Balearo8,>i72. Schmidt, p. 3S. 

book iv. chap, j Hutierreclit, p. 20 . 

* Bacliofen, ii 
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wife ;V sIac afterwards decided to which of them the 
child should belong, or else the woman was constrained 
to pitch her .tent by the road side, where every one, 
except the men in (piestion, might have access to her. 
The child was then assigned by an expert to one of the 
ioint husbands, to 1)0 regarded as his own, wdAich,in fact, 
'it was not.^ When a Eindu mari’ics, all the children 
previously born, fi-oin his wife become his own ; and in 
Pak])atai!, even when a woman has forsaken her husband 
for t('n years, the children which she brings forth arc 
divided between him and her lovcr.^ Among the Ma- 
rianas, Vv^ijen a divorced wife or an unmarried woman 
with children inarA'ics, the husband is A*egarded as their 
true fattier.'^ 

It is not due to promiscuous intereoui*se and the 
female line that blood- relation ship is not the ground 
lor the legal connection between fatlua* and son. If the 
female line— tliat is, a legal connectioji dependent on 
the mother — had at any time its origin in tlie exclusive 
recogniti<5n of the maternal tie ot l.)lood, d)is would 
involve the thesis that the juridical A’clation was in 
accordance with the facts of pi*ocreation. Put in that 
case the growing power of fatherhood wo\dd have dis- 
played the same tendency, and would not have obtained 
the superiority mei'ely as a juridical oA-der of things, 
([uite inde])endent of consideA'ations of blood. 

1 Wllkeii, p. 2(). 

' Wado, Journal of Asiai. Sor. of Bcngalj vol. vi., 1837, p. J9C. 

s Fiv^ ciiict, vol. ii. p. i. i t. 470. 
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CHAPTER II. 

rOLYANDllY. 

HcT.ptitirti’s tlioory — Cliikl mnrdcr and pnlyoHdrv — ^^"•nrcity' of womoTi 
iuhI polYiiiidry — of polyandry — Traiisiticm to nialo line — Oliild 
iinirdor \villioiit FiiiHidcaiioo—riMmiscHons iid croon rst* and polyandry 
— rolyaiidry of Nuirs — Polyandry of Tlii)K‘tans— l^ldcst brother — 
Limitations of inarriii;j;e — Causes of polyandry — Fornis of polyandry 
— Family conimnniMii. 

Exactly tlio saino fijatiiros arc presented to ns by the 
externa] forni of inarriago; and the inquiries which we 
are aljnut to niakc will corn])! etc tlic materials furnished 
in the former chapter, and will carry us a good step 
furtlier. • 

l^IcLcnnan ])olicvcs that nothing has had so much 
influence on the develo])meiit oi tlic family as poly- 
andry, which he holds to have heen tlio lirst stage of 
progress, and necessary as a transition from promiscuous 
intercourse to monog^i^nous marriage. Polyandry alone 
made >such progress possible, and can itself become in- 
telligible merely when we ri'gard it as a stage oj‘ transi- 
tion. ]\IeLennan’s researcln's and theory have been 
received with a consideration which is in many respects 
well deserved, for although liis estimate of polyandry 
has not been altogether accepted, and is scarcely entitled 
to bo so accepted, since the theory is too loosely con- 
structed, yet all thn.t he lias adduced displays such sound 
judgment and pers])icacity that hardly any other writer 
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on the subject is equally instructive. Even if the con- 
clusive value of his suggestions is negative, a careful and 
critical exambiation of them will repay us. 

McLennan affirms that men originally lived in hordes, 
in which there was much internal strife, in consequence 
of which they were broken up into smaller hordes. It 
is certain that these conflicts usually occurred about 
women, and probably between groups of the horde, and 
not between individuals; the individual was compelJed 
to practise promiscuous intercourse, since he was unable 
to take a wife for himself alone, to isolate himself, 
and to found a family.^ 

McLennan goes on to say that child -murder was 
extensively practised by the hordes, the female infants 
bein^ ually put to death, since women were held 
to be source of weakness to the clan. This custom 
made women scarce, and led both to polyandry and to 
the introduction of alien women mu thin the clari,^ The 
later custom led to exogamy and to the symbol of rape 
which is ptirt of the wedding ceremonies of many peoples, 
and polyandry subsisted independently as the germ of 
the regular marriage forms of later times. It was the 
first faint limitation of promiscuous intercou'iflse, and was 
called into being as soon as a scarcity of women made it 
necessary to group the sexes. The first mode of group- 
ing is found by McLennan among the Nairs, as it has 
been described above; one woman lived with several 
men, strangers to each other, and, these had access to 
more than one woman.® McLennan adds that it was a 
step in advance when the woman, while still living 
among her own people, no longer dwelt under her 
mother’s roof, but had a liut of her own, in Mffiich she 
receiyed her lovers.'^ The Avoman’s migration to her 
husband’s house followed, that is, she w^as taken away 
from her mother’s dwelling in order to become a wife 

' McLennan, Studif fi, pp. 131, 134. Appendix XXXT. 

* Ibid., p. 111. ^ Ibid , p. H2. * Ibid., p. 152. 

K 
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common to a circle of brothers. In the two ^arlier 
stages, the female line of descent is necessary, since the 
father cannot be ascertained ; but in the latter stage, the 
paternal line may begin to appear, since in this case 
the husbands are brothers, so that the paternal blood, 
although not yet the individual father, may be ascer- 
tained. 

McLennan, however, only regards considerations of 
paternity as a secondary cause ; he holds it to be a much 
more important fact that now that the woman inhabits 
another house the course of succession in the female line 
which has hitherto been followed will no longer keep 
the property in the I'amily, but must lead to a general 
dispersion of the family possessions.^ Even in the earlier 
stages it was possible for the man who had special 
reasons for regarding himself as the father of a given 
child to assign the inheritance to his son, to the exclu- 
sion of the sister’s son, since he was at liberty to give 
as much as he pleased to the son before his death. If 
such an attempt had played any important pint in his- 
tory, we must admit that the question of the paternity 
would be decisive, and considerations as to the property 
would only be the consequence, not the cause. 

In his latest treatise, McLennan holds that in addition 
to considerations as to the property, the consecration 
of the dead was also a means of introducing the paternal 
line of descent, so soon as there was a physical certainty 
of fatherhood. By this consecration the child, or the 
mother and her child together, were admitted into the 
father’s clan.^ It appears that, while McLennan holds 
that the final impulse towards the introduction of the 
paternal line was given by pecuniary interests, the wish 
for such legal order was prompted by ideas of paternity. 
He believes that men had originally no idea of kinship, 

* Meljeniian, p. 154. As we have already said, surh conditions are 
still to be found. Biiclianan, vol. ii. p. 51i>; vul. iii. p. IG. 

* McLennan, Pair. TU., cli. xiii. 
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although they may always have been attracted to each 
other by sympathetic feeling. Individuals were at first 
assigned to a group, and not to another individual, and 
the first idea of kinship did not regard men as belonging 
to distinct families, but as brethren. The tie of blood 
which is first apparent — ^that between the mother and 
child — made the children of the same motlier kinsfolk 
by blood ; and as soon as fatherhood began to be as 
certain as motherhood, it miglit be expected to obtain 
recognition also.^ The force of this idea of kinship by 
blood was so great that it overcame the tribal feeling. 
The tribe could only retain its firm consistency as long 
as the children to which ali(‘n and captive women gave 
birth were assigned to tlie tribe and not to the mother.^ 
We shall consider in succession all the points included 
in this theory ; for the [n esent we must content ourselves 
with discussing the point which refers to polyandry. 

It is not proved that the tribes which practise child- 
murder put to death the female infants by preference. 
Lubbock»and Darwin regard this as an opea question,® 
while Giraud-Teulon says with decision that there was 
no motive for killing tlic girls rather than the boys; 
the women kept house for the tribe, and ycre of great 
use.^ He adds, in agrecunent with Spencer, that pol}"- 
andry was not the necessary consequence of the pre- 
vailing custom of putting feniale infants to death, since 
in primitive communities many men died by violence, 
and in this way the respective balance of the sexes was 
automatically adjusted.^ Spenceb justly remarks that 
if female infants were ])ut to death in all the tribes, the 
scarcity of women could not be supplied by capture from 
without.® In addition to these remarks, it must be 
stated that it is an untenable assumption that female 

* McLonnaTj, Stndirfi, pp. 121, 122. Apptiidix XXXII. 

^ Ibid., p. ISl. Appendix XXX I II. 

* LubU)ck, Origin, etc.,p. 129. Darwin, Vemmlof Man,yo\. ii. p. 364. 

* Giraud-Teulon, p, 115. ® Sptuicer, Frincqjles of iSoc.y p. 646. 

* Ibid.y p. 648. Giruud-Teulon, p. 1 13. 
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infants are put to death in some tribes and not in others,; 
and that the former obtain women by capture from the 
latter. It has been suggested that the motive for the 
murder of female infants is the fear of becoming the object 
of the predatory instincts of other tribes ; whence we 
must conclude that the tribe which keeps its women 
alive is tolerably strong ; those tribes which lack women 
cannot, therefore, obtain them by violence to any great 
extent. It also seems to be a strange thing to kill the 
female infants from a dread of being exposed to attack, 
and at the same time to seek to increase the number 
of women by carrying them off by violence from other 
tribes. 

This does not, however, affect the main point of 
McLennan’s theory, which is as follows : — There is 
nothing in a scarcity of women which could lead a com- 
munity accustomed to promiscuous intercourse to ado])t 
polyandry ; on the contrary, such a scarcity would 
make it more difficult to set limits to promiscuous inter- 
course. The latter is indeed polyandry, inasmuch as 
the woman has more than one lover, and this character- 
istic would be encouraged rather than checked by any 
scarcity of Marriage, or tlie exclusive posses- 

sion of one woman by one or more men, would become 
more easy in proportion to the increase in the number 
of women, since the conflict between the lusts of the 
men would necessarily become less intense. It there- 
fore becomes necessary to trace the transition from 
promiscuous intercourse to polyandry to other sources 
than the scarcity of women. 

The promiscuous intercourse of the primitive com- 
munity is the fundamental assumption of McLennan's 
theory ; and to this assumption another is added — that 
there is a blood-tie between the child and its mother, 
while uncertainty with respect to the father does not 
admit of any tie of fatherhood. McLennan considers 
that these assumptions may be taken for granted, so 
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that he floes not trouble himself about proofs. We have 
shown that such an assumption is erroneous, and we 
think it open to question whether polyandry affords the 
proofs of promiscuous intercourse, and whetlier polyandry 
was generally practised and developed through the 
stages given by McLennan. The Levirate, the Niyoga, 
and the inheritance by brotliers,are regarded by McLennan 
as proofs of polyandry; he holds tliat whenever these 
are found, ])olyandiy must at some time or other have 
been practised. McLennan has dwelt so exclusively on 
this point that he has almost lost sight of the previous 
condition of promiscuous intercourse. And thus it 
a])pears that the assumption of promiscuous intercourse 
only forms an essential part of McLonnan’s theory as the 
basis of polyandry; and this makes it more necessary 
to discover whether polyandry affords any clear indica- 
tions of promiscuous intercourse. 

We have shown above that this is not the case with 
the Nair-type. This type is, indeed, that of men living 
in promiscuous intercourse, but it is certainly not to 
bo regarded as a primitive, but rather as an ultimate 
type. If we have to distinguish between the two forms, 
the distinction is merely quantitative, sifvee the Nair 
woman only holds intercourse with from ten to twelve 
at a time ; the limit set to the freedom of sexual inter- 
course is, however, not so much legal, as one which 
arises from the transitory nature of things. If we could 
agree with McLennan in regardiieg the Nair practice as 
the primitive and very slight limitation set to absolutely 
promiscuous intercourse, we should be compelled to 
admit that his theory was a plausible and successful 
d priori construction. Nothing would be more natural 
than the conversion of this quantitative limit into one 
of quality, such as we find in the polyandry practised 
in Thibet, where the woman is not restricted to a definite 
number, but to a definite group, that is, to several 
brothers. But evejything depends on the question 
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whether experience justifies the d pHori inference that 
there are indications in the polyandry of Thibet which 
show that promiscuous intercouise and the polyandry of 
the Nairs are its regular and necessary preliminary stages. 

The polyandry of Thibet is described as follows: — 
‘'When an eldest son marries, the property of his father 
descends to him, and he is charged with the maintenance 
of his parents. They may continue to live with him if 
he and his wife please ; if not, he provides them with a 
separate dwelling. A younger son is usually made a 
Lama. Should there be more brothers, and they agree 
to the arrangement, the juniors become inferior husbands 
to the wife of the elder ; all the children, however, are 
considered as belonging to the head of the family. The 
younger brothers have no authority, they wait upon the 
elder as his servants, and can bo turned out of doors at 
his pleasure, without its being incumbent upon him to 
provide for them. On the death of the eldest brother 
his property, authority, and widow, devolve upon his 
next brother.”^ “Nor is this sort of league [living 
together] confined to the lower ranks of people alone ; it 
is found also frequently in the most opulent families.” ^ 
“The KunaWarees are all poly and rists, i.e. one house or 
family has usually but one wife only, and she is con- 
sidered as more ])articularly the wife of the eldest 
brother.” ^ Cu i iiiingham descr ibes the arrangement some- 
what differently I'rom Moorcroft ; he says that the father 
does not give way to tjie son on his marriage, and that 
the younger brothers have the right of demanding their 
share of the iiiheiitaiice, if they wish to build houses 
for themselves ; ^ but the latter arrangement is, as we 
observed in our remarks on India, merely to be regarded 
as a variation in the way in which the property of the 
joint family group is ordered. 

* Moorcroft, vol. i. p. .321. * Turner, p. 349. 

• Cunuingliaiu, Journal of Asiat, Soc. of Bengal, 1814, vol. xiii. pt. i, 

p. 178. " Ibid., p. 203. 
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The character of polyandry is adapted in every re- 
spect to this organization of the joint family group. The 
eldest brother is in all things the representative of the 
family, and McLennan admits that this position of autho- 
rity is the reason for assigning the children to him by 
preference. I do not see, however, why this position 
of authority may not also liave affected the mutual rela- 
tions of the brothers in their quality of husbands. The 
accounts that we have quoted show that, strictly speak- 
ing, it is only the eldest brother who is married, and 
that the younger ones are not husbands, but merely 
specially authorized lovers. There is nothing to indicate 
that the band of brothers, as such, take a wife in com- 
mon ; that is, that the marriage is the act of the whole 
community. Whoever maintains the primitive character 
of promiscuous intercourse, must be able to explain how 
a woman's right to bestow her favours on any man what- 
ever gave place to the obligation of contenting herself 
with the brothers of the family group. Such a problem 
is not presented by the facts, but one which iJj altogether 
different, namely, how the woman’s right to hold inter- 
course with one husband, which W’as involved in the 
marriage tie, could have been extended a right to 
hold intercourse with several. The causes are the more 
easy to find, since we already know that the surrender 
of a man’s own wife was a natural expression of friendl}?^ 
feeling among primitive peoples; and hence we under- 
stand that if a joint family groug wished for any reason 
to have only one woman in the family, they had no 
choice but this — either one of the male members of the 
family could marry, wdiile the others either remained 
celibate, or contracted illegitimate connections in alien 
families ; or else the household wife became common to 
all the brothers. 

In some districts the eldest brother’s privileges with 
respect to marriage are very remarkable. Butler states 
that in Assam the younger brother may not marry before 
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the elder, unless the latter has given his permission in 
writing ; after which the elder brother is himself forbidden 
to marry, since he has thereby forfeited the,right to form 
any such connection. If he should, notwithstanding, 
subsequently marry, he is usually shunned as an outlaw.^ 
The Brahmans on the Malabar coast are afraid of in- 
juring their position by too numerous marriages, and 
for this reason the younger brothers rarely marry, but 
live with the Nair women as their favoured lovers.^ In 
Thibet there are valid reasons wliich make it desir- 
able to restrict the number of marriages. The unfruitful 
soil inspires a dread of any rapid increase of the popula- 
tion; during the man’s absence, the wife enjoys greater 
protection if she has more than one husband, and when 
she IS shared by several persons the children also are 
better cared for.^ The younger brother cannot, like the 
Malabar Brahman, seek to solace himself outside his 
fjamily, since he must in that case maintain his wife and 
child, or pay a fine to his family.^ Polyandry thus be- 
comes the •necessary consequence of restrictions on the 
liberty of marriage. 

Spencer does not regard these facts as reasons which 
will account Jtbr the origin of polyandry, but only for its 
persistent continuance ; he thinks that its origin is due 
to the growing tendency to restrict promiscuous inter- 
course.^ Spencer cannot agree with those who regard 
poverty as the efficient cause, since we find that in Ceylon 
polyandry is practised by the nobles, not by the common 
people.® I do not sec* however, why we should assign 
])recisely the same reasons in all cases. The polyandry 
of brothers arose in a joint family group, under the 
pressure of varying cii’cumstances, and it cannot be 

* Butler, p. 227. S])ix and Martins, vol. iii. p. llSf). • 

* Bucliauaii, vol. ii. p, 425. Duueaii, A^iat lies., 1798, vol. v. p. 13. 

® Spencer, Prin. of JSor., p. G77. 

* Cunningham, Journal of Asiat. Soc. of Bmqal^ 1844, vol. xiii. pn 
1, 204. 

" Spencer, Prin. of Soc.^ p. GG5. * luiox, p. 197. 
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doubted that among these pecuniary interests played an 
important part. We are told that among the Shinar, 
those who are wealtliy have each tlieir own wife, but 
that the poor content themselves with a wife for each 
circle of brothers.^ It was also tlie case in Sparta that 
brothers whose wealth just sulhced to provide for their 
common meals were content with a joint wife.^ In that 
country it was likewise thought seendy for a husband 
to choose a brave and distinguished friend to sleep with 
his wiie.^ 

Among the Kolosch people, the man kept a substitute, 
Avhose duty it was to protect his wife and dwelling during 
his absence, and this was also the case with the Aleuts^ 
Ross states that when the Eskimos have no children, tlie 
husband has the right of taking another wife, and the 
wife another husband We cannot doubt by what 
motive they were actuated in these cases. 

In Nukuhiva, one of the Marquesas Isles, where there 
is a great deficiency of women, the women, and specially 
those of Tiigher rank, live in polyandry ; yet the fii*st 
man with whom they live is regarded as the husband, 
the others are only lovers.® 

We learn from Strabo that the Arab c(5nditions re- 
sembled those in Thibet. “A mans brothers are held 
in more respect than his children. The descendants oi 
the royal family succeed as kings, and are invested with 
other governments, according to primogeniture. Property 
is common among all the relaticgis. The eldest is the 
chief. There is one wife among them all. He who enters 
the house before any of the rest has intercourse with 

^ Biiolianan, vol. ii. p. 410. 

2 SclioiiiiiuTi, p. 140. liachofen, p. 198. 

^ Grote, vol. i. p. 009. riutarcli, comparison between Lyenrgus and 
Numa. 

* Waitz, vol. iii. p. 828. Jb/d., p. 308. 

® Robs, Voyage of I) hoover y, p. 72. The Avaiios and Mnypures (Hum- 
boldt and Bonpland, vol. iv. p. 477). 

“ Waitz, vol. vi. p. 128. 
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her, having placed his staff at the door ; for it is a neces- 
sary custom to carry a staff. The woman, however, passes 
the night with the eldest. Hence the male children are 
all brothers. They have sexual intercourse also with 
their mothers. Adultery is punished with death, but an 
adulterer must belong to another family.” ^ The fact that 
the wife passed the night with the eldest clearly shows 
that he was held to be the actual husband. Even at the 
present day the Arab women are very unchaste after 
marriage, while they are perfectly chaste when still 
unmarried.^ 

There is another form of polyandry, according to 
which several brothers have intercourse in common with 
several sisters. Cicsar ® states that he found this to be 
the custom among the Britons. Dargun acutely remarks 
that since philology shows that the Aryan race lived in 
monogamous union before their dispersion, this poly- 
andry of the Britons must have been of subsequent 
origin, and as this conclusion seems to him to be absurd, 
he rejects the monogamous marriage of Aryans.^ In this, 
as in other cases, we do not agree with him. On the 
contrary, Ciesar's report contirms our belief that fraternal 
polyandry ip. the joint family group was not due to a 
licentious view of the marriage tie, but it was an expres- 
sion of the communism which is characteristic of this 
organization ; different reasons lead at different times to 
this interpretation of marriage. Indifference with re- 
spect to the actual progenitor makes polyandry possible, 
without destroying the relation between father and child. 
I tind no grounds for the doubts which Hearn throws on 
the truth of Cresar’s account.^ 

^ Strabo, book xvi. p. 21.S. * Ibirkliardt, p. 110. Miiiiziri^or, p. 22G. 

® “ lIxoTca hab( lit (Uiiii duotloiiicjiKi inter se eoiniuniies, et inuxime fftitrcH 
cum fralribus, pareiitcsque cum liberis : sed, si qui sunt ex his iiati, eoruin 
habeiitur libcri, a quibus primum qua< que doiliictoe sunt ” (Cms., 

De Bdl. Gall.f Lib. v. xiv.)- Sec i)io. on tiie Piets, “ Caledonians and 
Meates.’* 

* Dargun, p. 130. 


* Hearn, p. 160. 
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We can to this day observe this form of polyandry 
flourishing among the Todas, together with the recog- 
nition of juridical fatherhood.^ The usual communism 
of the village and family with respect to property is 
practised by this people in its most essential features. 
The brothers generally live together, and the eldest of 
them has the right to select a wife as soon as he comes 
to man 8 estate. The other brothers, however, take part 
in the wedding ceremonies, and as they grow up, they 
are received by her as her husbands. If the wife has 
sisters, these become, as soon as they are marriageable, 
the brothers’ wives, without any further ceremonies. lu 
this we simply see the connection of one household with 
another. Tlie children are so distributed among the 
brothers that the eldest brother takes the eldest child, 
and so on in succession. If a man has no children, he is 
derided and despised, and he is therefore willing that his 
wife should try to suj^ply the want by means of other 
men. The Todas are undoubtedly altogether indifferent 
as to the ’actual paternity. Polyandry has become a 
necessity, because they usually put the female infants to 
death, and women are scarce ; but it may be doubted 
whether polyandry was induced by this deficiency, or 
whether polyandry, which made many women unneces- 
sary, did not rather lead to the extensive practice of 
child-murder. 

We think that we have now shown that polyandry 
belongs to the category of facts w^hich have to do with 
the ordinary family communism, and especially with the 
joint family group. The date of its origin cannot there- 
fore be earlier tlian that of the aforesaid communism, ami 
polyandry does not forfeit its character of a marriage in 
which there are authorized lovers, while the individual 
never quite loses his personality in that of the family. 
There is no warrant for the attempt to regard polyandiy 

' As described by Spencer. See also Wilkes, vol. i. p. 54. With theso 
the Agatliyrsifl may perhaps be classed (Herodotus iv. cliup. 104y 
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as a survival of pronnscuous intercourse. Neither of 
these conditions is implied by the general inditierence 
with respect to fatliei-hood ; it is, on the contrary, the 
indifference which already existed which made it so easy 
for polyandry to arise in eveiy circle of which the 
members lived in a joint liousehold. But the readiness 
with which it was adopted does not entitle us to declare 
that polyandry was at any time the universal form of 
marriage. McLennan, who believes in such universality, 
deduces other facts from it; as we have already said, he 
traces a connection between polyandry and the Levirate 
and Niyoga, so that where these occur, polyandry must 
formerly have prevailed. We must now consider these 
two phenomena. 
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THE LEVIRATE AND NITOG.V. 

TLo Levirnto— Jews and Iliiidus — Maine’s theory — TMayne’s theory — Son 
of appointed dauj^liter — Juridical character of fath('rhood — Niyo;?a — 
Marriage and patria pofeatas —The Lt‘-virate and Polyandry — Spencer’s 
tlieory — Iranian Levirate and Niyoga — Ossetian Levirate — Juridical 
motherhood. 


The term Levirate is given to the strange custom wliich 
enjoins a man to marry the widow of liis brother, if ho 
die childl(2??5S, in order to raise up children to ‘the dead 
man, to whom the children produced by such a mari*iage 
were supposed to belong. This obligation only existed 
if the man was altogether childless, for if- he left a 
daughter the matter took another turn, and the daughter’s 
son took a son’s place. 

There is no good reason against the opinion that the 
constraining duty of raising up seed to the deceased 
brother was prompted by the eager desire to have a son 
who might otfer the needful sacrifices to the dead man. 
But why such a wish should impose this duty of the 
Levirate on the brother is altogether unintelligible if we 
forget the juridical character of fatherhood among primi- 
tive ,men. 

The phenomenon is best known among the Jews and 
the Hindus, and is given in the following words : — 

“ If brethren dwell together, and one of them die, and 
have no child, the wife of the dead shall not marry 
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without unto a stranger : her husband’s brother shall go 
in unto her, and take her to him to wife, and perform 
the duty of an husband’s brother unto heir. And it shall 
be, that the firstborn which she beareth shall succeed in 
the name of his brother which is dead, that his name be 
not put out of Israel. And if the man like not to take 
his brother s wife, then let his brother’s wife go up to 
the gate unto the elders, and say, My husband’s brother 
refuseth to raise up unto his brother a name in Israel, he 
will not perform the duty of my husband’s brother. 
Then the elders of his city shall call him, and speak 
unto him: and if he stand to it, and say, I like not to 
take her ; then shall his brother’s wife come unto him in 
the presence of the elders, and loose his shoe from off his 
foot, and spit in his face, and shall answer and say, So 
shall it be done unto that man that will not build up his 
brother’s house. And his name shall be called in Israel, 
The house of him that hath his shoe loosed.” ^ 

It is also written in the Manu, that On failure of 
issue by 'the husband, if he be of the servile class, the 
desired offspring may be ])rocreated, either by his brother 
or some other sapinda, on the wife, who has been duly 
authorized « Sprinkled with claiihed butter, silent, in 
the night, let tlie kinsman thus a])j)ointed beget one son, 
but a second by no means, on the wudow or childless 
wife : By men of twice-born classes no widow, or child- 
less wife, must be authorized to conceive by any other 
man than her lord.” ^ 

We may here note that the Hindus combine the 
Levirate with the Niyoga, according to which the childless 
wife might be espoused in her husband’s liletime. This 
practice was unknown to the J ews ; by the J ewish law 
the Levir was actually married to the widow, but this was 
not the case with the Hindus. It has been asserted that 
among the Jews the Levir obligation was only incumbent 

* Deut. XXV. 5-10. Soo also JuclaL and Tamar (Geu. xxxviii.). 

* Manu, chap. ix. 59-04. 
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on the brother who had lived in the same city or district 
with the dead man, by which, perhaps, the joint family 
group is meaijt ; or, again, that it was only in force when 
the surviving brother was unmarried.^ We shall pre- 
sently be able to estimate the force of this distinction. 

Sir Henry Maine, in his work on “Early Law and 
Custom,” has attempted to explain the Hindu Levirate by 
their desire for oh'spring, and he connects it with other 
customs which are still in force, and which enable the 
sonless man to obtain sons without having begotten them. 
He mentions as the most important of these customs, 
adoption and the consecration of daughters, that is, con- 
stituting the daughter s firstborn son the son and heir. 
He regards these two usages as the most primitive, and he 
believes that the Levirate, and subsequently the Niyoga, 
were only degenei*ate forms, arising from misuse of the legal 
fictions which are customary in primitive communities. 
The conflict between belief and actual facts is really 
amazing, but it proves to us what i)ower is exerted by 
legal ideas in primitive communities. And to none of 
these is a man more indebted than to those which estab- 
lished an artificial production of kinsfolk.^ We shall see 
presently that our view of its connection,, with these 
ideas difiers from that expressed by Maine; but for the 
present we lay no special stress upon this fact, since the 
thing itself, adoption, etc., actually occurs, and the child 
thereby becomes responsible to the new father, as if he 
were really its progenitor. It may, however, be ques- 
tioned whether a blood-tie was su{)posed to be created by 
this expedient, and not rather a merely legal connection, 
which would be of equal strength and validity, whether 
it took place at the child’s birth or at some later 
period. 

J. D. Mayne has put forward a theory with reference 
to the character of the paternal relation which is in 
agreement with the point of view advocated by us. 

' Michaclis, vol. ii. p. 207. * Maine, Ancient LaWf p. 130. 
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According to law, the man to whom the mother belonged 
counted the son to be his own. And the son’s owner 
could give him up to be the son of anothei; man, just as 
an emancipated son might give himself up to any one he 
pleased to be his father.^ Starting from this juridical 
point of view, the Levirate and the Niyoga present no 
special difficulty. Sir Henry Maine thinks that the Niyoga 
is of later date than the Levirate, but J. D. Mayne is, I 
believe, justified in regarding the Levirate as merely an 
enlarged form of the Niyoga, which came into efiect after 
a man’s death. The indissoluble character of marriage 
would explain why the Levir child was ascribed to the 
dead husband, just as the Niyoga cliild was ascribed to 
him when he was still alive. Sir Henry Maine’s process 
of thought on this point does not seem to be quite clear ; 
we cannot fail to remark a certain vagueness in his con- 
ception of the ]jart played by the tie of blood. Maine 
himself considers tliat kinship was, speaking generall}^ 
based upon authority ; and yet he seeks to connect the 
Levirate and Niyoga with an imaginary tie of blood 
between father and son. In order to do this, he selects 
as his starting-point the father’s right of appointing the 
firstborn soil of his daughter, that is, the dedication of 
the daughter. (See Table, next page.) 

J. 1 ). Mayne explains this classification of sons by the 
supposition tliat it was in accordance with the old order 
that a girl without brothers should return to the men 
of her own family and be to them as a son. In this 
way the father continlied to be the guardian of his 
married daughter, and might take lier son, if he so 
pleased. This only took place when the contract of 
marriage included an express reservation of the right 
of guardianship.^ McLennan expresses a similar opinion, 
and he is directly ojiposcd to Maine’s attempt to prove 
that by a fictitious arrangement the mother’s father was 
able to regard his daughter’s son as the fitting represen- 
1 J. D. Mayne, p. 59, * Ibid., p. 68. 
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Tahle of the Different Modes of procuring Sons, and their Successive 
Order, as given by Different Authorities (J. D. Mayne, p. GO). 
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(V) Mitaksliarii (i. 11, § 35) explains the low position assi spied by Gautama to the 
son of an appf)inted dan<>;litcr as being relative to one dilTeriug in tribe. (*) The 
.son of an aptjointed daughter is not speeifitnl in Manu’s list of twelve sons. He 
liad been already described, and stated to be e(j[ual to an actual son (Maun, 
ii. §§'l34-130). 


tative of an actual son.^ Sir Henry Maine writes that 
the daughter served as the channel through which her 

^ McLennan, Patr. Tlieor., p. 288. On p. 209 ho finds fault with J. D. 
Mayne for admitting that it is h'.ss easy to explain this class of sons than 
the others. We do not think that this blame is deserved. Mayne nuist, 
indeed, first explain how the father was able to retain the guardiiinship of 
his married daughter. It cannot, however, bo denied that this last work 
of McLennau’s is cliaracterized throughout by an embittered tone, and a 
petty and contradictory sjnrit which makes a painful impression on tho 
reader. 

T, 
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father's blood flowed into her son, and that this was 
originally, as he supposes, accompanied by an express 
declaration of the fathers will, together with some 
religious ceremonies. This was the case in Athens, 
where a son derived from such a marriage appears to 
have been received into his mother’s family with the 
customary forms of adoption; he received the family 
name together with the rights of guardianship over his 
mother.^ The daughter's son thereby became an adopted 
son, and when Maine thus strongly insists on the fact that 
the mother was the channel through which the father's 
blood was transmitted to the son, I think that he does 
so in order to explain why the men of early times dis- 
played a special preference for the ado])tion of the 
daughter’s son. This power of adoption is connected 
with the clan, with the Sapindas and Samanodocas, and 
the position of the sister's son would therefore indicate 
a recognition of cognate kinsfolk, like that already 
described as Bandhus or Bhinnagotra.*'^ McLennan has 
paid littie attention to this fact, but has simply rejected 
the whole theory, because it does not agree with the 
fact that there was a total dissolution of any connection 
between iTterine kinsfolk in the agnatistic community.^ 
We have already pointed out that this last assertion is 
altogether erroneous. At the same time Maine is mis- 
taken in basing the adoption of the daughter’s son on 
considerations of the ties of blood, instead of simply 
connecting them with the custom which prevails among 
so many peoples, in virtue of which the firstborn child 
was surrendered to the father-in-law as purchase money 
for the wife. 

The same remarks apply to Maine’s views with respect 
to the Niyoga-son, He writes that when a man dies 
without children, neither the adoption nor the dedication 

^ Maine, Early Law^ p. 92. 

* McLoiiuan, Fatr. Theor., p. 275. 

^ Maine, Early Law, p. 107. ISee Appendix XXXIV. 
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of the daughter can take place, and another method of 
preserving the dead man’s name is adopted. The force 
of analogy will represent the Niyoga-son (in this case 
equivalent to the Levir-son) as strongly resembling the 
actual son. Both are born from the wife or widow, and 
although her husband’s blood may not flow in the veins 
of the Nij^oga-son, yet it is at any rate that of his race.^ 
To this we add that the law demanded that the Niyoga 
should be a Sapinda or Sagotra of the deceased man ; if 
otherwise, the child belonged to the former, and not to 
his dead Wther.^ 

McLennan makes the following objections to this 
opinion : (1) that the Niyoga or Levir-son could not, 
in the case of a people which set a special value on 
fatherhood, be held to be the same as an actual son, and 
(2) that it is incumbent on Sir Henry Maine to show 
how the blood of the individual could be preserved by 
Niyoga; the preservation of the family was not the 
question, since there was no danger of its extinction. 
He infers that Sir Henry Maine has missecl the true 
bearings of the question. 

These objections are not valid, since Maine only 
proposes to ex])lain how it was possible tt) feign the 
validity of the Niyoga sonship. Such a fiction became 
possible (1) because the Niyoga-son, born from the dead 
man’s wife, is Sapinda to him, and (2) because his blood 
is in reality that of the family McLennan’s criticism 
would only be well founded if Mryne had undertaken to 
explain the reason of the Hindu belief that the Niyoga 
or Levir-son was actually begotten by his fictitious 
father ; he is, however, not concerned with the unreason- 
ableness of the idea. 

.There can be no doubt that the considerations sug- 
gested by Sir Henry Maine influenced in many respects 
the growing development of Hindu family life ; the idea 
of blood- kinship did not, however, produce, but rather 
* Maine, Early Law, p. 102. ‘ McLennan, Eatr. Theor.y pp. 277, 270. 
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limited the Niyoga, inasmuch as it reserved for the 
kinsfolk that which was previously open to every one, 
and gave a definite purpose to the intercourse with the 
wife, which had before been altogether purposeless.^ As 
we have already observed, to regard fatherhood as belong- 
ing to an altogether juridical category is most in harmony 
with the patriarchal theory advocated by Sir Henry 
Maine, who himself seeks to explain the position of 
illegitimate children from this point of view. They 
were all born of women who were within the household 
sphere, or who then entered into it, and the legal position 
of these children was therefore decided by the well-known 
rule which applied to Roman slaves. There is no distinc- 
tion between the power of a father and of a protector.^ 
McLennan undertakes to oppose this view also. He 
says that the father’s authority over the mother is the 
basis of his authority over the child, and that this 
authority was the foundation, but not the consequence, 
of the protection aftbrded by the father to the children 
of the unnianded daughter. And when the illegitimate 
children were transferred to the husband of their mother, 
her marriage was certainly the bond which united step- 
father and children, whence his protection followed.® In 
this case McLennan has been unable to distinguish 
between the protection and the authority of the pro- 
tector ; his remarks only apply to the former, while Sir 
Henry Maine is speaking only of the latter. When 
Maine, as we have already seen, considers that agnation 
is not based upon marriage, but on the paternal authority, 
McLennan, who so zealously advocates the primitive 
female line, will not refuse his assent ; for he is of 
opinion that the female line was supi)ressed by the ever 

* See Grimm, p. 43.->, and Wcdiiliold, p. 308 with respect to Niyoga 
among tlie Germans. See .7. 1>. Mayne, p. 58, for the fact tliat in earlier 
times the custom of permitting strangers to have access to their wives 
was widely diffused among the Hindus. At p. C3, he shows that at a later 
date this privilege was restricted to the Gentiles. 

* Maine, Early LaWy p. 38. * McLennan, Pair. Theor. p. 281. 
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increasing predominance of the husband. We do not, 
indeed, find the existence of paternal authority when the 
father and son belong to difierent clans. We agree with 
McLennan that mere protection is insufficient to in- 
corporate any one into a clan to which he does not 
belong ; ^ but we believe that a mere marriage between 
the mother and a man who was not the child's father 
was equally insufficient to effect such incorporation. 

The main point at issue between Sir Henry Maine 
and McLennan is whether the Levirate and Niyoga are of 
comparatively late origin, or if they date from a primitive 
state of things, so that they are now only maintained 
by force of custom, after development has produced a 
civilization which is hostile to then), and by which they 
must ultimately be suppressed. We believe that the 
truth lies between these two theories. Everything tends 
to show that the Levirate and Niyoga belong to the cus- 
toms and ideas which prevail in primitive communities. 
But there is no reason to suppose that the Hindu communi- 
ties whicli afford the earliest accounts of the^c customs 
entertained ideas which were opposed to them. The 
earliest Hindu community is, however, patriarchal. The 
Levirate and Niyoga do not spring from aniy less bind- 
ing form of marriage ; they find a fitting soil wherever 
fatherhood is of a predominantly legal character, as it 
continues to be in comparative!}^ modern times. The 
weakness of McLennan s standpoint consists in the al- 
together unproved assertion that monandry necessarily 
involved that special interest for fatherhood, with 'which 
such customs as the Levirate and Niyoga are incom- 
patible. This is a very common opinion, and if it were 
correct, McLennan would be justified in his assertion that 
the reason of both customs is to be found in whatevej- 
form of marriage prevailed before monandry was uni- 
versally accepted.^ We readily admit that it is most 

* McTjeimaii, Pair. Theor.y p. 282. 

2 Ibid.y p. 158. See Fortnightly Rev., 1877 : “ The Levirate and Poly- 
andry,” and Studies, p. IGO. 
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natural to regard polyandry as this primitive form of 
marriage, and McLennan's explanation resembles that 
already given by Michaelis and Bachofen.\. But if the 
fundamental theory, which declares that monandry is 
incompatible with these customs, is erroneous, the whole 
explanation which relies upon it must also be set aside. 

We agree with McLennan that the Levirate and 
Niyoga present many points of contact with polyandry.^ 
The Levir-child was ascribed to the dead man in virtue of 
the same ideas according to which, in Thibet, the eldest 
brother and ruler of the house was held to be the father 
of all the children of the houseliold. In the Thibetan 
family we find the same feature which distinguishes the 
Jewish Levirate from that of the Hindus, namely, that 
the Levir married the widow, instead of merely holding 
intercourse with her; for in Thibet the brother of the 
dead man inherits his property, his authority, and his 
widow. This agrees with Mielziner’s assertion that the 
Jewish Levirate was connected with the old agrarian law 
of Israel, which aimed at retaining the undivided pro- 
perty in the tribe and family. The brother-in-law took 
with the widow and sister-in-law his brothers whole 
property, wfeich must otherwise have been divided among 
all the brothers.® The story of Judah’s son Onan shows, 
however, that the Levir obligation was not always 
willingly fulfilled, and that the thought that the child 
which was begotten must bear the name of another man 
was distastefu].^ 

But the most important point of contact between 
the Levirate and polyandry, together with the strongest 
motive for assigning to them a common origin, consists 
in the setting aside of the direct fatherhood which is 
common to both of them. The causes for such an act 

‘ Michaelis, vol. ii. p. 198. Bachofen, Mutterrecht, p. 200. 

* McLennan, Patr. Theor.^ pp. l.'iO, 267. 

* Mielziner, p. 55. The Levir-brother did not precisely inherit the 
dead man’s property, but he managed it as guardian of the unborn child. 

* Gen. xxxviii. 8-1(1 
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must, however, be determined by other facts. We flatter 
ourselves that we have shown that no special explana- 
tion of this setting aside is required, but that it is the 
natural practfce of primitive men, and that the causes 
both of the Levirato and polyandry are to be traced to the 
authority of the husband, which is the legal foundation 
of marriage. McLennan finds fault with J. D. Mayne for 
regarding the Niyoga as the primitive form and the Le- 
virate as its derivative ; the Levirate implied the fiction 
that the child was begotten by the dead man, and this was 
wholly different from the Niyoga, which implied the man's 
rights of property with respect to his wife and child.^ 
McLennan misunderstands Mayne in this matter ; he does 
not, as McLennan supposes, assert that the notion of mate- 
rial fatherhood, valueless for the Niyoga, was all-impor- 
tant for the Levirate ; but he chiefly insists on the fact 
that the husband’s ownership did not cease on his death.^ 
It does not appear how McLennan explains the transition 
from the begetting of children in common by polyandrous 
brothers, children which belonged to the eldest brother, 
together with everything else in the house, to the beget- 
ting of children by the surviving brother which should 
be accounted as those of the brother who was dead. In 
whatever way this fact is wrested, it only becomes 
intelligible from the legal point of view, and no con- 
sideration of the actual fact of begetting nor any classifi- 
cation of the relative circumstances can avail to explain 
the fiction wdiich represented the dead man to be the 
begetter of children. • 

Spencer has attempted to explain the Levirate from 
the prevailing custom that the brother should inherit his 

' McLennan, Pair. Tfuor.^ p. 270. 

® J. D. Mayne: “After his doatli the ownership had ceased, unless, 
indeed, by another fiction ho was considered as still surviving in her. 
Therefore, unless tlie liusband had given express directions during his 
lifetime, the process to be adopted was to be as like as possible to an 
actual begetting by him, or was to be such a substituted begetting as ho 
would probably have sanctioned.” 
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dead brother’s widow. We shall explain presently the 
main facts of fraternal inheritance, and will now only 
consider whether it has anything in common with the 
Levirate. After referring to Mctennan's theory, Spencer 
briefly observes that it would be more to the purpose to 
seek for the explanation of the Levirate in the fact that 
the wives formed part of the inheritance, since they were 
in primitive communities regarded merely as property. 
He does not, therefore, consider that the custom of 
marrying the brother’s widow bore any reference to 
polyandry.^ McLennan justly replies that the Levirate 
wholly differed from the inheriting of the widow by her 
brother-in-law, since the Levir was thus excluded from 
the inheritance of the dead man, inasmuch as he had 
to raise up heirs to him.^ His further remark, that 
Spencer’s explanation does not destroy the relation 
between the Levirate and polyandry, is more doubtful ; 
he says that inheritance from a brother follows from 
polyandry, since all the rules of the mode of inheritance 
are based on marriage law^s and the modifications of the 
family. Spencer, on the other hand, is of opinion that 
inheritance by the brother w^as produced by one of the 
conditions ^f the female line of de.scent.*^ 

Spencer disputes McLennan’s criticism in a singular 
manner. He contradicts it by a statement which is 
inserted in the “ Principles” amid quite other matter, and 
he holds that no one can fail to see that this constitutes 
the essential point of the explanation he has undertaken 
to give. This statement is to the effect that the Hebrew 
injunction to raise up seed to the dead brother may 
possibly be explained by the prior obligation of pro\dding 
for the children which the brother leaves behind him.'* 
This suggestion, which finds no place in the ten pages 

* Spencer, Frinc. of Son., pp. 679-GSl. 

® McLennan, Fort'iiir^liily Hev.^ 1877, p. 701. 

* Spencer, “A Sliort llejoiiider,” Fortniyhtly Itev.^ 1877, !>. 897. 

* Spencer, Frinc. of Soc., p. 092. 
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which contain the aforesaid explanation of the Levirate, is 
now constituted its essential point. Under the influence 
of the patei-nal line and filial inheiitance, which were 
beginning to prevail against the female line and fraternal 
inheritance, the old obligation of maintaining the children 
which the brother had begotten in his lifetime was 
transformed into the obligation of providing the brother 
with posterity, and this obligation was expressed by the 
Levirate. He thinks this explanation more satisfactory 
than that of McLennan, which fails in the point adduced 
by McLennan himself, since it does not appear how the 
organization of a pol^^androus family, in virtue of which 
the next brother inherited the deceased’s property, au- 
thority, and widow, could lead to the institution which 
ordained that the next brother in a polygamous or mono- 
gamous family should renounce the inheritance and raise 
up the heir which was lacking to the dead man.^ Spencer 
has, however, still to explain the most obscure point in 
the Levirate — how it was possible to raise up posterity 
to the dead. He has contributed something towards the 
explanation of this duty, but he does not go beyond 
the general statement that it was always the brother’s 
duty to contribute to his elder’s well-being. This is, 
however, a subordinate point with respect to the question 
how far it was possible to carry out the Levirate. 

I must here adduce some of the characteristics of the 
Levirate, as they are found among the Jews and Hindus, 
since they present features which have noticing to d(3 
with the conditions of polyandry, and which cannot bo 
explained by them. Other facts might perhaps be 
adduced, but these decisivel}^ confirm the theory I have 
advocated, namely, that the Levirate and polyandry may 
both be explained by the juridical character of fatherhood, 
but that they arc not necessarily related to each other. 

There were five distinct forms of marriage in ancient 
Iran. The second was termed Yogan-zan, in which the 

^ Spencer, Fvrtniyhtly Mco., p. 8DG. 
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wife stipulated that her firstborn son should not be 
regarded as the son of her husband, but that the in- 
heritance of her father or brother who has died without 
male heirs should devolve upon him. In such a case 
the woman obtained a son’s share of her father’s property, 
and she was remarried to her husband when her first- 
born son was fifteen years old. Satar-zan, the third 
fonn of marriage, resembled the former, except that the 
stipulation was not made in favour of one of the kins- 
folk, but of some other person, in return for a certain 
sum of money In this case, as in the Levirate, we find 
that children were ascribed to the dead, and it is evident 
that the conditions were made effective by means which 
were wholly juridical. 

McLennan asserts that the Levirate occurs among 
the Bechuanas,^ but McKenzie’s account, to wdiich he 
refers, is somewhat obscure, and at any rate imperfect. 
It is only said that when the head wife of a man 
who has been dead for some years gives birth to a 
son, he is held to be the heir, even if there Were male 
descendants by the other wives. McLennan does not 
seem to be ac(|iiainted with Livingstone’s much more 
instructive i^eport. The latter writer states that Skcletu, 
according to the Bechuana custom, became the owmer 
of his father’s wives, and took two of them for his own ; 
but in such cases the children of these women were 
termed his brothers. When the elder brother died, the 
same thing occurred with his wives; the next brother 
took them, in accordance with the Jewish practice, and 
the children were held to be children of the dead brother, 
to whom he had raised up seed.^ Neither Spencer nor 
McLennan can account for this fact ; the former, because 
in this case we have not to do with a childless widpw, 
and the latter because in the polyandry of Thibet it is 
only decreed that the son’s children by the widow should 

* Spiegel, vol. iii. p. C78. * MoTiennan, Pair. TJieor.^ p. 328. 

* Liviugatoiie, Miss. Trav., p. 185. Appendix XXXV. 
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be regarded as his brethren and sisters, because the legal 
possession of the wife is altogether from the husband’s 
point of view^ not from that of the begetting father. 
It is precisely this mode of looking at things which 
McLennan has failed to recognize. 

It is equally difficult to reconcile the Bechuana 
Levirate with the assumption that there was a prior 
female line, since the Levir-son is indeed the son of the 
dead man’s wife, whose children are not brethren to the 
begetting father on the maternal side, since the son never 
had intercourse with his own mother. On the other 
hand, these strange conditions of kinship are altogether 
in agreement with the conditions of inheritance which 
we have described above. When only legal consider- 
ations prevail, posthumous children are placed on an 
equality with those born in their father’s lifetime, because 
the mother served as the bond of union to the children 
while the father lived ; they all belonged to the circle 
which was deiined by her. This circle was not broken 
by the huis^band’s death, although the connectiorr between 
the wives was changed, and thus it was that even when 
years had elapsed since the husband’s death, the children 
born to his wife still belonged to the circle of the dead 
man’s children, and to the fraternal circle of the other 
children. 

Haxthausen writes of the Ossetes of Transcaucasia 
that every child born in wedlock, even if its mother’s 
adultery be proved, is entitled to the family name, suc- 
cession, and right of inheritance.* A married woman 
who has borne children cannot marry out of the family 
after her husband’s death ; she has been bought, and 
becomes a family possession. The father or brother of 
the dead man may marry her, and this, indeed, is re- 
garded as a duty and honour. But, in accordance witli 
the Ossetes’ ideas of law, this is only a continuation of 
the first, sole, and perpetual marriage, to which the 
children of this fresh marriage are still ascribed, and 
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they inherit the name and property of the dead man, 
in conjunction with those who are really his children. 
But this conception is still further enlarged. If the dead 
man leaves no father nor brother, and the widow is con- 
sequently obliged to remain unmarried, yet there is 
nothing to prevent her from living with other men, and 
the children which she bears to them are held to be just 
as legitimate as those born of the marriage which was 
dissolved by death. On the other hand, a childless 
widow may marry again, but her new husband must 
repay to the family which she then forsakes half of the 
purchase money which had been paid for her. And if 
a child be born within the year of her husband s death, 
it will still belong to his family.^ After they have borne 
children, or when they have been married for four years, 
the women live unchastcly, although up to that time 
they are chastity personified. 

In like manner, a widow in Assam does not marry 
again, and yet tlie children which she may possibly bring 
forth arelield to be legitimate.^ 

We learn from Wilkes that among the lakali on the 
Fraser River the priest can inspire any person he chooses 
with the s>oul of a dead man, whose name he then adds 
to his own.^ According to Waitz’s version of the fact, 
the first child born after his father s death receives his 
soul, and assumes his name and rank.^ 

' Haxthauson, vol. ii. pp. 24, 25. ^ Cooper, p. 102. 

* AVilkes, vol. iv. p. 451}. 

Waitz, vol. iii. p. 105. We cite the analogous case in which the 
new husband assuiiios the skin of the dead : “ Whenever a distinguished 
warrior falls in battle, or otherwise, it is considered a great privilege to 
marry his squaw; and whoever does, is obliged to assume the name of lier 
former husband, and to sustain, as far as possible, his reputation and cha- 
racter. This custom of contiuuiiig families is indulge d to a considerable 
extent ; sometimes the brother of the deceasc.'d becomes the huabanc’ ; but 
the most frequent source of contiuuance is from the j)risouers taken in 
battle; who, but for this kind of preferriient, are generally condemned to 
suffer tortures and death (Hunter, pp. 245, 255. See Adair, p. IS'J, for a 
less clear account). “ Married by jujnr, his brotluir, the eldest in preferciiot!, 
may succeed to his bed. If no brother chooses it, they may give the woman 
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According to the Levirate, children were raised np to 
the dead man, that is, to a man who was no longer able 
to beget childj*en. But this also occurred in all cases in 
which a man obtained children which were quite cer- 
tainly not begotten by him, whether because he, like 
the Arabs we have mentioned, was temporarily separated 
from his wife, or because, on account of impotence, he 
had recourse to the Niyoga, or because he had not 
attained to the age of puberty. It was in this way that 
among the Ossetes and the Russians a man would marry 
a son of six years old to a girl of fourteen, and would 
himself have intercourse with his daughter-in-law and 
beget children, which were, nevertheless, reckoned to 
belong to her childish and lawful husbandd This custom 
is also found among the Reddies, only in this case the 
wife has intercourse with one of her own kinsfolk.^ 

In addition to the juridical character of fatherhood, 
of which wo have now given so many proofs, we must 
adduce instances in which the wife also becomes the 
mother of a child born of another woman. These^instances 
are strongly in favour of the opinion that the juridical 
character of fatherhood was in no way due to the fact that 
the female line became predominant on accc-unt of un- 
certainty with respect to the actual paternity. 

“ Among the Chinese, marriage with only one wife is 
ordained, and any further connection is simply con- 
cubinage. Only one wile is authorized and lawful, and 
the children belong to her ; she and the children inherit 
the husband’s property together, to the exclusion of all the 
concubines, whose lot in their subordinate position is a 


in marriage to any nkition on the father’s side, without adat or purchase 
money, the })ers{)n who marries her rc^placing the deceased. If no relation 
talced Jicr, and she is given in marriage to a stranger, he may be either 
jidoptcd into the family, to replace tlie deceased, without adat, or he may 
l)ay her jujur, or lake her by semando, as her relations please ” (Marsdtn, 
1). 228). 

‘ Haxthauson, vol. ii. p. 23. Klemm, GuJturgeschichtef vol. x p. 59. 

* Lubbock, Origin of Oiv.f p. 8U. 
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very sad one. Bought for a small sum of money, they 
are treated like household slaves, and are not only 
subject to the man, but to his lawful wife, who in this 
way again appears as the authorized housewife. They 
are exposed to all sorts of ill-usage and oppression ; they 
may be sold again at a higher price, and the children 
they bring forth are not even regarded as their own. 
The children themselves regard the lawful wife as their 
mother, and treat the woman who bore them with con- 
tempt.”^ McLennan quotes fche story of Sarah '"And 
Sarai said unto Abram, Behold now, the Lord hath 
restrained me from bearing : I pray thee, go in unto my 
maid ; it may be that I may obtain children by her.” 
Hagars subsequent behaviour, however, makes this 
story somewhat obscure, and the story of Jacob, Leah, 
and Rachel is clearer and more instructive. Rachel was 
childless, and said, "Behold my maid Bilhah, go in unto 
her; and she shall bear upon my knees, that I may 
also have children by her. And she gave him Bilhah 
her handtnaid to wife : and Jacob went in unto her. 
And Bilhah conceived, and bare Jacob a son. And 
Rachel said, God hath judged me, and hath also heard 
my voice, ^nd hath given me a son : therefore called she 
his name ]3an. And Bilhah Rachels maid conceived 
again, and bare Jacob a second son. And Rachel said. 
With great wrestlings have I wrestled with my sister, 
and I have prevailed : and she called his name Naphtali. 
When Leah saw that she had left bearing, she took 
Zilpah her maid, and gave her Jacob to wife. And 
Zilpah Leah’s maid bare Jacob a son. And Leah said, 
A troop corneth : and she called his name Gad. And 
Zilpah Leah’s maid bare Jacob a second son. And Leah 
said, Happy am I, for the daughters will call me blessed, 
and she called his name Asher.” ^ 

^ UT)jj:er, p. 17. 

2 McLennan, Pair. Tlieor.^ p. 273. Gen. xvi. 2. 

^ Gen. N\x. 3-13. 
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INHERITANCE BY BROTHERS, AND OTHER SUPPOSED 
PROOFS OF POLYANDRY. 

Inheritance of rank and property — Personal and family property — Parti- 
tion and fitewardsliip of property — Suitability of inheritance by 
brothers — Right of firstbcun — Polyandry and female line — Inlierit- 
ance by widow —Marriage between widow and brother — Aryan 
polyandry. 

Taken alone, there is nothing in the Levirate which can 
be referred to polyandry. The ideas that th«5 Levir-son 
might be substituted for an actual son, and that the 
brother of the deceased was bound to act as Levir, were 
disconnected both with each other and with polyandry. 
We cannot suppose that the Levir obligation differed 
from the other duties which the conceptions of primitive 
men imposed upon the surviving brother, and especially 
since this duty presents itself as the simple consequence 
of the survivor s succession to the position of the deceased. 
As we have already remarked, it may be difficult to 
connect the development of the Levirate, which excluded 
the brother from the inheritance, with the custom of 
inheritance by brothers ; yet this difficulty must not be 
overestimated. We have to do with the joint family 
group, within which personal property played a quite 
insignificant part; the management of the property 
devolved upon the Levir-brother as guardian, and among 
primitive peoples guardianship can hardly be distin- 
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guished from ownership; it usually continued, not up 
to the time when the child was of full age, but to that 
of the guardian’s death. 

The possible origin of the Levirate has been shown 
above ; the obligation was founded upon the ardent 
desire of having heirs to offer sacrifice, although, as 
Spencer suggests, the obligation sometimes arose from 
the inheritance of the property by the father’s brother, 
and the protection he afforded to it. In primitive times 
it was, undoubtedly, one and the same thing to inherit 
and to marry the widow, and the children afterwards 
born from the widow were, as in the case of the 
Bechuanas and the Ossetes, held to belong to the 
deceased. We could, however, dispense with this sur- 
mise ; we only assert it to be probable tliat it was in 
this atmosphere that most of the Levir phenomena arose. 
There was a close external bond between the Levirate 
and inheritance by brothers, to which McLennan ascribes 
so much significance that he asserts that the brother’s 
inheritance both of the widow and property only occurs 
where polyandry had been previously practised.^ We 
must consequently distinguish between the inheritance 
of property and that of tlie widow, and we shall begin 
by considering the former. 

We may take it as a type of the order of inheritance 
that the father’s property devolved upon the sons in com- 
mon, while the chief dignity, which was not divisible, 
and could not be held in common, fell to the eldest. 
It is our present object to inquire into the ideas which 
transformed this order, and produced very dift'erent rules 
of inheritance. 

McLennan connects the. inheritance of property with 
that of dignity under the same original rules ; he is of 
opinion that the evolution of the family subsequently 
transformed the former rule in many ways, but left 
the latter untouched. Hence came the inheritance of the 
* McLennan, Studies^ p. 1C3 ; Fair. Timor., p. 90. 
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dignity of chief the brother, while the sons inherit the 
property ; this is of frequent occurrence, but the converse 
order is never found.^ The family organization in which 
the inheritance by brothers necessarily takes place is tliat 
of the polyandry of Thibet.^ As we have already said, 
however, we are disposed to seek for the reasons of this 
mode of inheritance, not in polyandry, but in the joint 
family group from which polyandry sprang. 

T 1 le conditions of inheritance among the Nairs are 
accurately described by McLennan as a primitive stage 
of the polyandrous hriuily order; the movable property 
falls to the sister’s children of the deceased, while the 
land is managed by the eldest male member of the famil}^^ 
McLennan does not inquire further into tin's distinction 
between movable and immovable pro2)erty, which is the 
more remarkable since it generally occurs in uterine 
families. We only find one instance of unconditional 
inheritance by the brother in a uterine family, namely, in 
Du Chaillu’^ account of Ashango.’* 

Movable and immovable jjroperty is to some extent 
defined by the contrast between a man’s own acquisitions 
and that which he has hdierited, a contrast which is only 
gradually develo])ed. And even if we do not take this 
contrast into consideration, McLennan s hypothesis does 
not embrace all the facts. In Kuna war, where 2)ulyandry 
is practised by all the iidiabitants, a son of full age suc- 
ceeds to the 'pairia potest as on his father’s death ; if he 
is a minor, the father’s brother beriomes the heir ; it is 
ordained that sometimes the uncle, sometimes the nephew, 
should take jnecedence, but the most callable is usually 
preferred.^ Among the Todas, who also live in jjolyan- 
dry, the sons inherit that which is the only heritable 
property, namely, the cattle, from the fathers, to whom 

^ McLennan, Pair. Tlieor.^ n(»tc to cli. vii. * Hid., p. 90. 

® McLennan, StudieK^ p, loO. 

• Du Chaillu, Journey ^ p. 429. 

• Cunningham, Journ. Soc. of Bengal, 1841, vol. xiii. pp. 1, 203. 

• M 
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they were assigned in the mode described above ; the 
land is the common property of the village.^ 

Among the Hindus, as long as the family held 
together there was in primitive times no private pro- 
perty for its individual members. In later times, how- 
ever, the individual had the right of disposing of the 
movable property he had acquired for himself, and in 
some cases also of that which was immovable.^ When 
the goods of the family were divided, it was done in 
accordance with the lines of descent ; the undivided pro- 
perty of the first ancestor was distributed in equal por- 
tions among his sons, and each of these portions was 
again subdivided among the owner’s descendants, and 
so on.® In primitive times the son was not entitled to 
demand the partition ; he could only claim the right of 
maintenance;^ and the brother’s right to share the 
inheritance was originally, as it appears, only in force 
after the death of botli parents.® We cannot fail to 
recognize the fundamental idea of this order of succession 
to property, which was so widely diffused that it may 
almost be termed universal. All brothers had an equal 
right to inherit from their father ; a right which was 
by no means forfeited, even if the partition did not take 
place. But the question arose who should preside over 
the management of the undivided property, whether it 
should be the eldest brother, followed by his eldest son, 
so that the succession should continue in the hands of 
the eldest line, or ifdt should devolve on the eldest male 
member of the family. 

This question is concerned with the order of succession 
to dignities, and since in the joint family group there is 
no property, exclusive of the govonment, the rules 
which are made for the latter also decide the inheritance 
of property. We are compelled to differ from McLennan, 
and to assert that wherever the inheritance of property 

* Spencer, Soo, ® J. D. Mayne, pp. 207, 209, .309. 

* Ibid., p. 231. * Ibid., p. 211. * Ibid., p. 213. 
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by brothers occurs, it must be referred to their inherit- 
ance of rank, and not conversely. Sir Henry Maine 
starts from a primitive line of descent, from father to 
son, which also refers to rank. The considerations of 
fitness which are presented by the widespread reverence 
for old age, made it desirable, however, to entrust the 
management of the common interests of the family to 
the eldest and most experienced of its members, and this 
has produced the collateral line, or inheritance by brothers. 
McLennan strongly protests against the attempt to 
explain social phenomena by showing that they arose 
to serve uselul ends.^ Sir Henry Maine himself strictly 
limits such an explanation, saying that no legislation 
arises simply from a sense of fitness. This sense of fit- 
ness is always preceded by previously existing ideas, and 
is only able to infiueiice these, and bring them into fresh 
connections.^ 

Maine holds that the actual basis upon which Tanis- 
try, or the order that, not the eldest son, but the eldest 
of the ma.le kinsfolk should succeed, was foumled upon 
the preference given to the eldest son in the direct line 
of descent."^ And this right of the firstborn was derived 
from the order followed in the succession to dignity, 
while property was divided equally among all the sons 
(Gavelkind). No idea of disinheriting the other children 
in favour of one of them is involved in the privileges of 
primogeniture.^ Subsequently, indeed, the property was 
inherited by the firstborn, as was the case in feudal 
Europe ; but this only occurred be&use the ordinances of 
the primitive community were subject to a foreign inter- 
pretation, namely, to the later Roman jurisprudence, 
according to which the unlimited right of disposing of 
the property was involved in its possession.*'' Maine 
considers that the right of primogeniture constituted the 

* McLeimau, Pair. Theor., p. 90. 

* Maine, Auc. Law, p. 2:J3. * Jbi'd., pp. 23G, 289. 

* Ibid.f p. 286. • Ibid., p. 288. 
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simplest rule for the order of succession to dignities, but 
whenever political as well as civil dignities were in ques- 
tion, a difficulty arose, especially in comn^unities which 
hung somewhat loosely together. The chief might sur- 
vive Lis eldest son, and die when his grandchild was still 
quite young ; in well-ordered coinuninities this state of 
things was remedied by the appointment of a guardian, 
but in those which were still uncivilized, the eldest of 
the male kinsfolk became the heir.^ 

VVe feel no doubt that considerations of fitness led to 
the preference of the eldest as heir ; in every primitive 
community age is a source of reverence and influence. 
Yet it is precisely this fact which leads us to doubt 
whether the right of primogeniture was primitive. In 
proj^ortion to tlie connection of the dignity of chief with 
property would be the adoption of similar rules of 
inheritance. We have already seen that in South 
America the sons became the heirs as soon as the dignity 
of chief was combined with the possession of property.^ 
The tribe' was so readil}^ divided that it was possible for 
all the sons to be promoted to the Cazikat at the same 
time, and there was as little (piestion of the right of 
primogeniture as of the inheritance of property. We 
find that in Africa the son becomes his father’s successor, 
while his uncles live in remote villages as subordinate 
chiefs; that is, it is only where the chiefs power extends 
over a definite locality that the eldest son succeeds, 
instead of the eldest surviving bi'other, since it is the son 
and not the brother who inherits the dwelling-place of 
the deceased. 

This fact becomes most apparent in the case of the 
joint family group. As soon as it l)ecomes enlarged into 
a village community, the rights of precedence which 

^ Maine, Anc. Law, p. 2.^9. Froyeinet, vol. ii. pt. i. pp. 1 94, 475. Caillie', 
vol. i. p. 145. Raffenel, j). 280. Ski iie, vol. i. p. IGO. Morgan, ; 

“ Fiji” Quest, iv.-vi. p. 582. 

** Falkuer, p. 150. Comp. Merovingians, Ynglingcs, and the Polish 
nobles. 
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hrlonofcfl to the eldest man are gradually transformed 
into tlie dignity of a chief, as it befits the eldest member 
of a definite family, and as soon as such a chief extends 
his authority over several villages, the eldest son of the 
eldest line, which is in j)ossession of the place of govern- 
ment, succeeds to the dignity. This is just what occurs 
on the dissolution of an isolated family group. Their 
forefather’s property is equally divided among his sons, 
some of whom may have predeceased him, and it is again 
subdivided among his grandsons. Whatever may have 
been assigned to a line of descendants by this real or 
fictitious partition cannot be taken from it as long as 
that line continues to cxist.^ 

I readily admit that I have adduced no proof which 
completely justifies my opinion that the right of the first- 
born to inherit dignities was of later origin than the 
right of brothers to do so. Yet I doubt whether it will 
ever be possible to come much nearer to the point. 
When WQ consider that in communities of the lowest 
type with which we are acquainted, the 'strongest, 
bravest, wisest, and oldest man enjoys the most influence, 
it will certainly correspond to the natural course of 
development that whenever the question of inheritance 
comes in, the brother should at first take j)rccedence of 
the son. However this may bo, we believe that wc have 
indisputably shown tliat there is not the slightest con- 
nection between the inheritance by brothers and polyan- 
dry, or the female line. , 

We have still to explain why the brother inherited 
the widow of the deceased.^ The inheriting of wives 

* Tlic Snumtrii Lrotlicr sometimes rc ceivessi portiou of tlie iiilioritaiKv, 
when the propt rty eomes through the father. 

In addition to tliu liein-cw.-, Oss(;les, Kc'janj^s, and Bechuanas, ^vo 
may mention tlie Brazilians (Von JMaitiiis, p. 117), the Warruus (Schoin- 
hiirgk, vol. ii. p. 447), Californians (Vi negas, vol. i. p. 82), Samoa, Fiji 
and New Zealand (Waitz, vol. vi. pj). 129, t)o4. Fison and Hr)wjtt, p. 15:1), 
New Holland (Ibid.., p. 204; (Irey, vol. ii, p. 280), Kirgliiz (Wood, p. 840), 
Arabs (Biirkhnrdt, vol. i. p. 112), Ahyvsinians (Lobo), Jvakliyians 
(Anderson, Mandalay to Moinicn, pp. 182, 142), H.tmuras (Andersoru, 
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has usually been placed in the same category as the 
inheritance of property. On the one side, McLennan 
has proposed to explain the latter by the, former, while 
referring back to the polyandrous family. On the other 
side, Spencer simply regards the inheriting of wives as 
one involved in the succession to the property, and he 
holds that the same principle applies to the inheritance 
of the wives by sons as to that by brothers. 

I do not think that any proof is necessary to show that 
when sons divide among themselves such of their fathers’ 
wives as are not their own mothei's, the wives were held 
to be part of the property. But in other cases the matter 
is somewhat more complex. Almost everywhere the 
widow has a right, or, at any rate, a claim, to subsistence 
out of what her husband leaves behind him, and hence 
she usually lives on with her children. This does not 
imply that she constitutes part of their inheritance, 
which only occurs when sons marry their fathers’ widows, 
and in no case does a son take his own mother in this way. 
The mother has a claim to be supported by her son — a 
claim which is usually satisfied by making no partition 
of the paternal inheritance during the mother’s lifetime, 
so that the sons fulfil their obligations to her in common. 
We can easily see that the peiformance of this duty may 
lead to many ditierent arrangements which we need not 
examine more closely, since they do not concern our 
present purpose. 

These claims of the^ mother are, if I am not mistaken, 
connected with the custom which included her in her 
brother-in-law’s inheritance, and this naturally occurs 
as soon as tlie family is transformed into a joint family 
group. Burkhardt expressly mentions that the Arabs 
think the connection between the widow and brother-in- 
law desirable, since the family property is thereby kept 

NtjamU p- 176), Conj^o (On Clmillu, Journey ^ p. 429), IMufskoligi (Adair, 
p.’l89), Araucaniaiis (Oharlovoix, vol. vi. p. 147), lk*ll:d)(dluh and Vtra 
Paz (Spencer, tortniyhtly Rev., 1877, p. 896), (Juribs ((nii, p. 346), and 
Mongols (Du Ilalae, vol. iv. p. 487). 
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together. And Morgan makes a similar remark with 
respect to the Fijians.^ The Kurnai of New Holland 
also defend the custom in question on these grounds.^ 
Since in the*joint family group the brother succeeds 
to the headship of the community, and its interests 
and general protection are committed to his care, so 
also the widow and her young children are committed 
to him, and under primitive conditions these relations 
take the form of marriage. In proportion to the im- 
portance of the property of the deceased is the difficulty 
of allowing the widow to return to her own family. It 
is altogether irrational to seek for the causes of the con- 
nection between the widow and her brother-in-law in 
polyandry. That the brother-in-law had exerted marital 
rights in the husband’s lifetime would only become a 
necessary condition if carnal conside3*ations formed the 
corner-stone of the development of the family ; but all 
we know of the life and habits of primitive men clearly 
shows that this was not the case. Carnal pleasures 
certainly * took the most prominent place in •primitive* 
life, but they were also the most easily obtained, and 
therefore customs were not formed under the influence 
of considerations with respect to the means of sensual 
enjoyment. 

Before concluding this series of researches, we must 
briefly mention McLennan’s attempt to trace the exist- 
ence of polyandry in the ancient Aryan race. We do 
not think that our conclusions would be invalidated, 
even if our forefathers lived in polyandry ; this practice 
is, indeed, so often found in connection with the (level op- 
ment of the family group, that it is quite possible that 
it was also practised by the Aryans. It thus becomes 
simply an historical question. 

McLennan directs our attention to the following 

’ Morgan, St/tiicmHf p. 583. Soe, above, the eueroaclinu nts of uuclcd 
amonir the Sioux uiid (Joluiubiaus. 

* Fisoa and Ilowitt, p. 201. 
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passage from Manu If among several brothers of the 
whole blood, one have a son born, Menu pronounces them 
all fathers of a male child by means of that son, so that if 
such nephew would be the heir the uncles have no power 
to adopt sons/’ ^ McLennan does not, however, depend 
upon this text, since Draupadi’s narrative makes it un- 
necessary by directly mentioning the fact of polyandry. 
But in his latest work he again refers to the })assage, in 
connection with the conditions which exist in Thibet. 
He does not admit that the constitution of the father’s 
brother into the father was founded on a fiction. He 
asserts that it was altogether contrary to the Hindu 
custom to hinder a man from obtaining sons of his own 
by fictitious and artificial regulations, and we have seen 
above that adoption by the uncle was prohibited. It 
was the chief and most ])ersistent effort of Hindu govern- 
ment to promote the increase of heirs, that is, of separate 
households, and with these of the centres of religious 
worship.^ The prohibition of adoption contained in the 
text must, he thinks, have had its origin in ^ome very 
ancient institution. 

This view must be rejected as altogether unfounded. 
J. D. Mayne has shown that religious interests aimed at 
the dissolution of the joint family groups, and it was on 
religious grounds that the Brahmans advocated such a 
dissolution. The head of the family was himself its high 
priest. As long as the Brahman influence was still 
slight, the claim of the family group to maintain an heir 
who might ofler sacrifl'ce for them only reached the stage 
at which we find it in Mann’s text, and subsequently, 
when this influence was fully developed, each bi’other 
desired to have a son of his own. The prohibition con- 
tained in Manu is merely that which has in all times 
and all places been the fundamental thought of irien, 
namely, that only in cases in which the existence of the 

* McLeiinau, “ The Levirate and PnlyaiKlry,” Forhrujhlhj llev.^ 1877, 
p. 698. ^ McLennan, Fair, llicor., p. 866. 
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group was in danger of perishing for lack of legitimate 
heirs, whether that group consisted of the simple family, 
the joint family group, or the clan, it was permitted 
to have recourse to adoption. If, however, one of the 
brothers in a joint family group had a son, a legitimate 
heir was not wanted.^ McLennan also (juotes the follow- 
ing passage from Apastamba : — A husband shall not 
make over his wife, who occupies the position of a 
gentilis to others than to his gentile/^, in order to cause 
children to be begot for himself For they declare that 
a bride is given to the family of her husband, and not 
to the husband alone. That is at present forbidden on 
account of the weakness of mens senses.”'^ Here again 
McLennan finds a custom similar to that of Thibetan 
polyandry, based upon a polyandrous theory.^ J. D. 
Mayne, however, seems to us to be nearer the truth 
when he regards this text as a limitation of the Niyoga, 
which originally included any man whatsoever, and 
which was noAV restricted to the Sa})inda or Samaiio- 
doco.^ Tlic expression, “ A bride is given to thft family,” 
does not imply that she is given as a wife common to 
the family ; the statement merely corresponds with 
Manu’s previous statement, which revealed the ideas 
entertained in the joint family group. 

If, in conclusion, we turn to the Draupadi myth, it 
is evident that the Pandava brothers, distributed into 
UraujDadi, do not justify us in forming any general con- 
clusion. They are ancestors of the Kshatry tribe, which 
came into India from one of the Kashmir valleys of the 
Himala^’as ; and the account only allows us to infer that 
polyandry occurred locally in an isolated Aryan tribe. 
Even this conclusion does not appear to me to be com- 
jjletely established, since the myth atibrds scanty in- 

’ J. D. Mayno, p. 211. 

* MoLeiiiiJiTj, ]\ifr. Theor.j p. Soe also H. Zimmer, p. 325, who 

docs not admit tli(5 existence of polyandry. 

^ McLennan, Pair. Thcor.^ p. 305. 

* J. D. Miiyne, p]). 48, 03. 
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formation with respect to the reasons which led to 
Draupadi’s connection with the five Pandavas, and also 
with respect to the ideas which justified this marriage.^ 

* Lc'iiorTiiaTit, vol. iii. p. 497. MoT.eiinmi, Forfviffhtly Fev., 1877, p. 699. 
Baohoteii, Vas Muiterrechty 94, 19j. \\ ilkcsj, vol. i. p. 54. J. D. Ma^ ue, 
p. 57. 
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NOMENCLATUllES. 

Modem and priniilivo ideas — Dosoriptive .‘uid classifvi rig nomenclatures — 
Tlieir ])or.>is{('ii<*(‘— De.'.crifdive uomenelatiini and monoj^amy — Classi- 
fying iionionclaiiiro and clan organization — Polygamy and polyandry 
— IMalayan nomenclature — Punalua family — Turanian nomenclature 
— Distinction between tlioTuraniuu and the GaiiowaniRn— Patriarclial 
family— Descriptive nomenclature — Noimnclature and the clan — 
lm])ortancc of ceremonial — Paternal and mnteriml kinshij) — Punalua 
kinsfolk of IMalayan nomenclaiurc — Priority of kinship of cousins — 
Distinction between Turiuiiati and (ranowanian nomenclatures- - 
Ganowanian motlier’s brother — Development of special hames — Son 
and nephew — Turanian marriage of eou.dns — Fijian nomenclature — 
Simph'i* nomenelature of (Tanowaniaii women — t’ayngaii peeiiliaritit's 
— dV)ngan(‘-se noinenclatiir<5 — Descriptive iiomenelaliwt — ICartm ami 
Eskimo nomeaclaLurc — Chinese uomeiiclaturu — Their general 
meaning. 


The readino.ss Avith which a husband in the primitive 
community permitted otlier men to hold sexual iuter- 
course with his wife, was closely connected with the 
slight inijjortaiice which he ascri1)ed to tlie actual descent 
of his cliildren. The idea is historically untenable that, 
even in the case of the primitive man, the chastity of 
his wife was an indispensable condition of marriage, and 
that lascivious customs consequently pointed to a time 
whdh promiscuous intercourse prevailed, and there was 
no tie of marriage. McLennan seeks to contirm the 
existence of such conditions hy means of polyaiidiy, an 
attempt which we have shown to be wholly unsuccessful. 

We must now turn to other writers, such as Morgan, 
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Bacliofen, and Lubbock, who have had recourse to another 
category of facts to establish the already tottering hypo- 
thesis of a primitive state of loromiscuous intercourse. 
Such a state seems to them to have been produced, not 
so much by jealousy and conflicting lusts, as by a privi- 
lege conferred on all by all, which was prompted by 
tribal feeling and religious ideas. We do not, however, 
lay much stress on the difference between tliis theory 
and that of McLennan ; since, if clear and definite con- 
ceptions of rights and duties are not supposed to be 
innate in primitive man, we must start from a state of 
things in wliich men strove with each otlmr, and only 
after many conflicts found peace in a condition of pro- 
miscuous intercourse. It is certain that man was not 
originally addicted to promiscuous intercourse, either 
from inclination or from sense of duty. In later times, 
when this condition had been accepted, it may have 
become so firmly established hy custom that the ideas of 
men might instinctively start from it, as from a fixed 
point ; and I think tliat it is only this mode of thought 
which is advocated by Lubbock. When, therefore, 
McLennan finds fault with this Avriter for s})eaking of the 
rights of all men, since such rights do not exist in a state of 
]n*omiscuous intercourse, he takes the word too literally.^ 
Subsequently, as social relations Avere further developed, 
the time might come for the occurrence of new desires, 
to which the old customs were opposed. Where vei* there 
was this sense of conflict, the sense of rights Avoiild arise. 

Morgan believes that in nomenclatures, that is, in 
the systems of names which define the degrees and stages 
of the kinship of primitive men, we may clearly trace 
the existence of promiscuous relations Avithin larger or 
smaller circles, consisting in a common right to sexual 
intercourse between given groups of men and women. 
Nomenclatures do not follow the same yirinciple through- 
out the world, and Morgan makes a distinction between 
^ McLcnuan, Studies, j). 120. 
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that which is descriptive and that which is classifying. 
The systems of relative kinship serve to organize faaiilies 
into groups kinsfolk allied in blood, and as such it 
possesses great vitality. The descriptive form, as it is 
found among the Aryan, Semitic, and Uralian families, 
is a numerical form, and it describes the collateral kins- 
folk by a combination of the first and second terms of 
kinship. On the otlier hand, the classifying form, in use 
among the Turanians, the American Indians, and the 
Malays, is unacquainted with descriptive names, and 
applies the same name to all those who belong to a class 
of kinsfolk of which the limits are a})parently quite 
arbitrary.^ 

Morgan makes an attempt to solve various ethnologi- 
cal questions by these nomenclatures, since he is of 
opinion that when the same form occurs in different 
races, it points to their common origin. He also pro- 
poses to S(dve by its aid the great question of the origin 
and develo^mient of the family. He holds that a nomen- 
clature was neither introduced nor abandoned from 
arbitraty motives; it therefore shows us the way in 
which definite causes iiilluenced a given community at 
a given time, and also how they were gradually modified 
in a definite way. The nomenclature was due to custom, 
and not to legal constraint, and the motive for its 
alteration must therefore be as universal as the custom 
itself.^ On this point we quite agree with Morgan, but 
we doubt whether it is likely that tjie important features 
of a system of nomenclature could long be maintained 
under a social order which was no longer in agreement 
with it, since there is nothing to show that the social 
order changes more quickly and easily than the nomen- 
clature. 

No special difficulty is presented by the descriptive 

' Morpjan, St/fflernSy pp, vi. 11, 12, 4G8. 

® lliid.i p. 15. fcsee Uiraud-Teulou, p. 100. Lubbock, Origin of Civ.t 

p, 101. 
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nomenclature; it ac^reea with the natural line of descent, 
influenced by the marriage of individual pairs.^ Morgan 
believes that juridical considerations proanpt the defini- 
tions of the degrees of kinship, and he believes that this 
becomes possible, owing to the form of marriage. It is 
only where marriage between individual pairs prevails 
that the degrees of kinship can be defined with descrip- 
tive accuracy; and the order of inheritance snp|)lics the 
desire to regulate the motive for this definition.'^ There 
is greater difficulty in the classifying system, which 
cannot be explained on the theory of descent, as it is 
understood by civilized races. It might, perhaps, be 
possible to bring it into agreement with descent under 
other conditions of marriage, and Morgan takes this 
view, without, however, showing that no other solution 
is possible. 

Two causes in particular may have influenced the 
development of the classifying syste m : the sexual rela- 
tions due to the necessity of mutual protection, and 
tribal organization.® The classifying S3^stem is marked 
by the endeavour to prevent the destruction of the tic 
of blood, while the descriptive system allows us to lose 
sight of a tie which has alwa^^s tended to become more 
remote.^ The interests of the clan also aim at keeping 
together the most distant kinsfolk, yet this will not 
enable us to explain the classifying system, for the 
cohesive tendency of the clan is not hel2)ed by any 
special plan of the degrees of kinship, and it is there- 
fore the cause, rather than the conseipience of the 
system.^ It is equally useless to try to explain this 
system from tribal organization. When the American 
form regards the cliikb'en of different sisters as bi'others 
and sisters, it agrees with the definition of the clan, 
which in this j)articular follows the female line ; the 
husband’s brother’s son is, however, hold to be his son, 

* Morgan, Systems, p. 47.S. * Ihid.^ p. 14. 

• Ibid., p. 474. ■* Ibid., ]>. 13. ® Ibid., p. 475. 
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while his sister’s son is only his nephew, and yet the 
latter, and not the former, belongs to his clan.^ The 
organization o£ the clan is not, therefore, in exact corre- 
spondence with the system, which demands some other 
explanation. 

When Morgan turns to the question of descent, it is 
at once evident that the classifying system does not 
agree with the order of descent which is given by poly- 
gamy, and particularly l)y marriage with several sisters, 
and by polyandry.^ These do not explain why the 
mother’s brother is called uncle, the fathers sister is 
called aunt, while the children of these two are the 
husband’s cousins, and only his sister’s son is his nephew. 
Morgan also thinks that the marriage forms in question 
occur too rarely to allord an tixplanation of the whole 
system of nomenclature, an assertion which is the more 
surprising since he goes on to seek an explanation in 
the marriage groups, wdiich are, if they are to be found 
at all, certainly less common than the marriage of sisters 
and poly and ly. * ' 

Morgan merely seeks to show that the nomenclature 
must be explained from descent, that is, from the marriage 
form, and starting from the simplest plan of the classify- 
ing system, he undertakes to constmet a form of marriage 
which shall cause the system to correspond with the 
descent. He finds this simplest form among the Malays, 
and beginning from this, the others are to be explained 
as influenced by the tendency (|f marriage to assume 
higher and purer forms. 

In the Malay nomenclature, all kinsfolk of the same 
generation are designated without distinction by like- 
sounding names, whether the kinship is more or less 
remote.** Morgan holds that tliis form expresses a con- 

' Morgan, Syafems^ p. 476. ‘ //)/<?., p. 478. 

* Table I. gives the lumienelature for the speaker’s generatien, tliat is, 
of brothers and sisters. In ]\lorgau’s Tables there are accents on the 
Malay words to indicate dillereut bounds. 'I'he accents are very irregular, 
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sciousness of the descent, if we start from a condition of 
promiscuous intercourse and see the lirst stage of develop- 
ment in the communistic family group, in* which all the 
brothers live in common with all the sisters. Morgan’s 
scheme gives, as the second definition in the Malay 
nomenclature, the Hawaiian custom or the Punalua 
family, according to which the brothers are the common 
husbands of several sisters, but not of their (Avn.^ I do 
not, however, understand why Morgan should assume the 
existence of such a custom, since he afterwards positively 
declares that it is by no means needed to exi)lain the 
origin of the Malay system.^ He only makes use of it in 
order to point out the mode of transition from the Malay 
to the Turanian system. Perhaj)s the Punalua family is 
mentioned in the passage in (question in order to account 
for the distinction between the kinsfolk by birth and 
kinsfolk by marriage, which occurs in the Malay nomen- 
clature (Table II.). For when a distinction is made 
between the brother and the husband, it inu&t be su]>- 
posed that they arc two distinct persons, and we should 
agree with McLennan in rejecting tlie supposition that 
the Malays carefully distinguisheil between the brother 
and the husband, wlien they had to do only with the 
different functions of one and the same peu son.^ 

It appears to be Morgan’s o])ini()n that tliese peculiar 
names were included in the Alalay nomenclature at a 

and as I am unable to umlersbind tbeprineiido of variation, I am inflincd 
to ri.-jjjard them as errors of the press, unavoidable in such a work, and do 
not, therelore, take tiiem into account. 

' Morgan, Systems^ p. 480 ; Ann. >Soc., pp. J1S4, 500. 

* Morgan, Systems, p. 480 : Ann. Son., p. ‘JSO. 

• McLennan, Studies, j). 348: “'Wliilo tlie eomnninal family lasted, 
the ditferent descriptions of persons referred to, several of which would 
Jiave been then coincident in a single ijerson, were dihtinguLslied in idea 
the one from the other ; so that when the comniiinal fandl v ]>assed away, the 
nomenclature, which had H])pliod to those sets of i)e]sons while they w'(‘re 
yet coincident and ideally distinguished merely, readily ext(‘nded to 
them when they became distinct. It is incredible tliat in the sort of lamily 
contemplated, brothers should come to regard each other not only as 
brothers, but as brotheib-in-law.” 
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later period, when the cuRtom of marriai^e between 
brothers and sisters and the Punalna family had already 
begun to decliije. But it is more than doubtful whether 
such marriages and the Puiialua family ever prevailed 
among the Polynesian j)eoples, at any rate in the Sand- 
wich Islands, from Avhicli the nomenclature is taken. 

Morgan s Tables, in addition to the Hawaiian custom, 
give the tribal organization and c.xogamy as joint causes 
of the transition from the Malayan to the Turanian form.^ 
I am unable to see any clear distinction between these 
two things, since LI organ holds that the members of the 
clan originally regarded themselves as brothers and 
sisters, and the clans must have been formed by creat- 
ing distinctions between these groups of brothers and 
sisters. This fact has sometimes been overlooked. 
The transition to the Turanian form occurred in the 
following manner. The distribution into exogamous 
tribes, or groups of brothers and sisters, necessarily 
made a distinction between the fatlier’s and mother’s 
brother, between the mother’s and father s sister^ between 
the husband’s children and those of his brother on the 
one side, and the sister’s children on the other; that is, 
children and brother’s children were both ascribed to the 
husband, while sister’s children were ne})hews and nieces, 
and, conversely, the wife regarded her sister’s children as 
her own, while her brother’s children were nephews and 
nieces.^ In like manner the children of several brothers 
could no longer hold the children of their father’s sister 
to be their own brothers and sisters ; they Avere now 
called cousins. 

Lloigan mentions as a noteworthy distinction 
between the Turanian and the Canowanian ]iomen- 
clatures, that the Turanians hold the children of the male 
cousin to be nephews and nieces of the husband, Avliile 
those of the female cousin are nephews and nieces of the 
wife, and it is precisely the revei*se in the Ganowaniau 
^ Morgan, Anc. Soc.y p. -loS. * Morgan, Systemti, p. 4S4. 
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nomenclature. Morgan finds that the latter is in more 
logical agreement with the principles of the system, and 
he thinks it is difficult to give a satisfactory explanation 
of the Turanian variation.^ lie goes on to say that it is 
unintelligible, except as a matter of custom, why a man 
should be })eriiiitted to live with his female cousins, 
and forbidden to have intercourse with the wives of his 
male cousin ; he dismisses the Ganowanian form, which 
allows the marriage of cousins, as “a slight variation 
upon the privilege of bar]>arism.” The two forms, how- 
ever, find their explanation in the Punalua family, and 
Morgan inakcis use of other facts to construct his descrip- 
tion of the development of the latter into the civilized 
famil}^ wliich is monogamous and agnatistic. 

The female line produced clans in the Punalua family, 
with the several sisters as its ancestral mothers. The 
exogamy of the clans made it difficult, and often quite 
impossible, for the groups to nnile, and in this way tlio 
syndyasmistic famil}" arose, in which distinct pairs were 
. united and again parted, and sevei-al of such pairs lived 
together in a communistic liousehold, which did not, 
however, include sexual intercourse.^ Morgan admits 
that the nomenclature only reveals scanty tract.-s of this 
form of family ; in a few instances the degn‘e,s of kiu- 
shijj between mariied persons seem to be changed, while 
in others the old nomeiielature, wliich is no longer accu- 
rate, persists. The syndyasmistic form of a family Imd 
indeed long prevailed, lait Morgan finds in the absence 
of monogamy a suflicient explanation of tlie fact that it 
had failed to suppress the old nomenclature;^ There is 
much in this theory to which we might take exce])tion, 
if wc were not unwiilirig to inte.ijmpt its exposition. 
For an inquirer lias rarely had the courage to solve , the 
most difficult questions ly means of so many postulates 
which arc without solid basis. We think it better, 

* Morgan, p, aoi. “ p. 4S(). 

* Ibid.j p. lUO ; Anc. Sue., p. 133. * Ibid., p. 401. 
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however, simply to continue our account of Morgan’s 
theory. 

Morgan considers that the ever*increasing difficulty of 
obtaining wives, which arose from the prohibitive decrees 
of the clan, led to the acquisition of vrornen by violence 
or by purchase. This increased their value, and they 
were now jealously watched.^ Marriage became a more 
permanent bond, and the syndyasrnistic larnily increased 
in strength, so that it was able to emancipate itself from 
the communistic household, and to stand alone. In this 
way the jiatriarchal family arose, with tlie father as 
ruler, and the hither’s wislt to have childixm of his own 
as heirs suppressed the female line, and established 
agnation.^ At the same time the wife’s position was 
altered for tlie worse, and slie became a slave. Mono- 
gamy, which had hitherto only expressed the inability 
to ])rocure several wives, became the rule, since it 
involved the increase of pro])erty, and the desire to leave 
it to the childrc!!!.’* A change of nomenclature at once 
ensued, and although it is only ])assive, yielding in a 
radical way to tlie radical changes in the family, it 
reveals the historical fate of the lattiuA 

The scarcity of terms of kinship in their present 
systems seems to Morgan to slioiv that the Aryan, Semitic, 
and Uraliaii ])i'0])h‘s had previously adopted a classifying 
system ; with such a scanty m.»menclature they would 
never hai^e been able to attain to the exalted heights of 
monogamy.^'^ In any case, more terms would have been 
handed down to us, and the lack of them is to be 
explained by the (‘xchange of the Turanian for the 
descriptive nomenclature. The strong jU’essure exerted 
by monogamy ]nay have the more readily led to this 
exchange, since the generalizations whicli now came into 
use were only new in their a])plication to blood kinship, 
but had long been current among men. AVe inqilore our 

‘ Morirsm, Auc. p. ^ p 470 

* Ibid., pp. 477, 503. < Ibid., pp. 481, 4:15. ^ Ibid., p. 481. 
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readers to give special attention to the singular conclu- 
sion of Morgan’s theory. He asserts tljat if any one 
belonging to the races who use the Turanian nomen- 
clature is asked about the relative kinship of two 
persons, he describes it in the descriptive terms which 
are current among ourselves. A descriptive system 
exactly similar to that of the Aryans was co-existent 
wnth the Turanian and Malayan systems, not as a system 
of blood kinship, but as the means of establishing the 
relations of kinsfolk to each other.^ 

]\Iorgan’s theories, and especially his estimate of the 
systems of nomenclature, have been acee])ted by some 
writers and strongly opposed by others. Fison and Ilowitt, 
Giraud-Teulon, Engels, and Post are in the former cate- 
gory, while McLennan takes the foremost place among 
his opponents. This writer asserts that it is impossible 
to regard nomenclature as a s^’stem which defines the tie 
of blood, since the child calls its mother s sister “ mother 
Morgan hardly gives due attention to this fact since the 
' plurality 'of mothers cannot be ex])lained by the same 
ideas as a plurality of fathers.^ We need not exonei-ato 
Morgan from the reproach of having said that a child 
might believe that it had several mothers, since he does 
not hold that the word “ mother ” expressed a tie of blood, 
but only a marriage tie.^ The mother’s sister may be 
compared to a stepmother. But it must be admitted 
that his theories are undermined by this distinction, 
since it arouses the suspicion that the terms are, taken 
as a whole, prompted by juridical relations. We have 
repeatedly called attention to the difficulties which arise 
as soon as the attempt is made to distinguish between 
these two points; namely, the juridical character of the 
relations between persons united by the legally ordained 
institution of marriage, and the blood relations which 

* Morgan, jinn. /Son., p. 484. Appendix XXXVI. 

2 MeLeiman, iStudies^ p. 345. 

® Morgan, Anc. Sac., p. 520 ; Systems, p. 478. See Lubbock, Orig. of 
Civ., p. 178. 
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arise between persons who have entered through mar- 
riage into sexual connection. This distinction is in no 
way clearly /iccepted by Morgan, but the attempt to 
define it is made by McLennan, and his analysis is 
intended to supply a new foundation for his theory of 
polyandry. 

The degrees of kinship given by the classifying 
system are, as McLennan believes, without significance, 
except as a system of courtly and ceremonial appellations 
in social intei-course. The system merely regulates the 
forms of mutual greeting.^ He, like IMorgan, regards the 
Mala}' an system as the basis of the whole nomenclature, 
and he likewise traces its origin to tlie primitive forms 
of marriage.^ A system of greeting would be more 
readily detached from rights and obligations than a 
system of kinship, so that these systems would gj'adually 
diverge, although they were at lirst closely connected.^ 
Pesehel strongly opposes this theory. He wi’ites, “ It is 
impossibje that nomenclatures should refer to the facts 
of sexual origin. AVe may add that in the eighty Nortlf 
Amei'ican dialects studied by Alorgan, there are, with 
only two excel )tion8, special terms in which the Avife 
designates hei* husband’s brother and her sister’s husband 
as brother-in-law, whence it follows that there was no 
community of Avives between brothers, and no com- 
munity of husbands between sisters. AVe must also note 
that in all the languages in Avhich the terms 'father,' 
'brother,’ and ‘son’ areaj>plied to members of the family, 
as soon as they trace their di'sceiit from a common an- 
cestor in a higher, equal, or more remote degree, the elder 
and younger brother, or father’s brother, the elder and 
younger sister, or father’s sister, are distinguished by 
special names, so that it is clear that it is not the degree 
of nearness in blood, but the order of generations and 
the rank Avithin the faniil}^ Avhich is described ; these 
degrees are of great coiisequemce in domestic life, since 

* McLennan, StmUeSf j). 36G. * Jhid., p. 3Go’. ^ Ihid.y p. 372. 
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they affect the reverence for parents, an(h which is still 
more probable, the greater or less obligation to become 
the avenger of blood.” ^ 

The difference between Peschel and McLennan is to 
be sought in the fact that the latter only traces the first 
shock to the development of iiomonclaturo in the cir- 
cumstances lie mentions, and otherwise assumes that 
this development was altogether formal, so that the 
designations were transformed into mere forms of courtesy. 
Peschel’s suggestion is contradicted by the fact that the 
clan Ibrmed a group with exclusive rights, and the 
nomenclature is not concerned with the clan.-^ When 
we consider the altogether formal way in which titles of 
honour are used by civilized peoples, it seems very pos- 
sible that primitive men, whose mutual intercourse was 
much more ceremonious than ours, on account of their 
ever vigilant and lurking fears, should have created an 
elaborate system of the use of forms of address.'* M organ’s 
contemptuous criticism therefore misses its ma.rk;'* the 
ibrmal development of nomenclature from the system 
afforded by the primitive organization of the family may 
have been uniform throughout. A satisfactory estimate 
of McLennan’s h3^potliesis can onl}^ bo made by special 
research into the history of the several terms ; a general 
observation of the matter would be insullicient. 

But in another respect we must show that McLennan s 
theory is obscure. He writes rhat when we consider 
that most of the tribes in which this nomenclature is in 
use observe the female line of descent, it must surprise us 
to find two diffei-ent s} stems in use among these tribes ; 
where the nomenclature is a])plied to tlie blood-kinship, 
it also contains terms for kinsfolk on the father’s side. 
Hence it is certain that blood-kinship, and not the cla!>si- 
fying system, always regulated the succession to dignities 
and property.^ But surely the nomenclature must at 

* Peschel, pp. 241, 2-12. * ]\rcLeiiTiMTi, Sfudtrs, p. 3GG. 

* J. 13. Eyre, vol. ii. p. 214. Williams mihI Calvert, j). 129. 

* Morgan, Anc. Soc.y p. 518. * McLcuuan, initudicSy p. 303. 
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first have been adapted to the prevailing ideas of blood- 
kinship. This is asserted by McLennan himself, when 
he sees no otlv^r way of explaining the names for father 
which occur in the Malayan system ; but when some 
other exjdanation seems possible, he sets aside the ideas 
which were from the first connected with the name of 
fatlicr in order to urge them afresh when the female lino 
has disappeared. Tiien, indeed, nothing is said of the 
twofold system of blood-kinship. Morgan infers from 
the names which are used for father that the paternal 
kinshi]) w^as recognized in primitive times as well as 
that of the mother ; only the doubtful paternity caused 
the namci to be given to several persons instead of to one 
individual.^ 

We must now turn to the closer consideration of 
McLennan’s hypotliesis. Starting from the Malayan 
nomenclature, the folhjwing terms for the ditlerent gene- 
rations occur : Kupuna, the generation of gi'andparents ; 
Makua, that of 2)arents ; Kaiku, the speaker’s own gene- 
ration ; Kaikce, that of his children; M(;)Oi)ufla, that of 
his grandchildi’cn. In the case of a IS'air family these 
terms would not originally describe the sexual relations 
between individuals.**^ In such a family nothing is to 
be said of the father as the begetter among the Makua, 
only of the mother’s brother, mother, and mother’s sister. 
We need not imiuire Avith Morgan how the Avord “ father ” 
came to he used for father s brother ami mother’s brother, 
but rather how the original term for the mother’s brother 
became a2^})licable to the actual father and to his 
brothers. In the Thibetan family the needful extension 
takes jdacc. Ea^cii among the !Nairs the terms Ave liaA^e 
mentioned are sometimes aj)plied to 2)ersons li\'ing in 
dilfercnt houses; Ave liaA^e already seen that a brother 
occasionally se2)aratcs himself from his family and estab- 
lishes a household of his own under the guidance of his 
favourite sister.^ According to the Thibetan order, the 

* Morgan, Anc. Suc.y p. 515. * BToLennan, Studiesy p. 378, 

• “ Ibid.y p. 383, 
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father and his kinsfolk are placed in the same group of 
terms; the father and his brothers and sisters become 
Makua to the children, like the mother and her brother 
and sisters. The latter, who were the mother’s Kaiku 
in her former home, become by an altogether formal 
process of thought Makua for her children. New terms 
are only applied to those who are married, because these 
are not connected with the family by birth, but annexed 
to it in riper agc.^ The fact that McLennan is not 
acquainted with the nomenclatures of the Nairs and 
Thibetans throws doubts upon his theory, as ^lorgan has 
already remarked,*-^ and we are the more inclined to 
insist on this fact, since the Dravida tiubes and ilongolian 
peoples make use of the Turanian nomenclature. If 
the Nairs do not possess the ISlalayan nomenclature, 
McLennan’s hy]K:)thesis becomes untenable. ^Moreover, it 
is quite evident tliat the hy])othe.sis in no way atiects 
the po]3’andry of the Nairs and Thibetans, but merely 
the joint faniih^ groiqi. 'Wo shall presently^ see the 
fbearing otlthis rciiiark. 

If we look more clo.-ol^’at the names given to married 
persons (Table II.), v;c shall lind tliat the husband of a 
wife’s sister and the wife of a husband’s brother are 
designated b}’ them by the special name of Punalua, of 
Vv’hich “intimate companion” is given as the English 
equivalent. According to M(jrgan’s theory, these persons 
would be calk'd brother and sister, and he gives no 
explanation of the special names. These doubtful titles 
tend to show that not only the husbands of sevei*al 
sisters are not held to be brothers to each other, but 
that usually there is no kinship between them, any 
more than among the brothers’ wives. McLennan’s 
Thibetan family might explain the fii'st of these special 
names, but not the last. Asa rule, indeed, each Thibetan 
family has only one wife, so that the sisters must marry 
into difierent families ; that is, the husband of a wife’s 

^ JVlcLenuaa, Studies^ pp. uS5-3SD. * Morgan, Anc. iSoc.^ p. 517. 
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sister does not therefore become her husband’s brother. 
On the other hand, the Thibetan does not recognize the 
idea of the Jiusband s brother’s wife, and even when 
the brothers happen to separate, and each takes a wife 
for himself, yet this rare exception can scai’cely have 
had any considerable influence on the nomenclature. It 
may be further observed that the brother’s wife of a 
man’s own wile is also said to be his own wife, which 
may be explained from the position of the family from 
which the Avife came, but it does not necessarily imply 
})olyan(lry. No name is given for the husband of the 
husband’s sister, which is the more to be regretted since 
he is the one wlio usually gives the name of wife to his 
real Avife’s brotlier’s Avife. 

McLennan holds tliat the Turanian and Ganowanian 
nomenclatures arose in the polyaiidrous family under 
the pressure of exogamy.^ This attempted explanation 
resembles in princijde tlie one Avhich is suggested by 
Morgan fgr the prohibition of marriage betAveen brothers 
and sisters ; but McLennan gives it a somcAAdiat different* 
turn. Morgan states that as soon as it seemed impossible 
for the mother’s brother to be the father, the s})ecial 
names arose of uncle and aunt, subsequently of nephew 
and niece, and finally of male and female cousins. 
McLennan, on the otlier hand, supposes that these latter 
names Averc the first to arise iimler exogamy ; Avldle the 
otlier names did not necessarily folloAV.-^ Lrotliers, for 
example, are of one blood with the sisters’ children ; they 
do not thereby necessarily cease to lie ]\lakua kana, or 
fathers, to these ; or if they do so cease, it is only 
OAving to tlie pi'iiiciple of reciprocity^ because sisters are 
no longer Makua Avahecna, or mothers, to their brothers 
chihlreii. Reciprocity may also luiA^e tlie converse etiect, 
and sisters do not cease to be ]\Iakua Avaheeiia to the 
brothei-s’ children, because brothers are still the Makua 
kana of their sisters’ children.^ In this AA^ay McLemuin 
‘ McLennan, SiudieSf p. SOL * p. SOT. * Ibid.j p. SUG. 
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seeks to account for the variation in the use of the 
names of uncle, aunt, nephew, and niece, which occurs in 
many tribes. , 

McLennan explains the difference between the 
Turanian and Ganowanian forms in a way which again 
reminds us of Morgan. He traces the origin of the 
Turanian custom of reckoning the children of a female 
cousin as children of the male cousin to the fact that 
marriage between male and female cousins was customary 
among the Turanian peo])les in early tiines.^ After an 
attack upon Moi*gan, which we scarce!}^ suppose to 
be serious,^ he mentions the Ganowanian custom of 
reckoning the children of the female cousin to be the 
nephews of the male cousin, while a man regards the 
children of his male cousin as liis own ; and he explains 
this custom by saying that the female line of descent 
did not permit of any change in the successive names for 
the degrees of kinship, or at any rate did not demand 
such a change.^ , 

' Somc‘ of McLcnnan’s suggestions are undoubtedly 
well-founded, but, taken as a whole, his hypotheses are 
untenable. In the first place, there is nothing to show 
that nomenclatui*e has its beginnings in polyandrous 
institutions; secondly, some ISIoi-tli American tribes still 
exist whose usages altogether contradict the assertion 
of the al)Solutc necessity of cousinhood, since they do 
not recognize the relationship; and, thirdly, it appears 
to be doubtful wdietber tlie mari'iago of cousins can 
explain the Tui'anian custom of regarding the children 
of the female cousin as children of the male cousin ; not 
to mention that such an ex[)lanation is hardly in accord- 
ance with McLennan s train ot‘ thought, since it appeals 
to ideas of blood-kinship, and not, as he has urged else- 
where, merely to a formal development of the Malayan 
nomenclature. The value of his suggestions consists in 
his emphatic assertion that nomenclature is in no way 
* McLcuuau, Studies^ p. 403. * Ibid.j T). 359. * Ibid.^ p. 400. 
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founded on the facts of procreation, and that its develop- 
ment is due to the altogetlier formal pTinciplo of i-e- 
ciprocity. propose to show tliat tliesc points are 

not justly estimated by McLennan, but that he is right 
witli respect to this formal principle. 

Table III. shows that the Micmac tribe calls the 
father’s sister aunt,” and the mother’s brother uncle,” 
while the children of tlic uncle and aunt are termed 
“ brothers and sisters.” This is also the case with the 
Ahahnelin, Munsee, Slave-Lake, Red Knives, Louchieux, 
and Spokane tribes.^ There is, without exception, a 
special name for the mother’s brother, wliile the father’s 
sister is sometimes called ‘'mother.”^ There is a very 
irregular use of the terms “ nephew” and “niece.” Lubbock 
is justified in his belief that the diflerentiation of nomen- 
clature began in the s])ecial name lor the mother’s 
brotluT, and the reason for this s])ecial Jiame is evident; 
the motljcr’s br()th(U' beloiigs neitlier to tlje family cij*cle 
nor to the^claii.^ The Miiinitaree and Cj*ow tribes call 
the mother’s brother the “elder brothei*,” whith seems * 
to indicate that the s])i‘cial name was an exjaession of 
reverence for him ; in this way the name was used as a 
title of honour throughout whole tribes.^ The same 
tendiuicy is indicated by the usage that the 3^ounger 
must always adtlress the elder man b}^ the term of kin- 
ship, while the elder may do as he likes with respect to 
his junior.^ Yet it would be rash to coneJude that the 
female line and the predominance of the mother’s brotlier 
originally prevailed in the North 'American tribes; we 
may rather infer the cemtrary fj-om the usage of having 
no name for the mother’s brother within the immediate 

^ In Morg:an’s Sijsfcins^ Tunios, Xos. nC), 03, 01, 0 (n 07, 09. 

* Ihid.^ Nos. 2, o, 4, 5, 7, 27, 31, o.'), 30, 02; also No. 23, when a 
•woman is speakiii". 

® Lnl)l)()ck, Ori(j. of Civil. ^ ]). 1S3. The failier’s clan is liorc meant. 

* Morgan’s Tables, Nos. 20, 27. iSeo Labut, vol. ii. p. 110. 
vol. iii. p. 22. 

* 31organ, p. 390. 
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family. Moreover, as we have before remarked, the 
recognition of special relations between the nephew and 
the mother s brother by no means implies the existence 
of a female line. It can only be confidently inferred 
from the nomenclature that the mother’s brother was 
closely connected with his neydiew through his sister, 
but that lie was distinguished from the father. 

It appears to me that the whole series of special 
names may readily be deduced from the special name 
for the mother s brother, which difiers in difierent tribes, 
one tribe being infiucnced by certain considerations, 
another by other considerations. Some tribes lay most 
stress on tlie gcuieration of the person who speaks, 
another on that of his parents ; others again regard all 
the descendants of the mother’s brother as uncles and 
mothers.^ Table IV. afibrds a catalogue of the teims for 
“son” and “daughter,” “nejihew” and “niece,” in which 
we can trace the same principle which underlies the 
terms for “ uncle.” 

WheA the Seneca and some other tribes reckon 
among a husband’s children those of his brother and 
male cousin, while the children of his sister and female 
cousin are nephews and nieces, this is simply the I'csult 
of the formal position of the mother’s brother, lie stands 
in a peculiar relation to his sisters children, but not to 
his brother’s children; that is, the children which are 
connected with his generation through the other sex are 
not regarded as his own, and theiefoi^e bear another 
name. It follows that the children of the male cousin 
are children to the husband and nephews to the wife, 
and conversely in the case of the children of the female 
cousin. 

McLennan explains the different custom of the Tura- 
nians by the marriage of cousins, but various facts are 
opposed to this hypothesis. Table Y. gives the special 
names for the married cousins, and the mere existence of 
* In Morgan’s Systemic, Tables, Nos. 18-24, 4G-55. 
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these special names throws doubt upon the hypothesis, 
since it seems strange that the wife should designate lier 
married cousii^ with a different name from that of her 
other cousins, and yet be so indifferent to more natural 
distinctions, that she makes no distinction between 
her mother and mother’s sister, her father and father’s 
brother, her own children and those of her sister and 
cousin. It is certainly possible to regard the special 
names of married people as due to the ceremonial cha- 
racter of marriage, yet this by no means agrees with 
McLennan’s estimate of marriage. The hypothesis is 
contradicted by the fact that all the designations of the 
Tamil system, with the exception of some trilling varia- 
tions, are in agreement with the marriage of cousins, and 
that none of these designations are found in the Seneca 
and Wyandot tribes. We also know that the marriage 
of cousins was by no means rare among Turanian peoples, 
and that such a marriage was occasionally regarded as a 
dut}^, or ajt any rate as very desirable. The Karens, by 
whom the intermarriage of cousins is highly ’esteemed,' 
call the children of their female cousins “ne})hows” and 
“ nieces.” 

A closer examination of the Fijian nomenclature 
throws further doubt on the explanation suggested by 
tlie marriage of cousins. Of this we give the following 
scheme ; — 

Sisfrr'fi ItVFihaud rorrcapnjuJft fn 

Th(! luishaiul yiivti : luy (■t)iisin, Tlio wirt‘’s luothur = mule cousin. 

The wile says ; my stall’. The wife’s si^ter = my stath 

Jlroihfr's ivifc. cnrrcxpmuh to 

Th(^ hnshaml sijys : my staff. Tla'lnishamrs hrother = mv sponsc. 

The wife says; jiiy cousin. The hmshaiid's sister = my ci)U.'>iu. 

Agcin, the wife simply addresses as '"wife” — (1) the 
wife of her husband’s brother, ( 2 ) tlie wife of her fatlier’s 
sister’s son, (o) the wife of her mother’s brother’s son. 
So likewise tlie husband addresses as “husband” — (1) 
the man married to his wife’s sister, ( 2 ) the man married 
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to his fathers sisters daugliter, (3) the man married 
to his mother’s brother’s daughter. We cannot avoid 
inferring from these designations tliat the persons in ques- 
tion believed that they were closely connected witli each 
other, and it is a strange fact that husbands should give 
the name of sister ” to the Avife of the father’s sister’s 
son, and to the wife of the mother’s brother’s son, while 
the wives gave the name of “brother” to the husband of 
the father’s sister’s daughter, and to the husband of the 
mother’s brother’s daughter. The clnldren of a man’s 
father’s sister become his male aiid female cousins, and 
so also do the children of the mother’s brother, while 
their children, again, may be either nephews or children. 
It is also the case tliat tlie man calls the wife of his male 
C(.;i'in “sister,” but he does not call the husband of his 
female cousin “ brother.” The marriage of cousins vdll 
not account for this state of things, and some other 
ex})lanation must be sought for it. 

We have seen above that the Fijian brother-in-law 
'becomes .xt once a guardian and second husband to the 
widow, and a father to the child of his deceased brother. 
The wife has, therefore, no other name for her brother- 
in-law than that which she used for her husband, who 
was his brother. This name does not prove the brother- 
in-law’s right to hold sexual intercourse Avith tlio wife 
during her liusband’s lifetime, but only his position as 
protector and guardian. It is in agi*eeiiient wi(h this 
tact that the broth cr-iii-laAA^ chooses a special name lor 
his sister-in-laAA" — “my staff,” or su]>port. The brother’s 
wife and the wife’s sister stand in much the same rela- 
tion to the husl)and, so that the same name is applied to 
both, and it is also used by the Avile’s sister in address- 
ing him. As soon as these names are introduced, it is 
no longer possible for the hus])and to call his Avife’s 
sister’s husband “ brother,” for the Avife addresses the 
husband’s brother as “my husband,” but the sister’s 
husband as “ my staff.” This does not, however, explain 
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why the wife will not call her husband’s brother’s wife 
“ sister,” for the husband uses the sauie name for his 
wife’s sister and his brother’s wife — “my staff.” We 
are here simpfy referred to the formula that the wife’s 
sister’s husband and the husband’s brotlier’s wife are 
correlative persons. 

We arc told that Fijian husbands never make use of 
the names “ brother ” and “ female cousin ” in tlie case 
of married people, and the wives never use the names of 
“ sister ” and “ male cousin,” with the singh^ exception 
that the husband’s sister’s husband is addressed as 
“ cousin.” This order is not at all consiste nt with the 
marriacijc of cousins. If we turn to consider those who 
are really the children of brothers and sisters, wo find the 
names of “male and female cousins” are only a]^plicd 
to persons whose kinship is through parents of difierent 
sexes, that is, to the children of a brother and sister. 
This follows from the practice of regarding all the chil- 
dren of brothers as children, and all the cliildren of 
sisters as children ; whore the two sexes are concerned,' 
they become nephews and nieces. Wlien Ave consider 
how vitally the fate of the individual is affected by sex, 
and especially in the ])rimitive community, it becomes 
easy to understand that the ideas which dictated tht‘ 
terms of nomenclature Avere mainly due to sexual con- 
siderations. 

The course taken in formulating the idea may 1 e 
traced in two Avays. On the one side avo may take a.-; 
the starting-] )oint that the speaker calls his brother'.^ 
child his own, as being of the same sex ; in this AA-ay 
we establish the ])rinci|)le that the chiMiH'ii of kinsfoil^ 
of the same sex and generation are all the speaker’s 
children. This gives the ChanoAvanian form, Avhich 
includes the children of the male cousin among the 
husband’s childivn, and the childi-en of the lemale cousin 
among the Avife’s children, Avhile the former become 
nephews and nieces to the Avife, and the latter are 
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nephews and nieces to the husband. On the other hand, 
the dawning differentiation between the brothers and 
sisters and their children may be taken as the starting- 
point. The cousin is noAv not connected w*ith the cousin 
of his own sex, but he traces his descent fi*om the same 
grandparents and through anotlier sex. In this way the 
significance of tlie name of “ cousin ” is more exactly esti- 
mated, that is, a cousin is a man wdio is not the speaker’s 
brotlier. Hence the childi*cn of cousins do not bear tlie 
same name as the children of brothers. This process of 
thought gives us the Turanian form, according to Avhich 
the husband calls his brother’s children “ children,” and his 
cousin’s children ‘‘nephews,” but the converse is done 
by the wife. This also applies to the mode of naming 
the children of sisters and of female cousins. As soon, 
however, as tlie man has called his cousin’s children 
“ nepliews,” the cousin’s •wife — that is, the mother of these 
nephews — formally becomes his sister; on the other hand, 
when the cousin's children rank as children, as in the 
'Ganowanian S3"stem, the cousin’s wife obtains no defini- 
tion of kinship ; this may he seen in Table V. 

It appears from Table IV. that in Tamil and Fiji the 
Ganowanian system of nomenclature is adopted for the 
children of the granddaughter of the grandfather’s sister, 
and for the children of the great-granddaughter of the 
great-grandfather’s sister; but the Tclegu in these cases 
make use of the correct Turanian terms. We see, again, 
from Table VI., that while the Tamil and Fijian rightly call 
the father’s sister “ auric,” they nevertheless give the name 
of “mother” to the daughter of their grandfather’s sister, 
and to the granddaughter of the great-grandfather’s 
sister ; and we learn from Table VII. that the children of 
these persons are regarded as their brothers and sisters. 
In this case, also, the Telegu practice difiers from theirs. 
Morgan adds an interrogative mark to these designations, 
but they may easily be explained b}^ the formal nature 
of the principle. A Turanian husband, indeed, logically 
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calls the children of his father's sister's daughter — that 
is, his female cousin’s children — simply ‘'children,” while 
the children of,his father’s sister’s son, that is, children of 
his male cousin, are “ne])licws.” But the children of his 
grandfather’s sistei-’s daughter are the same as the 
children of his father’s female cousin, that is, they are 
called “ children ” by his father ; they are consecpiently his 
own brothers and sisters, and their mother is as a mother 
to himself. Hence it follows that the children of these 
so-called brothers and sisters, in accordance with the 
Turanian system of nomenclature, would receive pre- 
cisely the same names as those atforded by the Gano- 
wanian form. 

In the latter form we trace a tendency to make the 
nomenclature for women less ample than that for men.^ 
We find the starting-point for this nomenclature in the 
special name for the mother’s brother, and in corre- 
spondence with this, the jwinciple of I'cciprocitv brought 
w'ith it tlw9 names for the father’s sisto)*, ne])hew and 
niece, male an<l female cousin. The Cayuga women, and 
those of the Two Mountains tribe, and others de])endent 
on it, do not distinguish between children and nephews, 
and the father’s sister bears the same name as the 
mother. We cannot be mistaken in assuming that these 
facts are in connection. On the other hand, there is a 
special name for the male cousin; but this involves a 
special name for the mother’s brother, although it cannot 
be said that it always occurs when w^e find the latter. 
The Micmac and Two Mountains tribes, for instance, do 
not possess names for cousins. The name for “ n(‘phew” 
may also be limited in its application. Thus the Tusca- 
rora w^orneii onl}^ regard the brotluT’s children and those 
in thp same degree as nephews and nieces, but not the 
children of cousins. 

In the Cayuga tril)e, and the tribes which follow 
them, the men call the children of the female cousin 
^ Morgan, j). 235. 
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** nephews,” while the grandchildren of the father’s female 
cousin are “ children ; ” their children, again, are usually 
called nephews.” There is nothing absurd in this varia* 
tion, which is the legitimate result of the considerations 
which relate to the preceding generation. It seems that 
it is useless to show that the persons in question should 
be regarded as the grandchildren of the sj)eaker s father ; 
for since they are children of his fathers daughter — that 
is, cliildren of the speaker’s sister — they must be called 
“nephews.” It is, however, the fact that the speaker 
knows that they are not the children of his father’s 
daughter, although they are his grandchildren ; they 
must, therefore, be distinguished from his sister’s children, 
and are not to be called “ nephews,” and hence no name 
but that of “ children ” can be given to them. In other 
tribes, they are, out of excessive foiinalism, called “grand- 
children,” not because they ai'e really such to the sj^eaker, 
but because they are grandchildren of the man from 
whom the successive generations of the speaker are 
counted.'^ We might expect that the great-grandchildren 
of the grandfather’s female cousin would be held to be 
children, but to them, again, the names of “ nephew ” and 
“ niece ” are applied. The following scheme shows that 
this is correct : — 

(1) The children of female cousins are, in accordance 
with the difference of sex in the speaker’s generation, 
nephews and nieces to the man. 

(2) The grandchildren of the grandfather’s female 
cousin are reckoned as children to the man, because they 
are children of the father’s niece, that is, not his own 
sister’s children, so that they cannot be called his 
nephews and nieces. 

(3) The man calls the great-grandchildren of his grand- 
father’s female cousin “nephew^s” and “nieces;” they 
are the children of the grandfather’s niece’s daughter, 
which, in accordance with the second clause, is the same 

* Morgan’s Syeterns, Tables, Nos. 18-24, 46-55. 
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as if they were the children of the father s daughter. 
They therefore become sister s childi*en to the sjjeaker, 
that is, they are his nephews and nieces. 

The formaf principle, so far as it has been carried out, 
begins with the distinction between the father’s and the 
mothers brother. When we consider that the name of 
“uncle,” occurs without the name of “nephew,” but not 
the converse fact, it seems the more probable assumption 
that the diherentiation began in the younger genera- 
tion, and then extended to the elder generation, since 
the reverence felt for the latter was the moving cause. 
The ditlerence between the father’s and mother’s brother 
has been remarked beibre, and nothing further is needed 
to explain the nomenclature. The special names for the 
mother s brother would only lead us to infer the exist- 
ence of the female line, if the nomenclature expressed 
predominance of the mother’s brother, which, however, 
it does not do; whichever is the superior, the formal 
express! OILS remain the same. In one respect only would 
it be possible for the nomenclature to express the way in* 
which the ])ower was distributed — that is, if the distinc- 
tions between the kinsfolk of the doiiiinant line were 
given in greater detail. We also find tliat the tribes 
which have only a single designation for the mother’s 
brother and all his descendants follow the male line, but 
those tribes which call the father’s sister “mother” and 
“grandmother” observe the female line. The hist of 
these grou})s of nomenclatures is, however, the least 
elaborate, and wc are therefore justtlied in oin* conclusion, 
with respect to the line of kinship, that the male, rather 
than the female line, was the more primitive. 

If we revert to the Turanian nomenclature, it also 
affords facts which undoubtedly point to the formal 
principle we have just stated. Tables VIIL and IX. give 
the Tonganese nomenclature. It is, unfortunately, so 
fragmentary that we are unable to ascertain whether 
the mother s brother’s special name was given to any one 
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else. We may, perhaps, infer that it was exclusively 
applied to the mother’s brother, since we find that the 
special name of father’s sister was given to no other person. 
It appears that the name of “ cousin ” is in close connection 
with these designations, since he is given as the uncle’s 
son, or the aunt’s son. There are no definite designa- 
tions for the chihli-en of male and female cousins, and 
the otlua' members of the generation of a man’s children 
are named alter a noteworth}^ fashion. The names “ son ’* 
and “daughter” are given to a man’s brother’s children, to 
those of his fathers brother’s son, and to those of his 
mother’s sister’s son. The women, on the other hand, 
never apply these names to any but their own children. 
They address their brother’s cliildren as the men address 
their sister’s children, the children of the father’s brother’s 
daughter, and the children of the niothei' s sistei ’s daugh- 
ter; and tlie women use the names tavui and tahino for 
sister’s children, as well as for the gi-andchildreii of the 
father’s brother euid oi’ the mother’s sister. „ 

We iliust point out the fii*st characteristic of this 
nomenclature : it is, almost thi-oughout, restricted within 
the limit of the lines marked out by the parents, the 
brothers and sisters of the parents, and their children, 
their own brothers and sisters, and their children. The 
second characteristic consists in the strict isolation of the 
children through their mothers, while the action of the 
fathers is merely formal. The formal ])rinciple is also 
shown in the fiict that the son of the father’s ehh^r 
brother is himself called the“ elder brothiu*,” even although 
he is younger than the speaker ; and it is still more 
appai*ent in the fact that the daughter of the fatlier’s 
father’s sister is, quite irrationally, called “fathei*,” and 
the son of the niothei-’s mother’s sister is likewise called 
“mother.” We are here again presented with the ])rocess 
of thought which, in the case of the Punka and some 
other tribes, gives the name of “uncle” to all the pos- 
terity of the mother’s brother. We may also trace this 
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distinction and the equality of the sexes in the order in 
which the ditferent members of the family are ranked; 
this distinction and the formal mode of placing the 
sexes on an equality appear in the fact that men regard 
as equal, on the one side, the children, brothers children, 
children of the father’s brother’s and of the mother’s 
sister’s son, and, on the other side, the sister’s children, 
and the children of the father’s brother’s and of the 
mother’s sister’s daughter. The women, again, distinguish 
their own children and tlieir brother’s children from all 
others. AVhen the married pair are of equal birth, the 
husband takes the first place, then come the wife, the 
eldest son, the eldest daughter, the ne.\:t son, the next 
daughter, and so on ; if there are no cliildren, the 
husband’s brother and sister are next in rank. But the 
wile’s family takes precedence if she is of nobler birth.^ 

A peculiar light is thrown upon the Tonganese no- 
menclature by the following circumstance. It is not 
used in daily life; not even the nearest kinsfolk are 
addressed by the names of kinship; a child, fof instance, 
never says “father,” but prattles his father’s name.^ Yet 
we are told by Wilkes that the Tonganese form of 
government so far resembles a family that the officials 
address each other b}^ the names of “father,” “son,” “uncle,” 
and “ graTidfather,” without the slightest reference to their 
mutual kinship.^ This makes all the irregularities of 
the system quite intelligible, since it is precisely the 
daily use which modifi(\s the nomenclature and causes 
it to be infused with the foriuar principle. The most 
varied considerations will influence the system when 
this influence is not impeded by its everyday use, by 
the mother’s im willingness, for instance, to put the 
children of other people on a level with her own. 

The same fate, of not coming into eveiwday use, for 
the most part a})plies to the descriptive nomenclatures. 

* Rienzi, vol. iii, p. 45. * Morj^n, p. 

* W ilkes, vol. iii. p. 17. 
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Since we have seen that among the Tonganese, descrip- 
tive names are given to the male and female cousins, the 
suspicion arises that a connection exists between the 
descriptive character of the terms and the fact that they 
are not employed in daily intercourse. The descriptive 
nomenclature merely consists in writing down the ideas 
which, as Morgan lias told us above/ are entertained by 
tliose people who have also a classifying nomenclature. 
But Morgan is mistaken in ascribing the descriptive 
nomenclature to the Aryan, Semitic, and IJralian peoples, 
as if they were ac(iuainted with no other system. Some 
categories of descriptive nomenclature, such as “ father,” 
“ mother,” “uncle,” “aunt, ’’and in some instances “brother,” 
“ sister,” “ son,” “ daughter,” “ ne[)h0W,” “ niece,” “ male 
and female cousin,” are in everyday use ; and, as we 
have already observed, in sj^eaking of the use of classify- 
ing noinenciature, the four tirst terms, which are used by 
the younger generation in addressing their elders, are 
, generally adopted. The others, and partic.ularl^i the terms 
used by 'the elder generation in ad<lressing the younger, 
are only employed instead of the proper naiiKi in an 
exceptional and quite irregular way. In eveiyday use 
these names are much more inclusive than they appear 
to be from the Tables. Instead of the descriptive names, 
of which the nu'aning is diliieult to grasj), the terms 
“ uncle,” “ aunt,” “ cousin,” etc., are enqdoyed. The names 
of more limited application, such as “ father,” “ mothej*,” 
“brother,” and “sop,” are less freely used, although 
they also come into use where only the character of the 
relationship, but not the descent, is in agreement with 
the ordinary meaning of the name.^ We cannot avoid 
regarding Morgan’s classification of the nomenclature as 
quite erroneous. The descriptive and classifying ncviien- 

* Morgan, Anc. Snc., p. 484. 

* 111 East Africa, a “hoh ” Kifrnifios tl:e inhabitant of the same village, 
and “brother” an inliahitaiil f*t' the same district (Burton, Zditzihur, 
p. 421). Ill IV.Ltiid, the triiif^s ^^h:cll iiac the same arms culled each oilier 
“ hrotber” (Caro, vul. ii. p. oliq. 
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clatures are respectively employed, the latter for every- 
day use, the former not ; that is, the first becomes most 
prominent where the legal relations are parallel to those 
of kinship ; fhe second is of most weight where in- 
dividuals do not stand in legal relations to other indi- 
viduals, but where such legal relations are established 
between groups, sometimes clans, sometimes joint family 
groups, sometimes a mixture of both. We may mention 
as instructive instances the Eskimo and Karen nomen- 
ciatures. 

The Karons differ from the Tamil race in important 
points. They call the fatlier’s brother “ uncle,” the 
mother’s sister “ aunt ; ” the children of these are 
“cousins,” and their children, again, are “nephews” and 
“ nieces.” This is also the case with the Eskimos. Lub- 
bock expresses surprise that two peoples, dwelling so 
far apart, and under such ditfei*ent conditions, should 
possess the same nomenclature, and, moreover, a nomen- 
clature which is not in harmony with their social state. 
This cannot be an accident, but must be regarded as % 
development which took place in accordance with the 
principle they had in common. Lubbock observes that 
the nomenclature in question differs from ours in three 
particulars, and it is precisely in these particulars that 
it is not in agreement with itself. The children of 
cousins are called “ nephews,” which, as a matter of fact, 
they are not ; the children of nephews are called “ grand- 
children,” and the grandfather’s brothers and sisters are 
“ grandfathers ” and “ grandmotli^rs.” ^ Lubbock con- 
siders that these names date from a time when parents’ 
brothers and sisters were held to be parents, and the 
children of brothers and sisters were held to be brothers 
and sisters. Yet it is at once apparent that we ourselves 
I'uif the risk of such irregularities of speecli as soon 
as our descriptive nomenclature becomes the mode of 
address. We have the word “great-uncle” for the grand- 
* Lubbock, Grig, of Civ., p. 199. 
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father’s brother, hut we have no special term for the 
children of a cousin or nephew — a sure sign that in daily 
intercourse the names belonging to other degrees of kin- 
ship would be employed. The mode in wliich both 
peoples live — in distinct patriarchal families — is in com- 
plete agreement with the use of a special name for the 
father’s brother; the necessity for such a special name is 
wanting in the joint family group, as the Turanian 
nomenclature shows. 

In no instance do Morgan’s explanations appear more 
forced than when he attempts to account for the dilference 
between the typical Turanian system, as it is found 
among the Tamil, Telegu, and Canarcse peoples, and its 
variants among the Hindus and Chinese. He a])]>lies to 
the Hindu system a loose and altogether groundless 
fancy with respect to the possible effect of a conflict 
between races, one of which was settled in the country 
and possessed the Turanian nomenclature, while the 
other, the Sanscrit people which made a victorious entry 
linto the Jand, doubtless bronirht with them a nomen- 
clature which was descriptive in its main features. 
Among the Sanscrit races, indeed, the marriage of dis- 
tinct pairs took place, and their nomenclature was conse- 
quently of a descriptive character. Morgan finds the 
strongest confirmation of the tenacious power of resistance 
possessed by the fundamental ideas on which the Tura- 
nian nomenclature relies, in the fact that the Sanscrit 
peoples, in the course of the conflict, renounced the 
nomenclature which was in harmony with their manners 
and customs.^ 

If, however, Table X. is more closely examined, it 
must be admitted that the characteristic features of the 
Turanian nomenclature are considerably suppressed, so 
that it becomes a question whether the Hindu noirien- 
clature is altogether Turanian. Not only the mother’s 
brother receives the special name of “ uncle,” but the 
* Morgan, Systems, p. 408. 
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mothers sister is called ''aunt.” All the children of 
brothers and sisters are nephews ” and “ nieces,” and 
no distinction is made between the children of male 
and female cousins, but both ai*e called '' nephews ” and 
“ nieces.” The characteristic name for “ cousin ” does 
not occur. Either the name of '‘brother” or “sister” 
is used, or an altogether descriptive term defines the 
exact degree of kinship — such as “brother” or “sister” 
— through the paternal or maternal uncle or aunt. Such 
a nomenclature is (piite in harmony with the social 
relation of the Hindus; religion unites father and child 
with special bonds, and teaches them to distinguish this 
from any other connection ; on the other hand, the living 
together in a joint family group makes the distinction 
between the brothers and sons of the fathers brothers 
unimportant, so that all the cousins arc declared to be 
Sapinda, as if they were brothers. 

Morgan has taken much trouble to show that the 
Chinese pomenclature is intermediate between the 
Malayan and Turanian nomenclatures,^ and I com-* 
pelled to inflict upon the reader a somewliat lengthy 
account of his vieM^s. As we see from Table X., the 
word chili is used for the brothers descendants, as dis- 
tinguished from those of the speaker. Morgan finds it 
dilHcult to give a fitting d(‘finition of the <‘hi1t category 
It is used for the posterity of the brother and of the 
speaker’s collateral brother. The term “ class ” is adopted 
by Hart, and although it does not fully repr(‘sent the 
idea, it is preferable to “ branch ”* or “ degree.” These 
and other similar categories are best interpreted by their 
mode of use. In the closest degree of kinshij) ir and 
lien define the family relationship ; ir-tsze, or “ boy-child,” 
is a ^on, <and ven-ir, or “ maiden-child,” is a daugliter ; ir 
is therefore the term for kinship, while fszc and iien only 
appear to indicate the sex. Morgan is unable to decide 
how far the two latter words, when the ir is omitted, still 
' Morgan, Systems^ p. IIS. ^ p. -tm. 
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signify son ” and “ daughter,” or if the unexpressed ir is 
to be understood. The reciprocal relations of kinship in 
the cases in question appear to be those, of father and 
son, father and daughter, grandfather and grandchild. 
It* this were so, the Chinese possessed the first character- 
istic feature of the Turanian system. In spite of the 
distinction made by the word chih between the brother s 
posterity and those of the speaker, yet this branch of the 
first collateral line flows into the direct line through the 
categories of kinship which characterize both the Malayan 
and Turanian systems. 

Moi'gan goes on to say that the man calls his sister’s 
son waesuiig, which Hart translates as “ outside nephew.” 
Wae signifies outside, and sang, originally signifying “ the 
daughter’s child,” acquires the meaning of “ sister’s son ” 
when preceded by loae, “ Outside child ” would, perhaps, 
be a more correct translation. The sister’s daughter is 
called u:ae-sang-nea, translated by Hart as “daughter of 
the mie-siDig class.” As we have said above, tthis miglit 
** be translated as “ outside female child,” or niece. This 
latter form is preferable, since it is the cornOative of the 
uncle’s degree of kinship. The son of the sister’s child is 
called ^V(^e-sang-sun, and his daughter is wacswag-mn^ 
new, that is, “ grandchildren of the wae-sung class.” These 
translations are only valuable so far as they show that 
the Chinese ])Ossess the third characteristic feature of 
the Turanian system — that is, that a man’s brother’s 
children rank as his own, while his sister’s children are 
nephews and nieces. Morgan proposes to show that this 
feature does not so completely penetrate the system as 
in the typical Turanian form. 

On the other hand, the woman calls her brother’s son 
wae-chih, “ outside nephew,” or, if ir is implied, “ chjld of 
the wae-chik class ; ” she calls her brother’s daugliter wae- 
chih-ncu, “ outside niece,” or “child of the toae-ckik class.” 
The woman regards the children of these nephews or 
nieces as grandchildren of the same class. The correla- 
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tive dep^rees of kinship are, in the first place, “ aunt- 
mother,” and sometimes “ aunt.” If this implies the 
relative kinsliip between aunt and nephew, we observe 
another of the characteristic featui*es of the Turanian 
system; but if ir is understood, the brothers children 
are held to be children, in virtue of tlie categories of 
kinship, and are only to be distinguished from these by 
specific expressions wliich are found in no other system. 
Hence it ap[)ears that the Chinese form is in ])r(»cess of 
transition i'roin the Malayan to the Turanian system. 

The woman calls her sister’s son to which no 

translation is subjcjined. Hart observes that the particle 
e is combined from two words, one of Avhieh signifies 
“ woman ” and the other stranger.” It recurs in the word 
for mother’s sister,” e-ma. /San(j has been given above. 
This branch of the first collateral line is the same, 
whether tlie sj)eaker be man or wouian, exce[)t that in 
the former case the i)refix in the hitter case the 

prefix e, used. The sister’s children, therefore, stanc^ 
in the same rolatloii to the lemale as to the male kins- 
folk, except that the kinship is held to be more or less 
remote in accordance with the ideas expressed hy the 
particles e and HHUi. 

The ex])hination given by ^lorgan in the foregoing 
passage cannot be acce}»tetl, since it undertakes, without 
any good reason, to set aside the class- words applied to 
the nearest degrees of kinship, and at the same time 
regards the termination by which the expression is 
qualified as the only one which is decisive. Take, for 
example, his exjfianation of the word ime-siing. Wac is 
said to mean “ outside,” and su/n/, of which the original 
meaning is “ daughter’s child,” signifies “ sister’s son ” 
whmi the prefix is added. Moi-gan, as we saw, pro- 
poses to translate “ outside child ” as equivalent to 
ne})hew. It must, however, at once be evident to tlie 
unprejudiced reader that the difiiculty which we have 
to solve consists in the fact that a word, of which the 
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original sense is '' outside dauglitcr s son/’ should come 
to mean “ sister’s child,” and, indeed, “ sister’s son,” and 
should cease to indicate the speaker’s grandchild. Morgan 
is intent on providing the nephew with the same desig- 
nation as the child, and in his eagerness he overlooks 
the point in question. However great the difficulty may 
be, it is solved by the periphrasis of using the word 
“ father’s daughter ” instead of “ sister.” Wae, or “outside” 
then signifies that the mother of the child in question 
is not the speaker’s daughter, but tlie daughter of the 
speaker’s father — that is, she springs Irom the generation 
outside of that of the speaker. 

The Table shows that 'ivae-s'inifj ascribes the children 
of the father’s brother’s daughter to the class taiuj ; these 
are, however, the children of the grandfather’s son’s 
daughter. of the class 'peuon-cltih, stands 

for the children of the father’s sister’s daughter, that 
is, for the children of the grandfather’s granddaughter. 
But the word sting never occurs to designate the 
(Children of the mother’s brother’s daughter, that is, 
for the children of the son’s daughter of the mother’s 
father ; nor, again, for the children of the mother’s 
sister’s daughter, that is, for the children of the mother’s 
father’s granddaughter. All these persons are entitled 
%vae-ijeao ii~clulb and ivae~e-2Jcaon-ckih. In this way the 
meaning of these expressions no longer presents any 
difficulty. The Table teaches us that the children of full 
brothers and sisters are designated in two ways, accord- 
ing to the si)eaker’s sex, but that these twofold expres- 
sions are only used in this degree of kinship. The word 
wae only occurs in these twofold expressions in speaking 
of the children of brothers or sisters of a dilferent sex 
from that of the speaker, and the word only occurs in 
the other categories when the daughter’s children of one 
of the brothers and sisters of the s])eaker’s parents are in 
question. 

Starting from this fact, it may seem to be an irregu- 
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larity that women should use nvaa in speahing of their 
brothers childien. But the twofold ex[)i*essiori8 applied 
to these de^Tccs show that it is due to consideiatioiis of 
the different sex of the brothers and sisters in this first 
generation. The ])osition of individuals within the patri- 
archal family is the same or different, in accordance with 
the fact that they are of tlie same or of anotlnn- sex ; on 
the other hand, their relation to their grand fall i(‘i*’s gene- 
ration does not de[)end u]>on the sex of the indi\d duals, 
but upon the fact that tljey are connected with that 
generation tlirough tlie father or mother. Tliis sliows 
that all the exp7’essions in question are inffucncr‘d by the 
same idea, naimfiy, that the children of the father’s house 
are aliens to their mother, and belong to their father’s 
famil^x 

In this way we have a simple explanation of the use 
of the particle, of which the im^aning has been given 
above as ‘'stranger woman.” The degrees of kin, ship 
which ar^ thus designated are all connected wdtli the 
mother’s si.ster, either as her children, grandchildren, or* 
great-grandchildren. No bond unites the families to 
which the children of two married sisters belong, while 
both are united Avith the family of these sisters’ brother, 
who represents tlndr original family. Only the children 
of the speaker’s mother’s sister, not those of his mother’s 
brother, are of such remote kinship as to bo designated 
by the jiarticle r. There is only a single case Avhieli 
throws doubt u])(m this usage. The woman calls her 
sister’s children e-.sur///, but the maft calls them 'ivae-smuj. 
Morgan, as w^e saw above, h(.)lds that c and vsne are used 
in the same scuise, but he does not ex])lain how it is that 
the sister’s childi*en in this case obtain a designation 
which is in other instances re.seived lor the family of the 
mother’s sister. It is only needful to refer to the condi- 
tions of kinship to see that a male speaker is motlier’s 
brother to his .sister’s childi*en, Avhile the female s])eaker 
is the mother’s sister. There is therefore a strongly 
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marked difference between e and wae, which is due to 
the legal connection of the two families, and it is quite 
logical that the woman should place her sister s children 
in the category of e. * 

The word Unig is used when the generations are con- 
nected through brothers, of whom the speaker is not one. 
The word peaon is used when the brothers or sisters are 
of a different sex from that of the s})eaker. 

The principle dominating the Chinese nomenclature 
is therefore the same as that which prevails in the Tura- 
nian, and in some cases in the Ganowanian systems ; 
namely, that the position of the individual is decided by 
his parents’ generation and not by his own. 

In the whole nomenclature the word chilt presents 
the only difficulty. It does not occur in the designations 
for sisters’ children, and for the daughter’s cliildren of the 
father’s brotlier. This may lead us to surmise that its 
meaning became supeihuous owing to the use of ivdc-t^wng 
or e-SLLvrj ; but the two words are used in conr:y.‘ction for 
^che daughter’s children of the fathei*’s sister. This is 
perhaps because which always occurred to- 

gether, had been almost fused into one word, so that the 
expression pciurii-ch UL-ivae-^iaiuj ior the daughter’s child 
of the father’s sister merely includes a su[)crtluous 
definition. 

If we are to define the character of the Chinese 
nomenclature, we should say that it resembles our own; 
that it is a classifying, descriptive nomenclature, which 
has been polished by* frequent use in daily intercourse. 
The great ^^ower exerted by groups of kinship and the 
life of a community pai tly founded on economical con- 
siderations, decide the selection of the classifying cate- 
gories which are employed. As Morgan observes, the 
posterity of a married pair does not in theoiy go bef ond 
the class of brothers, and hence there arises a recognized 
connection of kinsfolk which never becomes extinct, 
although practically it is not considered beyond the fifth 
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degree. If the father dies intestate, the property is 
usually not divided during the widow’s lifetime, but it 
remains under the control of the eldest brother. After 
the widow’s (feath, the eldest son divides the property 
between himself and his brothers, and the j)ortion of the 
younger brothers is altogether dependent on the will of 
the elder.^ 

A consideration of the whole series of our researches 
into nomenclature will show that it affords no warrant 
for the far-reaching conclusions of Morgan, McLennan, 
Lubbock, and otliors. The nomenclature was in every 
respect the faithful reflection of the juridical relations 
which arose between the nearest kinsfolk of each tribe. 
Individuals who were, according to the legal point of view, 
on tlie same level with the speaker, received the same 
designation. The oth or categories of kinship were formally 
developed out of this stand])oint. The writers in cjues- 
tion hold that the correct understanding r>f nomenclatures 
must be found in considerations of the circumstances of 
marriage and descent which are concealed in* the cate-^ 
gories of nomenclature, but the assertion is altogether 
unproved. We must, hoAvever, admit that the correct in- 
terpretation which we now flatter ourselves to have given, 
diminishes the significance of nomenclatures as a contri- 
bution to the means of historical research to such an 
extent that it ceases to posse.ss the interest which would 
entitle us to dwell further on the subject. Lubbock, in 
his remarks on Morgan’s book, states that while he does 
not accept his most important coifclusions, yet he cannot 
avoid declaring that Morgan’s work is one of the most 
important contributions to ethnological science which has 
ap])eared for many years.^ AYith all respect for Allergan’s 
diligence as a collector of facts, I am more disposed to 
agree with McLennan that his work is altogetlier niiscien- 
titic, and that his hypotheses are a wild dream, if not the 

* Morfi^an, Systems, p. 424 ; Appendix ix., p. 425 ; Appendix xvi. 

* Lubbock, Urig. of Civ., p. 157. 
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delirium of fever.^ His statements throughout are based 
on such vague analysis and such irrational psychology, 
that they can only confuse the question, unless they are 
altogether ignored. 

* Mclie.’niaii, Sfuilics p. 300. 
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EXOGAMY AND ENDOGAMY. 


ConcfiptioTi of exogamy and endogamy — Tlieir rolalimi to incest— '^^odcrl^ 
ideas of incest— Immorality and incest — Various explanations of 
cxoiifamy — Symliol of rape — Its bearinj^ — Causes of rape of women 
— Symbol of rajH! and modesty — Criminal ties — Desire of troj^liies — 
Clanless tribe eiidoL'amnus — Kxo^amy and incest - -Australian le^noid 
— Crime and punislinieiit — Marriairo and sexual int(.rc()urse — Mar- 
riaire of royal brittluT and sister — Breatdi of privik\ire and marriaire 
— Kinj^ and Ills sister— Loi^jal chir u-ter of niarria,i?(i — Jbidoyamy— 
Arabs— ^)ast(‘H and classes— Kuivns—Kookas— Ceremonial intiT-^ 
course of parents and cliildren-in-law — Ceremonial aiM marrlajj^e* 
by violence — IModosty of Bechuauas and Beni-Amirs — Reverence 
of Caribs — Symbol of rape. 


In the preceding pages we have repeatedly had to con- 
sider exogamy, and also some of the facts of endogamy. 
We need only remind onr readiTs that exogamy sigiiities 
the prohibition to contract mariiages within the grou]>, 
while endogamy forbids marriage outside the group. It 
is not too daring to hope that a closer examination of 
these two customs may enlighten us with respect to the 
ideas which underlie primitive man’s view of marriage, 
whether these ideas agree with our own, or display the 
same difi'erence between t)arhavi.sm and civilization as 
we find to exist in the relations between parents and 
children. 

The strong moral force which characterizes tliese pro- 
hibitions, the inexorable strictness with wliicli they 
are obeyed, and the deep abhorrence with which a 
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tmnsgressor is regarded, arc sufficient reasons for ven- 
turing to place these prohibitions on a level with those 
which in our own case define the limits of a lawful con- 
tract of marriage. There is little which has to do with 
endogamy now extant in our communities, but at any 
rate class-prejudices assert themselves to a degree which 
is almost as stringent as express prohibitions ; exogamy, 
on the other hand, is confidently believed to actuate 
our ideas of incest. If this belief is correct, the ideas 
of incest must originally have had a difici'cnt scope 
from those which prevail with us, for jwimitive men 
often permit the marriage of persons who ai'c, according 
to our ideas, too nearly akin, vvliile, on the other hand, 
persons whom we reckon to stand in very remote kin- 
ship to each other are, according to primitive ideas, 
unconditionally forbidden to intermarry. The different 
conceptions of kinship entertained by ourselves and by 
primitive communities compel us t(nnfer a like difierence 
in the ideas which actuate a possilulity of entering into 
a contract of marriage ; and tliis difierence may detract 
from the interest with which we consider the conditions 
of kinship which regulate all the circumstances of life 
so rigidly that they are almost a religion. If this view 
is not confirmed, and the ideas of incest are shown to 
arise from a common source, the justice of the theory 
we have put forward may be called in cpiestion. We 
must, in the first place, consider the basis on which our 
moral estimate of incestuous connections is founded. 

If the idea ot marriage is defined to be a bond which 
unites souls as well as, and even more trul}^ than, bodies, 
it would immediately a]>pear that no better conditions of 
marriage could be devised than that between brother 
and sister, father and daughter, mother and son. In the 
two latter cases, indeed, the disparity in age wmuld as a 
rule be so great that there would ]>e less j)ro]jability of 
a perfect marriage, with spiritual interests in common. 
But as marriage between persons of difierent ages was 
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allowed in other instances, this circumstance could not 
have been the reason of the prohibition. The moral 
aversion whic^i we entertain in the case of marriage be- 
tween near kinsfolk may, I think, be indirectly explained, 
for there cannot be a more valid objection to such mar- 
riages than the fact that the offspring of such marriages 
are so often idiotic, or at any rate in some respect de- 
ficient. Whatever may have been the origin of these 
prohibitions, they obtained a character of moral sanctity 
from the fact that they have so long been part of the 
moral code which is based upon r(‘iigion. The moral 
aversion to incest must for the most part be traced to 
this historical source, and it is certainly in general agree- 
ment with the ideas of primitive men. But what we are 
now anxious to ascertain is whether incest ouglit to be 
condemned for the same reasons as theft and murder. 
Except for the undesirable character of such connections 
which we have mentioned above, it hardly seems ]>ossible 
to find a <^ingle valid reason for the vehement condemna-^ 
tion of these marriages. * 

It must also be remembered that when incest is in 
question among ourselves, we always have to do with an 
immoral connection, since the law docs not recognize a 
marriage between kinsfolk who are within the prohibited 
degrees. While such immorality is in all cases licld to be 
blameworthy, it is naturally still more severely condemned 
when it occurs between persons who are ordinarily sup- 
posed to stand in a peculiar relation to each other. We 
cannot precisely estimate l;owfar*this circumstance in- 
fluences our abhorrence of incest, but it is certainly not 
insignificant. The historical basis for the prohibition of 
marriage between near kinsfolk also involves the abhor- 
rence of any sexual connection between them, since its 
legaHzation by marriage thereby becomes impossible. I 
maintain that the prohibition sliould be obsei ved if it 
can be proved by facts that the connection of kinsfolk is 
injurious to their offspring, since it is morally culpable to 
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bring sickly children into the world. But in a com- 
munity in which marriage takes place between con- 
sumptive and syphilitic persons, and tliope affected by 
hereditary disease, without being condemned by public 
opinion, and still less by the law, it cannot be said that 
the condemnation of incest is founded on our regard for 
posterity. The explanation should rather be sought in 
its historical origin, and here, as we have said, we are 
confronted with exogamy. But it by no means follows 
that the same ideas which originally produced these 
prohibitions underlie the various prohibited degrees 
of marriage which are now in force. 

Speaking generally, we may say that the unmarried 
woman of barbarous peoples enjoyed full liberty in all 
sexual matters. But the prevailing custom of marriage 
between quite young children liad the effect of subjecting 
a girl to the same restrictions as a married woman of 
mature age. Whatever other causes may have been at 
work to produce the demand for chastity in unmarried 
girls, I believe that its chief source is to be found in these 
early mari’iages, and in tlie consequent habit of desiring 
and enforcing discreet behaviour in young girls. Long 
before this demand for chastity was established, however, 
we meet with exogamy, or a prohibition of marriage be- 
tween certain pei-sons. Two conflicting explanations of 
this fact have been given. The first, which is put for- 
ward by Me Lennan, Sj)encer, and Lubbock, refers exogamy, 
as the express prohibition of certain marriages, to certain 
customs which had nothing to do with any abhorrence 
of incest. The other explanation, by Morgan, regards 
exogamy as the desire to prevent connections between 
too near kinsfolk. We will first consider McLennan’s 
view. , 

A symbol exists among the wedding ceremonies of 
most peoples which in some way or othiu* illustrates the 
forcible capture of the bride by the bridegroom, as, for 
instance, in the well-known Boman custom, lor which an 
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explanation was invented in the tale of the rape of the 
Sabines.^ In order to understand this symbol of rape, 
McLennan suggests the following basis for further in- 
quiries. Wherever we find symbolic forms, we are 
justified in the conclusion that the actual facts of the 
extinct life of the people were in correspondence with 
them ; and when we find such actual customs in the 
mode of life of primitive peoples, which have, owing to 
a growing culture and civilization, naturally passed into 
mere forms, we cannot hesitate to infer that the people 
which now use the symbol at one time lived after the 
manner of these primitive men.^ The symbol of rape, 
therefore, points to a time when the people obtained their 
women by violence. 

To this we reply, in the first place, that the greatest 
caution should be used in identifying a given symbol 
with a definite previous practice ; especially since, in the 
case we are considering, the conclusion that we have to 
do with a symbol of rape is somewhat too hasty, since 
there is only the faintest display of force on* t lie part 
of the husband. The fact that the man carries his bride 
into the house on his back does not, without further 
evidence, appear to us to be one of the symbols of rape ; 
nor, again, that the bride apparently or in reality runs 
away and conceals herself from the bridegroom, who is 
compelled to find and seize her. And, secondly, McLen- 
nan s assertion does not seem to be altogether intelligible. 
In order to refer a symbol to an extinct fact, it is not 
enough to invent customs whicli might naturally have 
faded into such forms ; it must also be shown that the 
forms in question can be explained in no other way. 
l\lcLennan has so completely accepted his own theory 
that he does not consider this. It is not true that there 
is alv/ays an actual fact in correspondence with the 

* It is not difficult to find instanoos. T mity roftT to cli. ii. of 
McT.eimau’s Studies; Lubbock, Oiig, of Clc.j p. lUG ; and Dargun, p. 78. 

* McLennan, Studies^ p. G. 
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symbol, even when it is added that it is an image of an 
extinct fact. In many places there is a wedding custom 
that the bride should prepare a meal for tlic bridegroom ; 
this custom cannot be an image of an actual fact, but it 
simply represents a definite process of thought. At any 
rate, we should not in the outset set aside the possibility 
of interpreting the symbol of rape in a similar way. 
After these ])arenthetieal remarks, we return to our 
statement of SlcLeiman’s theory. 

The symbol of rape is not only a survival of the sad 
reality of primitive times, it is also an important cere- 
mony. Ilence McLennan finds it impossible to under- 
stand how the simple lawlessness of savages should have 
been consecrated into a h‘gal symbol, or that a like 
symbol should not occur in transactions which have to 
do with other kinds of pro2)erty.^ If the custom of 
obtaining wives b}^ fraud or capture had not been so 
general as to prevail almost without exception, it would 
be diliicult to understand how the association hctweeii 
rape and 'marriage became so close in the popular mind 
that the one was not valid without the other. The rape 
of women must have been systematic in the tribe, and 
it was of necessity ■women of another tribe which were 
taken by violence.^ If this view^ is accept(‘d, it becomes 
possible to see a proof of exogamy in the symbol of 
rape; that is, the murder of female infants led to the 
custom of obtaining the women of another tribe by 
capture ; and this custom, again, created a prejudice 
against marriage with women of the same tribe, which, 
as so readily occurs wdth all prejudices which refer to 
marriages, ac(|nired the strength of a religious principle.^ 
McLennan thinks any other vioAV unreasonable, since he 
is of opinion that the facts of primitive life, and the 
disappearance of exogamy as communities become more 

* LubLofk, Orifj. of Civ. (p. 105), assipjas as a roason for tl>is fact that 
the wife is not transmitted to her owner with his other j)roperty. 

2 Mcl.cimuD, Studies, jj. 112. * p. 112. 
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developed, exclude the supposition that the law arose 
from an innate or original ahliorrence of marriage between 
kinsfolk. Primitive men had, indeed, no such prejudice, 
and if not strfctly endogamous — which involves the pro- 
hibition of marriage with any but kinsfolk — they were 
more addicted to connection with the latter than with 
strangei’s.^ 

Spencer may be mentioned as the first of McLennan’s 
opponents, and tlien Lubl )ock. In tlie Fort nightly lievievj 
(1877), McLennan has disputed tlie truth of S])encer’s 
explanation of the ideas of exogamy and endogamy, but 
he has done it in a way to wdiicli no impoitance can bo 
attached. He says that Spencer speaks of communities 
which are at once exoganious and endogamous ; and it 
must be admitted that, according to tlie strict meaning 
of the terms, this is a C(mtra<liction. But if we are to 
agree with McLennan in j*egarding exogamy as arising 
fi*om a custom wliich was only gradually developed, no 
objection^ can be made to Spencers assertion tliat the 
custom in (piestion was not 3 ^et fully established. Witli^ 
res])ect to Lubbock, we may mention in })assing that 
he misunderstands the (iuestion in a way to wdiich the 
reader’s s]>ecial attention must be drawn. He writes 
that McLennan declares marriage by capture to have 
arisen from exogamy, whereas it might be more justly 
inferred that exogamy I'csulted from maniage by capture.‘'^ 
Lubbock in this case does not distinguish between two 
wholly di tie rent things — marriage by capture, and the 
symbol of ra})e at the wedding feast. McLennan traces 
the origin of exogamy to marriage by ca]>ture, while he 
holds that the former — that is, the transibrmation of 
marriage by capture into a sysbmi — caused the symbol 
of rape to become a wedding ceremony. 

H McLennan’s explanation is correct, it im]dies that 
the scarcity of Avomeii was the reason for obtaining them 
by capture. Spencer denies the possibility of this 

' McLennan, Studies, pp. 112, 116. * Lubbock, Orig. of Oir,, p. 105. 
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assumption, since the tribes which obtained their wives 
by capture were as a rule polygamous/ This objection 
appears to me to be unanswerable ; but Spencer s other 
objection is less happy, namely, that souie polyandrous 
tribes, such as the Eskimos and Tod as, do not take 
women by force. Even if polyandry indicated a scarcity 
of women — which, however, is not the case — the practice 
of these tribes would show that tlie attempt to supply 
a scarcity of women was not always made, but not that 
they would not make use of the expedient of obtaining 
them by force if the desire to do so arose. We need not, 
however, la}^ any stress upon this point, since we are 
not concerned to know whether they usually had recourse 
to the rape of women as the means of supplying a 
scarcity, but whether the scarcity of women was the 
universal cause of such rape. We think that Spencer is 
justified in rejecting the latter hypothesis, and hence it 
becomes necessarj^ for him to supply another explanation 
for the one he has rejected, and to indicate what was the 
‘general csi^use of the rape of women. 

Spencer asserts that this custom was at first the 
result of success in war; the captive woman had a double 
value, since she not only served as a slave, like the tribal 
wife, but she also served as a trophy of victory. Hence 
marriage with women of other tiibes was held to be 
more honourable, and rising ambition, especially in the 
most warlike tribes, ultimately produced the imperative 
demand that the wife should come from another tribe.^ 
Spencer s explanation 'goes a step further than his theory 
will warrant. He undertakes to explain exogamy, and 
not the occurrence of the symbol of rape among the 
wedding ceremonies. McLennan is convinced that it is 
only the general practice of obtaining women by capture 
which explains the existence of the symbol, and that it 
is therefore the evident sign of exogamy. Spencer only 
agi'ees with McLennan in regarding exogamy as a custom 
* Spentcr, Princ. of >b’oc., p. G17. ^ Hid., p. G50. 
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changed into law, but he does not accept the symbol of 
rape as its evident sign, since it may owe its origin to 
the violent seizure of tribal women, instead of to the 
capture of those of other tribesd But if the rape of 
women can be practised within the tribe, it need no 
longer be assumed that a young man s ambition impels 
him to take a wife from another tribe, and therefore 
we say that vSpencer’s conclusion has exceeded the limits 
of his own theory. 

Spencer goes on to say that the symbol of rape may 
have this meaning among others — that it symbolizes tlie 
resistance which the woman opposes to her seizure, and 
slie can reckon on th<,‘. aid both of her female and male 
kinsfolk for this resistance. While Lubbock will not 
admit that the woman’s modesty can be the cause of the 
symbol of rape, Spencer quotes some instances which 
seem to him opposed to Lubbock’s opinion.^ Of these 
we will only cite one. Among the Arabs of Mount Sinai, 
the bride, defends herself by throwing stones, and often 
wounds the young man, even when her wooer not dis-* 
pleasing to her; for according to their customs her fame 
is increased by the vehemence with which she resists, 
bites, pinches, screams, and struggles. Even during the 
procession to her husband’s bed, modesty enjoins her not to 
cease fj-om screaming and sobbing.® Spencer’s quotation 
does not mention that this stone- thro wing takes place 
when the bridegroom and his comrades fall upon the 
bride as she is returning with the Hocks from pasture. 
This circumstance is, I think, not* insignificant, since it 
seems to constitute the whole incident into a symbol of 
rape ; both during the conflict and after the bridegroom’s 
victory, the bride plays the part of being distracted by 

^ ^peiiccT, Trine, of Soc., p. (>.'>3. 

” Oritj. of C/??.,}). ]0(j. Sec 3IoLcnnan, SfwUes, pp. 15, 16*. 

“ liurkhunlt, vol. i. p. 203. With respect to the Aniiii-jiiiiaiis, ^eo 
Smith, p. 21.5; to the runipas, M-Caini, p. 128; to the 31ulayt«, Earl, p. 
214 ; to the Assamese, Butler, p. 220; to the Druses, Cliasseaucl, pp. 148, 
105. 
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the dread of actual violence. Yet it is not possible to 
discover any symbol of rape when the wliole ceremony 
consists in the weeping and wailing of tlie bride as she 
is being taken to her new home. Spencer *reniai*ks that 
there is at any rate a motive for the bride’s resistance, 
since the savage is harsh to his wife, and uses her as his 
slave.^ Altliough the extent of lier husband’s brutality 
is doubtful, and the daughter’s lot may not a])])car to be 
much milder tlian that of the married woman, so that 
such a cause for weeping may not exist, yet this I’emark 
shows the direction in which the true ex])lanation lies. 
It symbolizes tlie sorrow of tlie biide on leaving her 
fomier home; her close dependence on her family is 
expressed by her lamentation. We cannot be sui-prised 
to find such symbols in communities of which the family 
bond is the alpha and omega. 

Among the Samojedes, when the bride sews the seams 
of her husband’s tent, her kinsfolk stand in a row and 
exclaim, Wh}^ do you bend over it ? Standee U])right ; 
*your father lives, your mother lives.” ^ The plaintive, song 
of the Druse bride, the words of consolation a«ldressed 
to the Fijian bride, etc., all indicate the same temlency.^ 
The grief of seeing the old bonds relaxed or broken is 
expressed in the bride’s lament, and it can lind no more 
fitting symbol than in the resistance olTered by her kins- 
folk ; if this basis is conceded, it is easy to account for all 
the symbols of rape with wdiich we are acfiuainted. We 
shall presently pursue this train of thought, but in the 
meantime we return fo Spencer. 

The question wdth wdiich we are immediately con- 
cerned, is whether Sj)encer’s inter})retation of exogamy 
is valid, as far as it is concerned with tlui symbol of rape. 
Without going further, it must be admitted that what- 
ever has originally Ijceii held to be peculiarly honouVable 
may gradually be transformed into that which is only 

* Spencor, Trine, of Son..^ p. ^ Klaproth, p. 90, 

' Chiitiseaud, p. 105. AVilliams and Calvert, p. 115. 
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CTistomary, and which it would be disgraceful to omit. 
But the abhorrence with which exogamous tribes regard 
endogamous connections seems to imydy something more 
than this. Thus, among the Australians, those kinsfollc 
M'ho intermarry are ]:)ersccuted to death ; only if they 
have been able to avoid such j)ersecution for a long 
period, it ceases, and the whole story is foi’gotten and 
forgiven. Even the cliildren which are born of tliis 
criminal connection run the risli of being put to death.^ 
Although mar l i age with Avomen of other tribes, which 
was originally an honourable distinction, may become so 
general as to cease to be meritorious, while marriage 
with tribal vvoincui, which was originally the most usual, 
has noAV become contemptible, yet Ave can hardly accept 
the suggestion that this coiitcm])t AA'as shiiydy transfoiiued 
into an abhorrence Avhich regarded such a marriage as a 
crime, of which the guilt was immense and unpardon- 
able. So many disbonourable acts met Avitli indnlgeiiee 
that we ivust seek for the can.se of this y)assionato emo- 
tion. Hardly an}" exjdanation can be satisfactoiy of* 
which the intelligible basis does not consist in ideas ot* 
the violation of a sacred right; but aa'c cannot see that 
this is the ca.se Avith S})encer’s suggestion, although AA"e 
are not bold enough to assert tliat it is ah.solutely 
imj possible, 

W e have another remark to make on Spencer’s hypo- 
thc.sis. It doe.s not agree with the fact that there is no 
tribe in Avbicb the men only iiiarry captive Avomen, nor 
indeed in Avhich such maiTiages rfl'c tlie most common. 
When Spencer states that before man iage it Avas often 
necessary to giAm proof of courage, and that this hnl to 
the symbolizing of the Avife as a trophy, Ave cannot agree 
with his oy>inion, since Ave believe that ihe proofs of 
courage demanded of a bridegroom must bo regarded as 
a symbolic waiTant of his capacity to provide for and 
protect a wife. Moreover, exogamy, or marriage Avith 
* Fisoii and flowitt, ]a>. G1-G7. 
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none but alien women, cannot have had its origin in a 
desire for trophies. The love of fame might perhaps 
impel a man to obtain one wife by force, but it would 
not excite the desire to obtain them all in this manner, 
and a man who could only support one wife would cer- 
tainly not be strong enough to seize and defend her. If 
marriage with w^omen of the tribe was gradually sup- 
pressed by marriage with captive women, these wives 
Avould also gradually lose their value, and the tribe would 
be endangered by the lusts of robbers from other tribes. 
We have spoken above of the general massacre of female 
infants which would doubtless have ensued, and which 
Spencer himself has ceased to ridicule as an absurdity. 
Exogamy could only become possible when marriages 
W’ere contracted in a peaceable manner, and in that case 
the alien wife must have ceased to be a trophy. 

Lubbock's explanation is altogether different. He 
assumes that the relations between the men and women 
of the same tribe were originally communistic; the 
^warrior iliight perhaps claim the captive taken in battle 
as his own, and withdraw her as far as possible from the 
communistic usages. The captive occupied an excep- 
tional position; the tribe had no claim to her. Her 
captor, who might have killed her, had spared her life ; 
he had acted independently, and the tribe had no word in 
the matter.^ Thus exogamy was the means by which 
communism gave way to the marriage of individuals, and 
the advantages which were partly due to such permanent 
connections and partly to the fusion of different tribes, 
secured victory to the exogamous tribes in the long-run, 
and this, again, served to establish exogamy.^ Lubbock 
believes that the symbol of rape became such an important 
part of the wedding ceremonies, because it was the 
symbol of giving up the woman to become the exclusive 
possession of one man.^ 

* Lubbock, Orirf. of Civ., p. 104. ^ i/vak, p. 124. 

^ McLciiuuij, iStiidicHi p]). 444, 44U. 
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Lubbock’s expla,nation of exogamy is so closely 
interwoven with his communistic hypothesis that it 
must stand Of fall with it. As we have already de- 
clared, and shall more clearly show in the sequel, we 
regard the communistic hypothesis as wholly false, so 
that there is no reason for closely examining his ex- 
planation of exogamy ; we may content ourselves with 
quoting McLennan’s incisive criticism. This writer 
observes that a symbol must represent actual facts. The 
symbol of rape may, however, represent several acts ; 
either a siege, or a battle, or the forcible entry into a 
house by a band of men; only occasionally, instances 
might occur of a ca])ture by one individual. The man’s 
kinsfolk stand on one side, the woman’s kinsfolk on the 
other. If, however, women were usually taken captive 
by a group of men, acting in common, and enjoying their 
sexual pleasures in common, I do not see how it would 
be more easy for a man to take for himself a ca|)tive 
woman, instead of one belonging to his tribe.^ This criti- 
cism is destructive of Lubbock’s hypothesis, knd only 
leaves the modest remnant of truth, that whoever in a 
primitive community wishes to obtain a wife for himself, 
must generally contend with a rival. It is possible that 
it occurred to Lubbock to derive the symbol of rape from a 
conhict within the tribe, since he himself takes credit for 
the greater merits of his hypothesis as compared to that 
of McLennan, which is not in agreement with the fact 
that some endogaraous tribes observe tlie vSymbol of rape.^ 
When we turn to the second group of the suggested 

* Mcljemism, p]). -H4, 44G. 

* LTU)})i'ck, of Cir., j). 12 This oriticism must be an oversij^ht, 

since immediutely afterwnrds Lubbock remarks on the important part 
which tJiis fact plays iii McLenuan’s esrimatiou, as beariuis: witness to the 
transition from exogamy to endogamy in the tribe in question : “ It is not 
easy to believe that such a regulation, existing among endogimons tribes, 
is ri?ferabl(^ to tlie feeling that a vi«*iorioiis warrior slioiild liave the full 
disposal of spoils of war; it is much more likidy tliat it was a relic of a 
time when tla^ tribes — or rather, the race from which they sprang — were not 
oudogaiiioua,” etc. (McLcnnun, iSludieSy p. 72). 
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explanations of exogamy, which assert that it arose from 
ideas of the hatefulness of incest, we meet with some 
observations Avhich, if they are correct, .overthrow the 
theories of the writers we have just quoted. Maine 
writes that he does not consider the ideas of exogamy 
and endogamy to be directly opposed to each other, since 
no community can be found which is not at once exoga- 
mous and endogamous.^ Morgan observes in the same 
sense that it is by no means probable that an exogamous 
tribe, divided into clans, has existed at any time and in 
any place. Wherever we find clans, with some few 
exceptions, marriage within the clan is forbidden. This 
afi’ords what McLennan calls exogamy. Intermarriage 
between the clans is, however, ordained ; that is, each 
clan is exogamous, and the tribe is endogamous. The 
twofold conception, which is only concerned witli tlie one 
fact that marriage is prohibited within the tiibe, then 
becomes unavailing, since Ave can no longer regard 
exogamy and endogamy as a twofold conception, defining 
social ordinances Avhicli are directly op])osed to e?ach 
other.^ We ailmit that it is scarcely credible that 
McLennan, Spencer, and Lubbock sliould not have 
ol)served that exogamy is only concerned with tlie clan, 
but not with the tribe, even if McLennan, on whom the 
other two imjuirers rely, had not directly declared that 
exogamy Avas merely observed by the subdivisions or 
claiis.^ Here Ave agree with Morgan, for this fact has 
not been duly estimated by any of the Avriters in 
question, and they begin by assuming the exogamy of 
the tribe. The clans must have arisen from the intro- 
duction of alien Avomen, AAdiose posterity belonged to 
their mother’s family, or from the fusion of several tribes 
into one tribe, consisting of se\^eral clans.^ We ,have 

' TL S. Mi.ine, Early Law, p. 222. 

* Mcrj^aii, Aiic. Soc., pj). 512, .514; copied from Gi rand -Ton loo, p. lOG 

* McL<'Hiian, Studif'fi, jip. IKl-l J.5. Mor^^^an was awaro of this paHsagQ, 
and quotes it in Ann. Sac., pj). .511, .512. 

* McLennan, iStudieSf pp. 1)5, 181. Lubbock, Grig, of Civ., p. 109. 
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seen above that the clan did not always exist, and that 
tribes in which there are no clans may still be found. 
The question ^then arises whether these clanless tribes 
are to be considered exogamous. Without exception, 
however, they prove to be endogamous, or at any rate 
not exogainous, so that there is no positive fact which 
confirms McLennan’s theor}^ And if it further appears, 
as Morgan declares, tlnit the tribes subdivided into clans 
are end ogam ous for the tribe, the basis of exogamy — ^if 
our hypothesis is to rely on a basis of facts, and not on 
d 7* axioms — is to be sought in the circle of ideas 
upon which the clan rests. It is, consequently, incum- 
bent on us to disccjver which of these ideas are at work 
to cause the prohibition of marriage between members 
of the same clan. 

The diiiiculty urged by McLennan, Spencer, and 
Lubbock, with respect to the source of the profound 
abhorrence of such marriages, now no longer exists. If 
it had ai*isen out of custom, exogamy must make an^ 
abrupt transition in oi-der to produce the aldiorrence of 
the marriage of kinsfolk ; but ^ve now see that exogamy 
has its origin in this abhorrence, and in the ideas to 
which it is due. Morgan traces the source of the 
abhoi-renee in (juestion to a reformatory movement, 
which aimed at the prevcuition of marriages between 
brothers and sisters.^ Maine also regards exogamy as 
equivalent to a proliildtion of incest/^ The objection to 
the hypotheses of Morgan and Lubbock is tliat they are 
closely connected Avith theories wliich Ave haAm already 
shown to be untenable, and they must therefore share 
the same fate. There is consequently no special reason 
for considering Morgan’s explanation in detail, yet avc 
cani\pt a\mid inquiring whether exogamy is to be placed 
in the same categoiy Avith the other proliibitions of the 
marriage of kinsfolk Avdiich are found among primitive men. 

' MorLi^an, rrom’dhujs^ p. 4fi0 ; A no. Soc.^ p. 69. 

* 11. IS. Maine, L'arhj Law, p. 227. 
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We do not yet know whether we are entitled to 
regard the clan as a group of kinsfolk allied by blood, 
and kept together by the idea of their CQiiimon descent. 
If we do so regard it, however, the prohibition to marry 
within the clan must simply be placed in the vsanio 
category with the prohibition to marry father, mother, 
brother, or sister. Another question arises, whether the 
idea of incest is the cause or consequence of this pro- 
hibition. Lubbock observes that exogamy only affords 
a slight protecti(m against the marriage of kinsfolk, 
since wherever it is reduced to a system, it still permits 
the marriage of a half brother and sister.^ Hence he 
infers that it is impossible to explain exogamy by means 
of the ideas of incest. We lay still greater stress on the 
fact tl]at sexual relations between lather and daughter, 
or mother and son, only occur in tribes in which there 
is neither exogamy" nor a clan. We need say nothing 
of the marriage of brothers and sisters in cases in which 
the practice occurs in order to preserve the purity of the 
royal line : thus it was in Peru and Egypt, and so it is 
now in many parts of Africa and Hawaii;^ so many 
distinct ideas are at work in such cases that we can 
no longer say how far they are in conformity with the 
idea of blood-kinship. 

A sexual connection between parents and children, 
and between brothers and sisters, frequently occurs in 
Erazil, in the tribes dwelling on the Amazon and on the 
llio Negro; among the Chippewyans, and in one section 
of the Karens. Even the Veddahs, who share our abhor- 
rence for marriage with an elder sister, prefer marriage 
with a younger sister to all others.’^ It is plain that 
exogamy, as a simple definition of the clan, cannot forbid 
a marriage between mother and son, when exogaipy is 

* Lubbock, Grig, of Civ.y p. 

* Garcilasso, p. JJO. CaiiK?roii, p. 70. Spencer, Deg. Snc.^ 
NegrocB;” Princ. of >Soc., p. 0i>5. Varicriiy, p. 14. Wilk(is, vol. iv. p. H2. 

* Vou Martins, vol. i. p. 110. S]>eiH*er, Prmv. of Soc , p. Gi>G. Tibbus, 
Eloruemaun, vol. i. p. 149. Spencer, Princ. of Soc.^ p. G37. 
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in force, nor between father and daughter, where the 
uterine line prevails; since, however, such prohibitions 
exist, they alf'ord another proof that the definition of 
kinship peculiar to the cJan does not put an end to all 
connection between the child and one of its parents. 
If, however, exogamy, as a definition of the clan, cannot 
directly produce these prohibitions, which are found 
wherever exogamy cccurs, and in some instances where 
it is absent, we are led to the conclusion that the causes 
which produced these ])rohibitions have some connection 
with those from which exogamy arose ; the ideas which 
prohibit incest in clanless communities may be at any 
rate partly the same which lead to exogamy when 
applied to a community divided into clans. The only 
([uestion we have to consider is, therefore, whether it was 
really the idea of incest which led to the prohibition of 
maiTiage between pa/ents and children. 

Fison relates an Australian legend, on which Morgan 
lays special stress in his Introduction to the book by 
Fison and Howitt, because it throws light on the origin 
of the division into classes, and on exogamy.^ According 
to this legend, brothers and sisters, and others in the 
nearest degree of kinship, intermarried after the creation, 
until the evil consetpunices of these connections became 
apparent, and tlie cliiefs assemble<l in council, in order 
to consider the means of averting tliem. The result of 
this council was to appeal to IMuramura, the good Spirit. 
The S[)irit replied that the tribe mbust be divided into 
branches, distinguished from each other by ditlerent 
names, which were derived from objects of the animate 
and inanimate world, such as the dog, mouse, emu, 
lizard, rain, etc. Members of the same branch might 
no logger intermarry, but this was lawful for members 
of different branches. The son of the dog might no 
longer marry a daughter of the dog, but they were both 
at liberty to form a connection with one of the mouse 
* Fison and Howitt, pp. 4, 24. 
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or rat branch. This order is still observed, and the first 
question asked of a stranger is to what miirdoo or family 
he belongs. 

This account is especially noteworthy for the great 
distinctness witli which it asserts the evil consequences 
of the intermarriage of kinsfolk. If we may trust the 
legend, the Australians dreaded such connections just as 
the Tonganese, for instance, dreaded that their oft spring 
should be deaf; but it does not tell us what evil conse- 
quences were expected to ensue. If the sickliness of their 
posterity was meant, yet it is not proved that the prohi- 
bition arose from a desire to avoid such a result. These 
men may merely have regarded it as a symbol of some- 
thing terrible which is not named. The strong reproba- 
tion of these prohibited marj iages cannot be explained 
by the dread lest a man s ofispring should be sickly or 
deficient. The crimes for which the tribe or clan inflicts 
punishment on its own clan are such as are dangerous 
to the whole tribe, since it is responsible for all its 
members ; such crimes, for instance, as theft and rape. 
But, even supposing that the fact that the child of a 
brother and sister was deficient had attracted the atten- 
tion of savages, yet they would only regard it as the 
omen of some calamity threatening to come upon the 
wdiole tribe; and such omens, created by fancy, are 
the more readily accom] dished, because their accornplish- 
meut is looked ford We must, however, leave it unde- 

* In a state of nature sickly posterity are extremely rare, so that we 
can readily understand that any congenital delbimity would l)e inter- 
preted by the supeivslilious as a luyblieal intimation of the wrath of the 
Idi^her powers. If the parents are brothers and sislers, this fact at once 
gives a definite tendency to tin; imaginative faculty, which re.^ults in the 
eondemnatioji of sucJi connections. Moreover, it isi not yet clearly shown 
that the marriage of kinslolk is hurtful. In many ii]stanc(!s no harm 
seems t(j Ibllow from the marriage of brother.s and sisters; small' endoga- 
mous tribes are neitlier men tally nor jjhysically weak. Giraiid-Teulon 
remarks that it has been observed among some negro tribes tliat the 
connection between near kinsfolk was far from injuring the excelleneo 
of their ofisj;ring. Hi nulity shows that fresh blood is needed to cheek 
the defects and faults inherent in every race. Where the growing race. 
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cided whether considerations of the hnrtfujness of such 
connections had much to do with the abhorrence with 
which they \Yere regarded; considerations as to de- 
scent cannot have played an important part, since in 
many cases the prohibition did not extend to half- 
sisters, and in other cases brothers and sisters might 
intermarry when this was forbidden to parents and 
children. We therefore think that some otlier explana- 
tion of the prohibition must be found. 

It may appear that incest originally consisted in 
marriage between too near kinsfolk, while sexual inter- 
course without the sanction of marriage was not for- 
bidden. Thus Schayer w^rites of the Australians : “ The 
general remark will suffice that sexual intercourse be- 
tween the nearest kinsfolk was not prohibited, but a 
man generally chose his peculiar wife from another tribe.” ^ 
In many tribes there were large huts, common to all, 
in which unmarried girls passed the night and received 
young nie.n.^ Among the Marianas, brothers and sisters^ 
might have intercourse with each other in such*a house.^ 
We are told of the ancient Tupiiiambazan tribe that 
such intercourse could only occur in a clandestine 
manner.^ 

These facts afford an indication of the quarter in 
which an explanation is to be found ; the probability 
that a distinction was made between the prohibition 

as among ourselves aiid our domestic animals, is nourished and guardetl 
with the utmost care, I Ik lii*ve tliat tl.e weak ptiiiila of the parents re- 
appear in an aggravated form in their offspriTig; but in tlu' natural state, 
when the brutal struggle fur exihtenco has to Ik* fought out, the sickly 
die off before tlieir weak points are fully dc'velojH d ; in the long-run, only 
the strong and able persist, and flu se cllaracteri^iies are perhaps confirmed 
by the murriuge of kiiistolk, rather tbau by niixeii murriagt s. 

’ Moftalshericht dcr Cest Ihcha/t zur Eidhundc zu JJcrliri, 8th year, 
new Bgries, 184b, vol. iv. p, 227. 

(Jaebarees Ai<iaf. Sne. of liengnl^ vol. xxiv. p. 0011); Meeldrs 

(Ibid., p. GIO) ; KoIh ( Ibid , vol. xxxv. p. ITT)) ; Misliun e (Cooper, p. 147) ; 
Moxos, Guarani, Chiquitos (D’Orbigny, vol. iv. p. bl); Tongs (Jewr//. 
Hoy. G«off. /S'oe., vol. iii, p. UH); Tuiiiti (G)ok; Ilawkef'Worth, p. 244). 

* Frcycinet, vol. ii. p. 308. * Von Martins, \ol. i. p. 116. . 
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of marriage and of sexual intercourse is increased by 
the fact that communities exist in which the marriage 
of near kinsfolk is altogether forbidden, wjiile in certain 
cases sexual connection is allowed. If such intercourse 
were held to be blameworthy in itself, it becomes unin- 
telligible that the king should be bound to marry his 
own sister. The ideas which place restrictions on the 
connections of the common people must be of a kind 
which can give way to other ideas, and these make the 
connections which are otherwise prohibited desirable. 
If, however, the sexual connection with one of the same 
blood was dreaded, it might seem probable that this 
dread would increase with the importance of the indi- 
vidual ; it would be absurd to regard that connection as 
expedient for the man of highest position which was 
abhorred in the case of all others. If the king takes a 
sister as his wife, in order to maintain the purity of 
blood in his race, a similar wish might induencc other 
^men of noble birth. The king is, indeed, in ‘this case 
assigned 'to his sister, since he is the only one of the tribe 
who has no ecpials ; but this is not the main question. 
There is an external conflict between the dread of any 
mixture of blood which leads to state endogamy and the 
dread of incest which prevails in the people, and which 
is based upon the idea that there should be no connec- 
tion between those of the same blood. The question of 
state-endogamy does not affect our position with respect 
to the prohibited marriages, and may therefore be set 
aside for the present. The prohibitions of marriage now 
in existence only display a superficial connection with 
incest, as we ourselves understand it, and a thorough 
examination of the idea shows it to be involved in inex- 
tricable absurdities. We cannot, for instance, explain 
the Veddah prohibition by the ideas of incest current 
among ourselves. A man may not marry his elder sister, 
but marriage with his younger sister is to be preferred 
to any other connection. We must at any rate make 
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the att-empt to explain such facts by the ideas of primi- 
tive life with which we are acquainted. 

The husbapd is in all cases the lord of his wife. Even 
when the child belongs to his mother’s clan, and she has 
the management of the household property^ she is in 
sexual subjection to her husband. We have seen that 
among most rude peoples, and even among the Aus- 
tralian savages, the mother exerts great influence over 
her son, who regards her with considerable reverence. 
This is also the relation of the sister to her younger 
brother, although in a minor degree. In like manner, as 
Bachofen tells us, the Nairs respect their elder sisters, 
who stand in the place of a mother to them. They never 
remain in the same room with their younger sisters ; 
they do not touch or even enter into conversation with 
them, since it might, as they say, give rise to some sinful 
act, as the girls are young and inconsiderate, while 
respect for their elder sisters puts an end to any such 
thought.^' A marriage between a mother and son, or^ 
between a brother and eid(‘r sister, would £il together 
transform their relations, and the breach in the respect 
due to their elders, the confusions and contradictions 
which would ensue, would be quite enough to produce 
an aversion to such marriages. This aversion would be 
increased by the fact that it was generally impossible to 
contract such marriages, since the son possesses nothing 
which he could ofier to the father as purchase-money. 
To enter the paternal house by force, in order to cany 
off the wife or daughter, would be an unheard-of crime 
among savages, and would certainly call forth the same 
anger on the perpetrator as that which punishes the 
slayer of a clansman with death. The connection between 
a fatjier and daughter is not affected by these circum- 
stances, but it rarely occurs, since a father is unwilling 
to renounce the advantages of bestowing his daughter 
in marriage. Even among the Australians, a son-in-law 
* Bachofi'ii, Aut. vol. i. p. 237. 
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is bound to give a considerable part of the prey obtained 
in hunting to his parents-in-law.^ 

If in this way the impression arises, that there is 
something unusual and incompatible with other ideas in 
marriage between such persons, an occasional calamity 
which befalls any of them will be enough to excite the 
imaginative faculty in the highest degree; and if no 
prohibition previously existed, the absolute condemna- 
tion of such marriages would then be pronounced. The 
intermarriage of individuals of the same family implies 
that persons who have no legal right to dispose of them- 
selves and their property, nevertheless agree upon such 
legal disposition, an encroachment which would certainly 
be violently opposed by primitive men. 

Wherever we find that the mariiage of near kinsfolk 
is allowed, as in the instances (piotod above of mairiage 
between a king and his sister, or, as among the Persians, 
between a mutiier and a son,^ it may always be shown 
^that these ideas of enci'oachment could have ^o place. 
In communities which are under a despotic rule, we may 
tind that a chief marries his sister, and in such commu- 
nities there is a prevalent idea that the king cannot con- 
tract a true marriage with his subjects, who can only 
become his concubines. The legal relation which exists 
between man and wife, and, at a later period, between 
mother and son, might appear to the human conscious- 
ness, although not indeed in every case, to be only pos- 
sible between persons in the same legal position ; in the 
king’s case there is no one on this legal equality, except 
his sister, nor can the latter be subordinate to any one 

* Fisoii and llnwitt, A})y)emlix D., p. 2G1. 

* “ Nomoii tiutoni hoiuiniF, qiiem Nimrod constituil; sacrum Ignis miiiis- 

tratorem, erat Autlshan cui Diabolus e medio hiscc ukus est verbis; 

Nemo hominum potis est rite ininiblraro nee mea sacra callele, nisi 
commisceatiir cum matro sua et sorore suu ct filia sum. Fecit itaque 
Andshan juxta quod dixcrat ei DiaUdus. Jit ab eo tempore qui sacer- 
dotio apud Ma‘^f)s fuiicti sunt, commisceri sf deban t cum mutribus, et aoro- 
ribus siiis, ct filiabus snis. Et Aiidsbaii hie primus erat, qui huuc moreia 
incepit” (fcfeldeii, p. G20). 
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but to her royal brother. Since they are thus thrown 
upon each other by their peculiar conditions, a marriage 
between them may readily occur. We shall see the 
effect of tliese Ideas when we come to consider endogamy. 
The conditions in Persia stand alone in being produced 
by religious ideas ; but even there they may be explained 
by the endogamy of the state. 

We can understand why the prohibition of marriage 
between brothers and sisters did not extend to those of 
half blood, since, in the primitive family, children, as we 
have seen above, belonged to the mother’s kindred, and, 
therefore, particularly in all questions relating to pro- 
perty, their legal position with respect to each other was 
independent. 

The clan, like the family, is a legal group, and the 
groups were kept together by legal bonds long before 
the ties of blood had any binding power. The same 
ideas which impelled a man to look for a wife outside 
his famil!|r also impelled him to look for her outside the 
clan. • • 

We quite admit that tliose who maintain the current 
ideas with respect to the marriage of primitive men will 
be unwilling to accept this explanation of exogamy, since 
they regard primitive marriage as simply a sexual rela- 
tion. But it is the essential point of our explanation 
that sexual considerations were not the basis of marriage. 
The final chapter of this section will be devoted to this 
point of view, and I trust that the last difficulties which 
beset our path will then disappear.* 

The explanation of exogamy wdiich we have just 
given may also explain other regulations of marriage, 
Marsden tells us that the Rejangs of Sumatra forbid the 
intermarriage of brothers’ children, nor may a brother’s 
son *marry a sister’s daughter. The sister’s son may, 
however, take to wife a brothers daughter.^ In like 
manner we find that among the Tula way an Buntars, a 
^ Marsden, p. 227. 
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man is bound to marry the daughter of his mother’s 
brother.^ This is also done by the Ghonds, and it is 
expressly stated that it is less incumbent on him to 
marry the daughter of his fathers sister.^ The connec- 
tion between the sister s son and the brother’s daughter 
is therefore the one preferred. Primitive men are fond 
of doing over again that which has been done before ; 
the new generation acts like the former one, and this is 
merely what occurs when a young man becomes a wooer 
in the house of his mother’s brother — he goes where his 
father was a suitor before liim. If, howevei*, the brother’s 
son marries the sister’s daughter, tlic bride returns to 
her mother’s house and becomes a wife where the mother 
was only a daughter. In Brazil, as a substitute for the 
purchase-money of a wife, the firstbo]*n daughter was 
surrendered to tlic mother’s father, and was legally 
assigned to tlie motlier’s brotljer as his wife. In this 
case, therefore, wc find that the brother’s son marries tlie 
sister’s daughter, but this is due to the idea^ tliat an 
equivalent for the bride must be given.’^ If the explana- 
tion of these ordinances is sought in tlie ideas of blood 
kinship, we should be hard pressed to find it, for it is a 
strange view of blood kinship which forbids a man to 
marry the daughter of his father’s sister, while it permits 
and indeed enjoins him to take to wife the daughter of 
his mother’s brotlier. 

We must interpret in like manner the Eskimo’s 
unwillingness to marry into the family to which he 
belongs, as well as the fact that the Macusis — who, it 
will be remembered, observe the female line — and the 
Mundrucus are forbidden to marry tlie brotlicr’s daughter. 
In these cases the legal position wliich would be estab- 
lished by marriage cannot be reconciled with that which 

* Buchanan, vol. iii. p. 10. 

* Spencer, De.i^c. p. 8. Soc the narrative of Iflanc and Jacob. 

* The mother’s brofjjcr is in order to support her, to marry hia 

niece if siic cun llnd no other husband. 
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the mernbers of the same family hold with respect to 
each other.^ 

The correctness of our explanation of exogamy is also 
confirmed by tlie fact that its reconciliation with endogamy 
thereby becomes possible. Exogamy prohibits marriage 
between persons who are so nearly related that they 
have no legal independence of each other; endogamy 
prohibits the marriage of persons whose legal status is 
too remote from each other. 

The most common form of endogamy is that a man 
may not take a wife from another tribe ; if, however, he 
wishes to do so, she must be incor]>orated into her 
husband’s tribe adoption. As a rule, captive women 
are thereby received into the clan, although it is a 
question how far the connection with them is regarded 
as a valid mari'iage, or merely as concubinage ; in Brazil 
it is considered disgraceful to marry a captive." S])eak- 
ing generally, I doubt whether endogamy can be termed 
a prohibition to marry outside the clan; the restriction 
is no more than a custom, which is itself limited, both by 
the readiness with which alien women are ado])te"d 
by the clan, and by the disinclination to surrender women 
to alien husbands, since they are thereby lost to the 
tribe. Just as the 1‘amily constrains a suitor to join his 
bride’s household, so the tribe Avill not g;ive to an alien 
one of their maidens to wife, except on condition that 
he transfers himself to her tribe, ^Ye have mentioned 
this custom above in s])eaking of the Columbians and of 
the New Zealandeivs ; Strabo te]ls*us of the Arabs that 
they had intercourse with their own mothers, while 

' A murriu'-ro wliiHi points <o the panic idea of the Iciral 

equality tjf llic luciubcr.s of one hou^cliol(l, it. fonml in tlic custom that a 
man marries all the sisters of his hri<lc, as wi ll as Morgan, 

N//>7fiWS, p. 4-17; p. I(i0. Fison ami Ilowitt (Australians), 

j). 202 ; Sohonihiir^j^k (Macuisis), vol. ii. p. :>1S; 1/itilan (America), vol. i. 
}). 560; Ijub.at (Brazil), vol. ii. ]>. 125; 1 )ii Tcrlrc (Brazilians ami Karibs), 
vol. ii. p. 377; Bai‘"crt (Californians), p. 3GS ; Spencer, Dt'6C. Soc.^ 
(Todas). 

* You Martins, vol. i. p. 71. 
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adultery was punished with death, and a connection 
with one of another family was adulterous. Burton also 
states that the national life is preserved by systematic 
intermarriage. The savage does not withhold his 
daughter from a foreigner, but the son-in-law must take 
up his abode among tliem.^ 

The Arabs afford a legitimate example of a race 
which adopted endogamy after having been originally in 
the state of exogam}^^ Wiiken, whose attempt to show 
a prior observance of the female line of descent has been 
mentioned above, seeks a proof of his hypothesis in the 
custom which entitled a man to marry the daughter of 
his father s brother ; not that he was bound to marry 
her, but she might not marry another man without his 
consent. The female cousin was therefore called by 
courtesy hint- arum, or wife.^ Wilken goes on to say that 
this custom was directly opposed to the aversion with 
which they otherwise regarded the marriage of near 
kinsfolk ; and since, as he believes, this aversion clearly 
points to- a prior exogamy, and the observance of the 
female line absolves a marriage with the daughter of the 
father’s brother from any incestuous character, he feels 
justified in assuming the previous existence of the female 
line.'^ On this point we are unable to agree with him. 
In the first place, an aversion to marriage between near 
kinsfolk does not indicate a clan- exogamy, which we 
have found to be of later origin ; and in the second place, 
Strabo’s account at any rate makes it doubtful whether 
this aversion existed before Mahomet’s time. We may 
add that the male cousin’s right springs from the same 
process of ideas as tliat which founded endogamy. The 
brothers, indeed, no longer remain in joint family groups, 
yet they still hold together as united against strangers. 
Just as a man marries his brother’s widow in ordfer to 


* Burton, A Pilgrimage, vol. iii. p. 40. ® McLennan, Siudie,8,-p. 207. 

* Burkhardt, vol. i. pp. llil, 272. Burton, A Vilgrimage, vol. iii.p. 41. 

* Wilken, pp. 57-50. 
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keep the family property, so the son of one brother may 
be enjoined to purchase the daughter of another, so that 
a stranger may not profit by the purchase-money. We 
have here a duty rather than a right, but the border- 
line between these ideas is effaced, since the duty was 
not unconditional, and the bride's father was bound to 
surrender his daughter to his nephew at a lower price 
than he would have given for a wife elsewhere. 

We have already stated that tribal endogamy was 
not as a rule of a strictly exclusive character, and that 
it might rather be termed a disinclination for marriage 
with strangers than an express prohibition to contract 
such marriages. It is onl}^^ when the tribes become 
castes, as in India, that the lines of endogamy are more 
sharply drawn, and all marriages between members of 
different castes are strictly forbidden. It is easy to 
discover the cause of these strongly-marked distinctions, 
and their legal character has been explained by McLen- 
nan.^ T^ie higher caste would be degraded by acegrding^ 
to the lower a position of equal legal rights;* the first 
and most powerful expression of an ecpiality in legal 
rights consisted in the rights of marriage, which was 
therefore strictly forbidden when such legal rights were 
withheld. In like manner ranks and classes of men 
separated from each other; the gi-eator the cleft between 
them, the greater the impossibility of intermarriage, and 
the more each class resembled a clan, except in the fact 
that the clan put forward exogamy as its distinctive 
mark. The prejudice was at tirsl entertained by the 
superior class, since they and not their inferiors would 
be degraded by intermarriage ; it was subsequently 
dreaded by the inferior class, as a means of still further 
protecting the rights of the great. 

We are told that the intermarriage of cousins takes 
place among the Karens, but that their kinship is held 
to make the connection undesirable. Marriage with the 
' McLennan, Studies, p. 202. 
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children of second cousins is considered the most suit- 
able; that of cousins in the third degree is permitted 
but the kinship is considered to be somewhat too remote. 
Beyond this degree, marriages are unconditionally for- 
bidden.^ We know that the Karens are an unruly people, 
and there is no village which is not at strife with 
another. They have no castes, and their numerous 
tribes and clans seem originally to have been formed by 
the dispersion of families and villages.^ The disputes 
which arise among them are usually due to questions of 
property ; such disputes are very frequent wdien wealth 
which had been held in common has to be divided among 
several heirs. Among the Karens the largest share goes 
to the elder member of the family, and sometimes the 
youngest have a ratlier larger share than those who are 
midway in the familj^® It is easy to understand the 
causes of strife which arise when, after a lapse of some 
generations, the family group becomes distributed into 
^villages. When we consider that in the case^ of most 
peoples the joint family group falls to pieces in the 
seventh degree of kinship — that is, the descendants of a 
common great-grandfather — we are struck by the fact 
that the second cousins, whom the Karens marry by 
preference, are the last to remain in the joint family 
group; the severance is begun by their children.'^ We 
cannot be mistaken in regarding the Karen village as 
resembling the joint family group ; and its endogamy 
represents the legal exclusiveness of the village. In the 
village, each has a share in the soil, although the near 
kinsfolk sometimes live together,^ and this agrees with 
the fact that they prefer to marry in the more distant 
degree of second cousins, since in this degree legal inde- 
pendence waxes with the waning kinship. 

’ Journal Son. of Bmgnl, 18GG, vol. xxxv. p. 18. 

2 Ibid., 1SG8, vol. xxxvii. p. J30. 

^ Ibid., vol. xxxvii. p. 142. * Iloarn, p. ISl. 

* Journal Asiat. Soc. of Bengal, 1808, vol. xxxvii. pp. 12G, 127. 
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Among the Kookas the clans are endogamous. No 
marriage can be contracted between kinsfolk up to the 
degree of first cousins; the clans are indeed permitted 
to intermarry, *but they rarely do so, and such marriages 
are condemned by public opinion.^ This endogamy of 
the clan becomes intelligible when we learn that the 
Kooka clans of North Cachar difier widely in customs 
and interests, and are often hotly at war.‘^ This clan- 
endogamy is therefore only a form of the customary 
endogamy of the tribe. 

There is a small group of facts, in connection with 
those we have already stated, which we cannot pass 
over, although they are not of great importance. It is 
not uncommon to forbid parents and children-in-law to 
associate Ireciy with each other. Tylor mentions this 
custom in his Early History of Mankind,’' and quotes 
many instances of it, to which others might easily be 
added. Tylor connects the custom with Tahn — a very 
vague anH indefinite explanation, since we have stjdl to^ 
find the reason of Tahiv, Lubbock regards thl^ custom 
as an expression of displeasure on the part of the bride’s 
parents, which it would be easy to understand at a time 
when the marriage still took place by capture, and it 
would therefore be a furthc : proof of such a mode of 
marriage." We do not think it possible to give a single 
interpretation of the collective forms of tlie custom in 
question; they certainly have their origin in difierent 
ideas. 

In some cases the prohibition extends to both parents- 
in-law, both as regards the son- and-daughter-in-law, 
while in other cases it is only partially applicable. At 
one time a son-in-law may not address his mother-in- 
law, at another the daughter-in-law may not be seen by 
her father-in-law. The first glance makes it doubtful 

’ Journal A»iat. Soc. of Bengal, 1855, vol. xxiv. p. 610. 

* Ihfd., p. 617. 

• Lubbuck, Orig. of Cic., p. 123. iDataucis of the custom, p. 12. 
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how far marriage by capture can explain these regula- 
tions, and the doubt increases when we regard the phe- 
nomenon more closely. It is, indeed, quite possible that 
a custom which has arisen under given " circumstances 
may persist longer than these circumstances, but this 
explanation can only be accepted, as we have repeatedly 
said, when no other is possible, and it has some inherent 
probability, wliich is here by no means the case. 

Alberti tells us that a Becliuana father-in-law may 
only see his daughter-in-law in the presence of others, 
and that is also the case with a mother- and son-in-law ; 
if they should meet accidentally, the son- or danghter-in- 
law seeks to hide or escape.^ Alberti regards this as an 
expression of their abhorrence of incest, and I know of 
nothing to contradict this suggestionbut tlie iact that there 
is no such concealment in the case of parents and children, 
after the manner in which a Nair seeks to avoid being 
alone with his younger sister. This objection, however, 
has rjp weight, since a sexual connection between parent 
and children-in-law is possible before the marriage takes 
place, which is not the case with kinsfolk by blood ; it 
is, therefore, not surjnising that tlje restriction which 
first occurs in mature age should bo marked by a special 
sign. Miinzinger writes of the Bcni-Ainir : “ There is a 
firm and eternal friendship between the bride and the 
comrades of the biidegroom, which never fails; they 
may no longer see each other, but i-etain a mutual affec- 
tion. . . . The woman conceals herself, as the man does 
from his mother-in-law.’' ^ A feeling of enmity cannot 
account for this state of things, nor will jealousy and 
the fear of incest hel]:) us, since these could not induence 
the relations of a mother- and daughter-in-law, and, more- 
over, there is much unchastity among the Beiii-Amir 

* Albprti, p. 105. 

* Miinzini^er , p. H25. For Ostjaks anti Pninojodes, seo Pallas, vol. iv. 
pp. 71, 99, 577; Califoinians, Eaugert, SmUh6onian Utpori, IbGS, p. 3GS; 
China, AstUy Collection, vol. iv. p. 91. 
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wornen after marriage.^ But when we learn that the 
Bechuana s marriage only becomes valid after the birth 
of a child, and that among the Basutos, who are of the 
Bechuana race, the prohibition only extends to the 
date of the birth of the eldest child, it becomes evident 
that the prohibition is an expres.sion of the ideas which 
characterize the transition state, in which the relations 
of the new kinsfolk are not altogether established. The 
ideas that sexual intercourse must be avoided arise from 
the reverence which the sons- and daughters-in-law owe 
to the pai ents. 

This latter consideration is undoubtedly the only one 
in some cases. As we saw above, the Karib bridegroom 
leaves his own house in order to dwell with his father- 
in-law ; his wives, who are sisters and daughters of the 
house, have 1‘ree and unrestricted intercourse with all, 
})ut this is not the case with the husband, without 
express permission, unless his wile’s kinsfolk are still 
childreil, or when they are drunk.® We find similar 
instances among the JSJorth American tribes; the Dyak, 
again, may not call his father-in-law by name ; a Mon- 
golian or Kalmuck bride may not speak nor sit down in 
her father-in-law’s presence; a Jakutan wife may not 
appear in her liouseliold garment, stri[)23ed to the waist,” 
before her father-in-law and her husband’s elder brother; 
a Banyai man is forbidden to sit down negligently in 
the presence of his mother-in-law ; a Mishmayaii never 
eats in his fathei-in -law’s house; a Fijian never eats 
with his wife, his sister, niece, father-, or mother-in-law, 
and a son may not speak to his father after he has 
attained his fifteen th year, etc.^ 

Caillie gi\'es an instance of a nature for which 
Lubbock’s explanation would suffice. On the Senegal, 

^ MuTJziup:er, p. 320. ® Alberti, p. 104. 

* Du Tertre, vol. ii. }). 378. 

* Tylor, Earhj Li viu "stone, 71/m. Trav. p. 622. Cooper, 

p. 230. Williuine and Calvt rt, p. 117. Aruon" the Voddahs, the fatbei 
does not S|)euk to his adult sou, nor the mother to her adult daughter. 
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a bridegroom may never see liis parents- in -law. He 
carefully avoids them, and they cover their faces when 
they see him. If the wooer comes from another encamp- 
ment, he conceals himself from the bride’s fellow-villagers, 
with the exception of a few friends, with whom he lives. 
He sometimes migrates to the brides encampment, in 
which case he takes his cattle with him, becomes one of 
its members, and ceases to practise any concealment.^ It 
is mor6 doubtful how we are to interpret the Australian 
prohibition to speak either of the pai ents- or children-in- 
law by name,^ and also that an Australian is displeased, 
even if his mother-in-law’s shadow 1‘alls upon his legs.^ 
There is a similar prohibition in the case of the Arau- 
canians. But if any one attempts to connect these pheno- 
mena with the rape of women, further consideration will 
show that they can have had no independent influence on 
the symbol of rape, but must rather have been dependent 
on it.^ 

» Caillie, vol. i. p. 1.^9. ^ Eyre, vol. ii. p. sSU 

‘ * Pisouaud Howitt, p. 103. * Smith, p. 217. 
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MARRIAGE AND ITS DEVELOPMENT. 


Sexual impulse — Civilizing power of religion — Stages of dcvolopment — 
Mother’s rights — Futh(;r’8 rights — l>elleroi>hon myth — Ferpatimytli - 
Pele and Tamapiia myth — Interpretation of myths — Tsui-goab myth 
— Allegories of theory and conception — Customs of civilization — 
Jealousy — Object of marriage — Use of fire — Primitive wooing — 
Duration of marriage — Dirtli of chihl — Marriage — Polygamy — Wed- 
ding — Pride’s family — Setting aside of polygamy — Tolerant and 
intolerjvit forms of marriage — Chastity in marriage — Paternal love — 
Chastity of unmarried girls — The man’s obligation of chas^ity-^Love • 
and marriage — Independence of marri(‘d women — Emancipation of 
women — E(lucation of children — Unmarried woinen — Moral inde- 
pendence of married women. 


We have now seen that legal considerations for the most 
part define the conception of the relations between 
parents and chidren, and also the sphere within which 
individuals are permitted to intermarry. Exogamy sets 
its mark on a given sphere as too restricted for the 
establishment within it of the legal ordinance which is 
termed marriage ; endogamy, on the other hand, pre- 
scribes the limits beyond which marriage is no longer 
possible. We must therefore regard marriage as a legal 
institution, and the sexual intercourse between husband 
and wife is only one of the matters with which this 
institution has to do ; it is by no means its central point 
and raison d'Hre. We are in some respects dis})osed to 
nnder-cstimate the great influence which sexual matters 
e^ert on all the concerns of social life, and the attempt 

u 
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is sometimes made to sever it from moral life, as a matter 
of which we are constrained to admit the practical 
existence, although, from the ideal point of view, it 
ought not to be. On the other hand, its influence on 
primitive communities has been greatly overrated. The 
sexual instinct must be counted among the most power- 
ful of human impulses, and is often unbridled in its 
expression, but it is devoid of tlie conditions which form 
the basis of the leading tendencies in which man’s 
struggle for existence must be fought out. Since it is so 
easily and quickly gratified, and so transient, it is not 
adapted to support the heavy burden of social order. In 
societies in which it is less possible to gratify the sexual 
instinct, it may become the overmastering passion of 
the individual, and it may dictate ends to him which 
decide the direction and nature of his life ; but such a 
state of being will always be opposed to the deepest and 
most enduring tendencies which render the li^e of the 
community vigorous and healthy, and lead it into fresh 
and higher developments. 

Too high an estimate of the sexual impulse has led 
to the erroneous assertion, which we have disputed 
above, that the first human community lived in promis- 
cuous intei’course, and that monogamous marriage was 
gradually developed from this condition by reflections 
on the sexual relation. We will now attempt to become 
more accurately acquainted with the process of develop- 
ment through which man i age passed. 

Bachofen believes that he can offer a decisive proof 
of the fact that the spiritual life of j)rijnitive men gathered 
round their sexual relations and the facts of jn'oereation. 
He asserts that man passed from the state of promiscuous 
intercourse into a marriage state which was based on 
the dominating power of women ; that this gynocracy 
subsequently took the savage form it assumed in the 
Amazon period, and then gave way to an order of things 
which was based on the superiority of the man. The 
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authority for Bachofen’s statement is sought by him in 
the observances of the female line, in licentious customs 
of all kinds, and in polyandry ; but he also lays special 
stress on the value of religious myths. He makes use 
of this material in such a disconnected manner, tliat a 
critic can scarcely undertake a harder task than to glance 
superficially at Bachoferi’s comprehensive work. I feel 
bound to say that his j)rocess of thought can only be 
satisfactorily given in its main features, since most of its 
details are hopelessly obscure and confused. We should 
rather call his Mutterrecht ” the rhapsody of a well- 
informed poet than the work of a calm and clear-sighted 
man of science. 

Bach of en writes : Mythical tradition appears to be 
the faithful expression of the law of life, at a time when 
the foundations of the historical development of the 
ancient world were laid ; it reveals the original mode of 
thought,^and we may accept this direct historical reve- 
lation as true, from our complete confidence^ ifi this* 
source of history.” And again, “Every age unconsciously 
obeys, even in its poetry, the laws of its individual life.” ^ 
A patriarchal age could therefore not have invented the 
matriarchate, and the myths wliich describe the latter 
may be regai ded as trustworthy witnesses of its historical 
existence. It may be taken for granted that the myths 
did not refer to special persons and occurrences, but only 
tell us of the social ideas which prevailed, or were 
endeavouring to prevail in the s(^vcral communities.”^ 
With rather obtrusive self-consciousness, Bachofen goes 
on to say that the dcvel(>])ineiit of the community only 
advanced by means of these religious ideas. “ Religion 
is the only efficient lever of all civilization. Each eleva- 
tion land depression of human life has its origin in a 
movement which begins in this supreme department.”^ 

“ We cannot fail to see that of the two forms of 
gynocracy in question, religious and civil, the former 

Biichoftii, Muittrrccht, p. vii. ® ruid.y p viiL. ® Ihuly j). xiii. 
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was the basis of the latter. Ideas connected with 
worship came first, and the civil forms of life were their 
result and expression.’'^ The woman’s religious attitude, 
in particular, the tendency of her mind towards the 
supernatural and the divine, influenced the man, and 
robbed him of the position which nature disposed him 
to take, in virtue of his ph3^sical superiority.*-^ In this 
way woman’s position was transformed by religious 
considerations, until she became in civil life that which 
religion had caused her to be. By such a study of 
myths, and by the fragmentary accounts of barbarous 
peoples which have been handed down to us from ancient 
times, Bachofen undertakes to show that man was de- 
veloped fi-om a state of promiscuous intercourse into the 
matriarchate, and the age of Amazons, and then into the 
patriarchate; each stage was marked by its peculiar 
religious idea, produced by the dissatisfaction with which 
the dominating idea of the prior stage was regarded ; a 
dissatisfaction which led to the disappearance of this 
prior condition. 

“ It was the assertion of fatherhood which delivered 
the mind from natural appearances, and when this was 
successfully achieved, human existence was raised above 
the laws of material life. The principle of motherhood 
is common to all the spheres of animal life, but man goes 
beyond this tie in giving the pre-eminence to the power 
of procreation, and thus becomes conscious of his higher 
vocation. ... In the4)aternal and spiritual principle he 
breaks through the bonds of tellurism and looks upward 
to the higher regions of the cosmos. Victorious father- 
hood thus becomes as distinctly connected with the 
heavenly light as prolific motherhood is with the teeming 
earth.” ^ “ All the stages of sexual life, from aphrodistic 

hetairism to the apollinistic purity of fatherhood, have 
their corresponding type in the stages of natural life, 
from the wild vegetation of the morass, the prototype 
* Bachofen, Mutterrechtt p. xv. * Ihid.^ p. xir. * Ihid.^ p. xxvii. ^ 
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of conjugal motherhood, to the harmonic law of the 
Uranian world, to the heavenly light which, as the 
flamma nonjiirenSy corresponds to the eternal youth of 
fatherhood. The connection is so completely in ac- 
cordance with law, that the form taken by the sexual 
relations of life may be inferred from the predomi- 
nance of one or other of these universal substances in 
worship.” ^ 

The first state was in all cases that of hetairism. As 
in the morass, one reed succeeds to another without 
order or structure, so the sexual life of man was 
originally devoid of order. Bachofen here inserts the 
quite unproved remark that the tyranny of the indi- 
vidual is necessarily connected with the community of 
wives. This rule is based upon the right of pro- 
creation; since there is no individual fatherhood, all 
have only one father — the tyrant whose sons and 
daughters they all are, and to whom all the property 
belongs."^ From this condition, in which the maa rule^ 
by means of his rude, sexual power, we rise fo that of 
gynocracy, in which theic is the dawn of marriage, of 
which the strict law is at first observed by the woman, 
not by the man. Weary of always ministering to the 
lusts of man, the woman raises herself by the recognition 
of her motherhood. “Just as a child is first disciplined 
by its mother, so are peoples by their women. The man 
must serve, before he is allowed to rule. It is only the 
wife who can control the man’s^ essentially unbridled 
power, and lead him into the paths of well-doing.” ^ 

There is an intermediate stage between hetairism and 
marriage, such as we find among the Massagetes and 
Troglodytes. “Each man has a wife, but they are all 
peripitted to hold intercourse with the wives of others.” ^ 
Gynocracy may be compared with agriculture. “Thus 
the connection of law with material motherhood forms 

* Bacfiofen, Mutferrecht, p. xxix. " JhM., p. 17. 

® Ibid., p. ly. * Ibid., p. lb. 
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two stages of life — the lower, of aphrodistic hetairism ; 
the higher, which is cereal and conjugal. The former 
corresponds to the irregular vegetation of the morass, 
the latter to organized agriculture. In both stages of 
culture nature affords a type and measure of human 
conditions. Nature has taken law into her bosom, and 
agriculture is the prototype of the conjugal union 
between man and woman. Earth does not imitate 
woman, but woman imitates the earth. Marriage was 
regarded of old as an agrarian relationship, and the 
whole terminology of the law of marriage is taken from 
agricultural conditions.'’^ While the man went on 
distant forays, the woman stayed at home, cultivated 
the ground, and was undisputed mistress of the house- 
hold. She took arms against her foes, and was gradually 
transformed into an Amazon. As a rival to the man, 
the Amazon became hostile to him, and began to with- 
draw from marriage, and from motherhood. This set 
jimitsjbo the rule of women, and provoked the 'punish- 
ment of heaven and of men.^ Thus Jason put an end 
to the rule of the Amazons in Lemnos; thus Dionysos 
and Bellerophon strove togetlier, passionately, yet with- 
out obtaining any decisive victory, until Apollo with 
calm superiority finally became the conqueror.'^ 

Bachofen’s mode of applying tlie mythical tales has 
no scientific method, and is cariied on in a quite arbi- 
trary manner, prompted by a })Oetic inspiration, which 
snatches at every kind of allegory. His method recalls 
that which was followed by Schilling in his work on 
the deities of Samothracia, and on the philosophy of 
mythology; it seeks in myths the abstract ideas to 
which the religious opinions of civilized men are due ; 
and the search is rarely fruitless, since the opinions which 
have gradually created these myths are the same as those 
which would be based on these ideas, as the object of 

* Bachoftu, Mutterrecht^ pp. 9, 142. * Ibid., p. 85. 

* Jhid.j p. 85. 
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conscious reflection. We will give some instances of 
these interpretations of myths. The myth tells us that 
when Bellerophon was living with King Proteus, un- 
chaste overtufes were made to him by the king’s wife, 
Sthenoboea. When they were rejected by him, the queen 
complained to her husband that he had tried to seduce 
her ; Proteus therefore sent him to his father-in-law, 
Jobates, in Lydia, that he might be there put to death. 
Jobates charged Bellerophon to slay the monster 
Chimsera, which he was able to do by the aid of 
Pegasus. He likewise vanquished the Amazons, but as 
his services were not rewarded, he besought Poseidon to 
lay waste the land. It was completely flooded by the 
sea, until the women implored Bellerophon for mercy ; 
he yielded out of shame, and Poseidon granted his 
petition that he should desist from laying waste the 
land. Bellerophon married Jobates’ daughter Philomsea, 
and received a rich dowry of land. On his death, the 
inheritance devolved on his daughter’s son, Sar^edon, 
not on his son’s son, Glaucus. • * 

According to Bachofen’s interpretation of this myth, 
it expresses the dawning reverence for fatherhood ; 
Bellerophon’s conflict with the declining power of woman 
is marked by his refusal to commit adultery, and by his 
victory over the Amazons. The unbridled violence of 
dawning fatherhood appears in Bellerophon’s alliance 
with Poseidon, the rudest expression of fatherhood, in 
contrast to A]>()llo, who expresses it in its noblest form ; 
Bellerophon cannot overcome the lofty ideas of the 
gyijocracy, and yields to the matron’s supplication. The 
preference of Sarpedon to Glaucus, shows how long 
the female line was observed in Lydia, and its rel'gious 
significance appears in the submission of the men to 
Sarjfedon ; they lay their arroAvs in a ring fastened on 
the child’s breast, which points him out to be a mother’s 
son, since the ring is the symbol of feminine kteI^. 

Such an interpretation connects features which by 
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no means necessarily arise from one process of thought. 
There is nothing to show that Bellerophon’s chastity, his 
victory over the Amazons, liis alliance with Poseidon, 
and his yielding to the matrons are to be explained in 
the same philosophical connection. The myth becomes 
more intelligible if we compare it with others, with 
whose origin we are acquainted. 

Newbold tells us that in Menangkabowe the female 
line is explained by the following myth : “Perpati Saba- 
tang built a magnificent vessel, which he loaded with 
gold and precious stones so heavily that it got aground 
on the sands at the foot of the fiery mountain, and resisted 
the efforts of all the men to get it off*. The sages were 
consulted, and declared all attempts would be vain until 
the vessel had passed over the body of a pregnant prin- 
cess. It happened that the Rajah’s own daughter was 
in the condition desired ; she was called upon to immo- 
late herself for the sake of her country, but refused. At 
this juncture the pregnant sister of the Rajah boldly 
^stepped forward, and cast herself beneath the prow of the 
vessel, which instantly put itself in motion, and again 
floated on the waves without injury to the princess. 
The Rajah disinherited the offspring of his disobedient 
daughter in favour of that of the sister, and caused this 
to be enrolled in the records of the empire as the law of 
succession in time to come.” ^ Bachofen makes the fol- 
lowing remarks on this myth : " The legend is the product 
of a time when the customary right in question threatened 
to yield to contact with peoples wdio observed other cus- 
toms, and under the intiuence of progressive ideas and 
conditions ; recourse was had to legendary motives, and to 
a reference to the authority of a lawgiver. It is therefore 
certain that it has no historical value. . . . But the matter 
has another aspect . . . it is the mutual affection of brothers 
and sisters which is expressed in the conditions of inheri- 
tance between a mother s brother and a ne2)hew. The 
‘ Newbold, vol. ii. p. 221, 
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immediate succession was set aside, because the regard 
felt between man and wife could not be compared with 
the closeness of the connection between brother and 
sister; it wa^ not the wife but the sister who was 
capable of sacrificing everything for the man. This 
popular idea was based on the condition of the people.” ^ 

This legend is undoubtedly a poetical explanation of 
the female line. But Bachofen is mistaken in the 
assertion that the ideas which, at a later period, appeared 
to the popular consciousness to explain the female line, 
were the same as those in which it had its origin. The 
myth shows that the female line appeared to the popular 
consciousness to be somewhat abnormal and absurd, but 
it tells hardly anything about its origin, and the king’s 
sister s act of self-sacrifice only appears to be a reason 
given at a subsequent time for the persistence of a 
custom, not a symbol of the sisterly affection which was 
universally active. This act was a concrete, individual 
occurrence, for which we are not justified in substituting 
the abstract idea. • * • 

The same may be said of the Bellerophon myth. An 
explanation was to be found for tlie Lydian observance 
of the female line, and tlie act performed by the vmmen 
was consequently invented, since it would explain the 
preference given to them. The country owed its deliver- 
ance to them, and they might therefore assert their 
special claims. 

The remainder of the myth in question is merely the 
divine personification of natural things which is so com- 
mon. Man imagines that a passion and a deliberate force 
like his own lurk behind the phenomena of nature, and 
he seeks to explain the expression of this passion in ac- 
cordance with the form which it assumes in man. In 
Ha\?aii, worship is given to the goddess Pele, the personifi- 
cation of the volcano Kilauea, and the god Tamapua, the 
personilication of the sea, or rather, of the storm which 
' Bachofen, Antiq. Br.j vol. i. p. HQ. 
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lashes the sea and hurls wave after wave upon the land. 
The myth tells ns that Tainapna wooed Pele, who rejected 
his suit, whereupon he flooded the crater with water, but 
Pele drank up the water and drove him back into the 
sea. On another occasion Tamapua fought a battle at 
Oahu with a king who enclosed him and his men in a 
narrow valley; the men climbed upon his back in order 
to surmount the rocks, and he himself escaped without 
difficulty ; the traces of his footsteps may be seen in the 
deep clefts worn in the rock by the mountain torrent. 
The origin of this myth is perfectly clear, and there is 
no reason for treating the Bellerophon myth diflerently. 
Since it w^as assumed that women must have performed 
some act which caused the descent of the child to be 
defined through tliem, Poseidon must have laid waste 
the coast, incited thereto by Bellerophon; he himself 
was injured by Jobates, at the request of Proteus, etc. 
Occurrences were selected and invented by chance in 
order to complete the myth, such as Bellerophon’s re- 
flations with Jobates* daughter, and the opposition ofiered 
by the women to the influx of the sea, or the wrath of 
Poseidon. Inhere is no reason to assume that there is 
any essential connection between these details. With 
respect to the conflict with the Amazons, we need only 
observe that Amazon myths exist among many bar- 
barous peoples, altliough no one has been able to ascertain 
that an Amazon state had any real existence. Fancy 
loves to invent conditions which are the exact contrary of 
the facts with which we are acquainted, such, for instance, 
as the narrative of men who can take ofl* their heads 
and carry them under their arms, etc. The Amazon races 
are undoubtedly the creation of the same kind of fancy. 

We have only touched upon the (question of the 
interpretation of myths in ])assing, and wish to aVoid 
dwelling too long upon it. But before absolutely reject- 
ing Bachofen s suggestions, we must have a clear and 
distinct idea how myths should be interpreted, so that 
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it is necessary to bestow a little more consideration upon 
the subject. 

The principle we have followed above is almost 
identical with*that which is maintained by Max Muller. 
He states that man disydays a tendency to personify 
natural objects; that, for example, he calls the moon a 
carpenter, etc. This does not imply that he forgets the 
difference between an actual carpenter and the moon, 
but the personifying name exerts a great influence on 
his ideas, and the most diflicult jiroblem to solve is, not 
why a man was inclined to y)ersonification, but how 
he finally extricated himself from the power of his 
inventions. This power, added to the personifications, 
may explain myths; the first step was taken in the 
form of an allegory, and hence the poetic invention took 
a definite form.^ 

One out of many examples may be given. The 
Hottentots say that their god Tsiii-goab, the god of 
heaven, *and of the sun, rain, and storm, was some few 
generations before a quack doctor with a brcfken leg.^ 
Max Muller rejects the suggestion that a magician with 
a crippled leg had really lived, and was deified after 
his death. This exydanation follows the princiy:)le laid 
down by Syjeiicer and Lubbock, on which Tylor’s 
criticism has been ahx^ady given. The first element 
of this y^rinciple is based upon the human personality. 
Man’s fancy begins to weave inventions round some 
given person; if his name is derived from some natural 
object, he is identified with th/lt object, which also 
begins to be regarded with reverence ; myths arise in 
the form of tales about the acts of men which are, 
owing to the similarity of name, transferred to the ob- 
jects and forces of nature.^ Max Muller’s principle of 

* ^Tax Miiller, Oriq, of Uel, p. 19o; Litrod., p. 210. AppeBdix 
XXXVII. 

* Ihid.^ Inirod., p. 2S.5. 

* Spencer, rrinc. of Hoc., p. 3U0. 
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interpretation is much simpler, and the Hottentot mj^th 
in question is interpreted by him in a Avay which affords 
one of the finest examples of a simple and natural recon- 
struction of the mode adopted by the crealive conscious- 
ness, so that all other interpretations appear irrational 
and forced beside it.^ Spencer, indeed, tries to avoid 
Bachofen s erroneous views, and takes care to represent 
myths as the invention of a deeper consciousness — that 
is, as the concrete image of an abstract idea. But although 
this latter allegorical invention must be unconditionally 
rejected, it by no means follows that the allegories upon 
wliich the personification relies should be rejected also. 
We all speak of “the roaring sea,” which arouses the 
image of a raging animal; of “the lasljing storm,” which 
makes us think of a horse-driver, and so on. These are 
allegories of the intuition, not of the intellect, and are as 
current among primitive men as those of the latter are 
unfamiliar to them. 

Hesiod tells us that chaos existed before the gods, 
who first' brought order into the world. These are not 
the ideas of a maker of myths, but an attempt to inter- 
pret them, and to collect some scattered myths into a 
connected form. The dawn of day was reverenced 
because it chased away the night and its terrors ; the 

^ Max MiillcT, hit. Sr. of p. 295 : “ Goa-h is derived from a root, goa^ 
to ‘ walk, to ajjproach.’ From it is formed goa-b, meanin", as a verb, ‘ coming 
he,’ i.e. ‘ he comes,’ and as a substantive, * the comer,’ ‘ the npproacluiig one.’ 
This goab, meaning originally ‘ the goer,’ was used for ‘ knee.’ But the same 
goah ijas a second m(;iiiiiiig also, viz. ‘ the day,’ and more particularly, ‘ the 
approaching day.’ Thus goara means, ‘ the day dawns.’ . . . The general 
meaning of tsu is ‘ sore,’ but it can also mean ‘ bloody,’ ‘ red -coloured.’ . . . 
If there were any dembt as to tm having had the moaning of ‘leii,’ how 
could we account for tm-xu-b, a name for * niglit ’ ? Tlie v(!rb xu means ‘ to 
go away,’ isu-xti h therefore means ‘ tsu-gone-away-h(i.’ Here the trans- 
lation, ‘ the Sore one is gone away,’ would iiave no meaning at all, wliile ‘ the 
lied one is gone away,’ is a perfectly iutrdligible name of tlic night.” ^lax 
Muller might have retained tlie translation “sore one,” since the myth was 
based upon the meaning of “ blood-red.” Tsui-goah, “the wounded leg,” was 
used of the rosy morning dawn. The first meaning, again, was, “ he with 
the wounded leg,” “tlie limping wanderer,” and hence came the myth ot 
reverttuce for the morning dawu. 
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god of thunder was reverenced because he smote the 
black and threatening clouds ; speaking in the abstract, 
the god of order was reverenced because he put an end 
to disorder, tf men loved savage and unbridled lawless- 
ness more than a state of law, we should find chaos 
instead of Zeus. But man now seeks to tread the path 
which leads from terror to peace, and in his poetry he 
therefore puts the terrors of nature first, in order to be 
able to grasp the blessedness of peace, rising victoriously 
above them, as the legitimate result of these occurrences. 
The power of reflecting upon myths marks a step in 
advance, and the myth that Zeus, the god of heaven, 
conquered chaos, must be regarded as the fruit of such 
reflection, which therefore indicates the advance of 
culture. It would, however, be irrational to assert that 
chaos had at one time been the ideal of man, and that 
it gave place to other ideals as culture increased. The 
progress^ of civilization merely consists in the establish- 
ment of an ordered state of things; greater culture 
duces the higher intellectual power which enables men 
to give more individuality to their gods, and by a fusion 
of the myths which belong to difierent localities, a theo- 
gony is created. 

When the myth tells us that Aphrodite yields to 
Demeter, and that Poseidon was vanquished by Dionysos 
and Apollo, we cannot accept Bachofen’s interpretation 
that men passed from aphrodistic lietairism into demeter- 
isin, and hence into apollinism. It simply represents 
the mutual relations of natural phenomena which are 
personified in the deities. Doinetcr subdues Aphrodite, 
because it was by the labour of man that the rich, but 
still waste, morass was transibrmed into a fruitful field. 
This^ state of things can bo defined by an abstract 
formula, because, not in this case only, but always and 
everywhere, man prefers a state of order to a state of 
disorder. So it w^as, that when the human fancy grasped 
the analogy between the vegetation of the morass and 
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the lawless coupling of animals, and between agriculture 
and marriage, the moral estimate of the sexual life of 
man found its fitting form in primitive pcjetry. 

The ordinances of worship are, as we can readily 
understand, in accordance with the nature of the deity 
which is to be reverenced. It would, however, be a 
forced interpretation to infer from these what was the 
earlier condition of common life. It is difficult to regard 
the prostitution practised in the worship of Aphrodite 
as a survival of a licentious age ; it is altogether impos- 
sible to accept the suggestion that it is a reminiscence of 
an age when prostitution was regarded as a duty, and 
marriage, or the restriction of sexual intercourse, was a 
crime for which expiation must be maded Every Baby- 
lonian woman was bound, once in the course of her life, 
to seat herself at Aphrodite’s altar and hold intercourse 
with strangers.^ We cannot, however, see anything in 
this custom except a sacrifice and prayer ofier^d to the 
gener(iting power. In o]>positiori to Lubbock, who 
accepts Bachofen’s view of the prostitution in the temple 
and other unchaste customs of the same kind, McLennan 
offers the valid objection that these customs cannot be 
regarded as an expiation, because the communistic rights 
of the tribe were infringed by marriage ; since we are 
never told that the bride and bridegroom belonged to 
the same group, or that the men to whom they were 
given up belonged to their group.^ 

We must now turn to the direct testimony which 
exists with respect to'tlie conception of marriage and of 
its development. Great stress is laid on the fact that 
the conflict which arose among men for the possession of 
women must have been a constant source of danger to 
the rising community ; in order, therefore, that its 
development might not be checked, it became necessary 

* Bacliofi n, Mutterrecht, pp. xix., 13. Lubbock, Grig, of Cie.y p. 125 

■ Her(;dotu«, bk. i., chap. 

• MoLenuaa, JStudieSy pp. 425-410. 
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not to give way to the feeling of jealousy, but to be 
satisfied with promiscuous intercourse. We have no 
doubt that disputes about women were of frequent 
occurrence, but when they occurred in the tribe itseii, 
they were probably fought out between individuals, and 
they only extended to groups when an appeal was made 
for the aid of friends and dependents. They were there- 
fore in many cases no source of danger to the tribe ; the 
weaker man was vanquished, and in this, as in other 
matters, he submitted to the inevitable.^ These disputes 
did not, therefore, lead to promiscuous intercourse, but 
to a change in the woman’s master.^ 

Darwin and Maine likewise declare it to be improb- 
able that sexual intercourse was ever })erfectly free, 
since the passion of jealousy is so strong in the whole 
animal kingdom that it cannot be suj)posed to have 
been dormant in primitive communities of men.® W^e 
have already given innumerable instances of the way in 
which a man willingly surrenders his wife to others ; his 
jealousy is only aroused when she acts independently in 
permitting the access of strange men without his will 
and knowledge. Hence the rule may be laid down that 
jealousy was only excited when the man was afraid 
that he should lose his wife. The more or less pro- 
miscuous intercourse which we have described above 
appears to have been developed at a subsequent period, 
with the grcw'th of tribal feeling, and with the forms so 

* Ae soon as one party has decidedly pi^ved itself the strongest, the 
affair is set at rest, and tliey live us before, without offering eacli other 
any further molestation. Ihirdiell, vol. i. p. 1174 (Hottentots). 

2 Haurn^s Diary, (pioted by Sjuengel, Am^trahl der braien Naclirichten, 
vol. vii. p. IGD. In Iliuhon’s Bay the ciisb m is general that men eliould 
compote for their wives, and the j>rize falls to tne victor. A weakling 
can tljpreforti seldom kee}> a wife wlio is desired by a stronger man. For 
whenever the wives of the stronger man are overladen with provisions or 
furs, he does not hesitate to rob another of his wife, in order that she may 
carry part of the biirdtm. 

* Darwin, Descent, vol. ii. p. 3G2. II. S. Maine, Earty Laic, p]). 20G, 
21G. 
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closely connected with a strengthening sentiment for the 
clan and family. Promiscuous intercourse was a proof 
of friendly feeling, backed by the confidence that there 
was no danger of forfeiting the right of possession. The 
husband’s rights were less protected when the tribal 
bond was weak, and this makes it improbable that he 
would neglect the self-defence prompted by jealousy. 
We do not believe that the structure of communities 
could have been permanent at a time when all men were 
inflamed by constant desire for all the women with 
whom they came in contact. The natural restriction of 
the sexual impulse, both with respect to its period and 
its objects, could alone make the formation of the tribe 
possible; and yet this impulse is at all times so powerful 
that it might be seriously imperilled if it were the sole 
basis of that connection between man and woman which 
we call marriage. 

In all the communities with which we are acq^xiainted, 
^liere ,is a distinction between the sexual relations and 
marriage^ nor does it appear that a man wishes to 
isolate all the women with whom ho holds sexual inter- 
course from time to time in the same way in which he 
isolates his wives. If marriage were decided by the 
sexual relations, it would be dilhcult to understand for 
what reasons marriages were contracted in those com- 
munities in which an altogether licentious sexual life is 
permitted to the unmarried. We are b}’’ no means with- 
out a clue to the motives for obtaining a woman as the 
absolute property of one individual. The man requires 
her to work for him and to keep his house.^ This idea 
is manifested in many of the ceremonies with which 
marriage is contracted, such as that by wdiich the bride 
prepares a meal for her future husband. The betrothal 

^ “In fact, when asked why the5’^ are anxious to oblain wives, their 
usual reply is, that tlu;y may get wood, water, and fooil for them, and 
carry whatever property they possess” (Eyre, vol. ii. p. iJ21). It would 
he easy to adduce many other iubtauces. 
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of children, which occurs almost eveiywhere, excludes 
the supposition that love, as such, is the essential point 
of marriage, ^o far as we are concerned with human 
existence, it must be assumed that this claim to the 
woman s labour had its value. It is difficult to define 
with clearness the border line between man and animals, 
since, as we have already said, all forms of transition are 
continuous. We are not now interested in the fleeting 
phenomena of the transition period, but in the appear- 
ance of those communities which are unquesti(jnably 
human. We shall meet with no stronger distinction 
between animal and human existence than the use of 
fire. By its use the way was opened to man to obtain 
better nourishment ; it then became possible to become a 
flesh-eating animal. The necessary preparation of food 
which resulted from this fact caused a division of labour 
between the sexes, which was unknown in the animal 
world. Jhe man then became the regular provider of 
food, not, as in the case of animals, only occasioMally, 
and it was the Avoman's part to prepare the prey. In 
this way she became indispensable to the man, not on 
account of an im])ulse which is suddenly aroused and as 
quickly disappears, but on account of a necessity which 
endures as long as life itself, namely, the need of food. 

Among nearly all primitive peoples, the wife and 
young children are not allowed to eat with the father of 
the family. The following is a picture of savage life. 
When the man returns from hunting, he throws his game 
to his wife, and when she has cooked it, he eats until he 
is satisfied or surfeited, without caring what may be left 
for his wife and children. He is, therefore, not oj)pressevi 
by the care of feeding his family. Yet if the game whicli 
he brijigs homo each day is so scanty as only to be enough 
for himself, the wife must soon either forsake him or die of 
hunger. She may, indeed, sustain life for a while with 
roots and berries, or with the fish which she catches for her- 
self, but this state of things can hardly endure. Under such 
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circumstances the man feels no desire to possess several 
wives ; one is quite enough to do all that he requires. 

As the boys grow up, their desire of o];)taining a wife 
is awakened, so that they may not be inferior to their 
father, but be able to make use of their own game. It is, 
undoubtedly, impossible to give a description of the 
primitive mode of wooing a bride which is applicable to 
all cases. At one time he may have unexpectedly fallen 
in with a woman of a neighbouring tribe in the forest, 
and have carried her off by force ; at another he, like the 
Italmanian, may have joined a family in which there was 
a marriageable woman, and have continued to live with 
them until something occurs which leads to a separation, 
and he then goes off with his wifc.^ 

These primitive connections were unquestionably 
monogamous,^ since the motive for wishing for a plurality 
of wives was absent. But they were also, although the fact 
has not been generally noticed, of an enduring nature. 

~ As Icng^ as the sexual impulse is regarded as the motive 
and bond of marriage, it would certainly be the more 
probable assumption that in primitive times separations 
were very frequent ; but as soon as we admit that mar- 
riage had its origin in the necessity of establishing a 
household, a necessity which was felt by both parties, the 
matter assumes a ditierent aspect. In primitive commu- 
nities, indeed, the dissolution of marriage depends solely 
on the wishes of the couple ; both man and wife are usually 
at liberty to put an end to the connection, and the man, 
at all events, can separate from his wife whenever he 
chooses. At the same time it appears that although they 
may and do separate at any moment, such cases are com- 
paratively rare. In the case of the majority of primitive 
races, we are told that separations very seldom, take 
place where there are children of the marriage ; in other 

‘ Lesseps, Forster, Neue Beitrage, vol. iv. p. 250. See Klemm, Die 
Frauen^ vol. i. p. 50. 

* Spencer, Frinc. of Soc., p. 698. 
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races the marriage is only held to be complete after the 
birth of a child, and it also appears that the procreation 
of a child is enough to establish a marriage.^ Among 
the Kafirs the parents do not use the milk of the cows 
which are destined to be the daughter s property until 
the child is bom. At King s Mill, the dowry is not paid 
before the birth of a child. Among the Abipones, the 
young couple continue to live with the woman s parents 
until after the birth of the child. We have a like ac- 
count of the tribes on Mount Sinai ; a Badakschan wife, 
on the other hand, may not re-enter her parents' tent 
until her child is born. In the Marean tribe, the wife’s 
relations are bound to pay ten cows to her husband 
after her first delivery, and these become his private 
property. The temporary marriages mentioned by Kuli- 
scher must be placed in the same category ; connections 
are formed on trial, which are again dissolved if no 
childrernare bom within a given interval.^ Cook writes 
of the loose bonds of the Tahitians, that the man nfay on 
his side always make another choice, but if the w^'ornan 
with whom he lives becomes pregnant, he must put the 
child to death, and afterwards either continue his connec- 
tion with its mother, or desert her. If, on the other 
hand, he accepts the child, and permits it to live, the pair 
are held to have entered into the marriage state, and they 
usually continue to live together.^ Herrera states that 
a Mexican demands the woman who pleases him of her 
father, but it is not always easy f©r him to obtain her, 
since the father may reply that he only desires her in 
order to beget children. As soon as a son is born, the 
father requests the young man either to marry the girl 

' Muskohgi (Bartram’s IleiHcn, p. 487) ; Caribs (Gili, p. 340) ; Miij^earn, 
Saha rsb (Forster, Neue JJf Urage, vol. xiii. p. 162); Cucis p. 248); 

Hottentots (Le Vaillant, Voyaffej vol. ii. p. 42) ; Natclics (Lambert, p. 316); 
Cbarruas (Azara, vol. ii. p. 23); Tehuelcho (Falkner, p. 157). 

® Alberti, p. 104. Wilkes, vol. v. p. 101. Dobrizboffer, vol. ii. p. 257. 
Bnrkhardt, vol. i. p. 209. See Ploss, has Wcih, vol. ii. p. 509; Wood, p. 
28; Munzinj 2 ;er, p. 211 ; Archiv.fiir Anthropol., vol. xi. 

• * Cook, Third Voyaqe^ vol. ii. p. 157. 
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or to leave her, and if he sends her back to her father, he 
holds no further intercourse with her.^ 

Among the Scottish Highlanders there was a custom 
of handfasting ; that is, two chiefs agreed that the heir 
of the one should live with the daughter of the other as 
her husband for a year and a day ; if at the end of that 
time, the woman had become a mother, or, at any rate, if 
she was pregnant, the marriage was regarded as valid, 
oven if unblest by a priest ; but if there was no sign of 
pregnancy the connection was dissolved, and each party 
was at liberty to enter into another connection, either by 
marriage or handfasting.^ Evidence of a similar process 
of thought may be traced in the Kafir custom of fining a 
man whose children were born out of wedlock; in Kunavan, 
the father is bound to support such children; in Assam, 
he is enjoined to marry the mother, and the Muskohgis 
dislike to sec unmarried girls become mothers ; although 
among all these peo^des unchastity is not condemned.® 
Ttis process of thouglit leads us to infer that tlm 
conception of marriage is shar])]y distinguished from the 
mere relations of passion. We have seen that a man 
connects himself with a woman in order that she might 
kee]) house for him, and to this may be added a second 
motive, that of obtaining children. His ownership of the 
children docs not depend upon the fact that they were 
begotten by him, but upon the fact that he owns and 
supports their mother. In the case of the Italmanians, 
the wooer attaches himself to the family of the woman of 
his choice without a word, and assists her in all h(‘r 
labours, and no one asks what his intentions arc ; only if 
she becomes pregnant by him, ho has to pi'ovide for her 
and the child. Bagos children arc betrothed in their 
eighth year and live together after their betrothal, but 

' Herrera, p. 303^ * Sliene, p. 1G6. 

3 Klcmra, Dia Frauen^ vol. i. p. 64. Journal Ai^iat. Soc. of BoncfaJ, vol. 
xiii. p. 1. Ouniiingliaiu, p. 204. Cooper, p. 228. Jones, p. GO. Charlevoix, 
iVoin?. France, vol. i. p. 105. ^ 
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the wedding is only celebrated after it appears that the 
woman has lost her virginity.^ Thus it is evident that 
marriage does not imply permanent relations of love, but 
relations in which the man is the provider and protector. 

In primitive communities children are of great ser- 
vice to the father. They add to his importance, which in- 
creases with the number of dependants and friends he is 
able to gather round him. The child which was carried 
in its mother’s bosom belongs to that mother’s owner, 
and we can readily understand that he who wishes to 
possess the child will not willingly separate from its 
mother. We have already spoken of the local bond 
between mother and child, and have sought to estimate 
the significance of the conflicting interests of the 
mother’s and father’s family in deciding to which the 
child shall belong. The interest felt in childi'en must 
have exerted its influence on the form of marriage, since 
it furnishes a motive for polygamy which is not included 
in the need of a housekeeper. A man will be aej^uated^ 
by this motive in proportion to the number of available 
women, and to his power of purchasing and providing 
for them. It follows from the nature of things, and we 
have so repeatedly dwelt upon the fact that we need not 
say more about it, that polygamy can never have been 
the normal condition of a tribe, since it would have 
involved the existence of twice as many women as men. 
Polygamy must necessarily have been restricted to the 
noblest, richest, and bravest members of the tribe. This 
would, however, furnish a fresh fnotive for polygamy, 
since it was held to be a sign of high position. We 
must, moreover, admit the difliculty of making any clear 
distinction between polygamy, and monogamy combined 
with permitted concubinage ; concubines are always 
slaves, and subject to the true wife, but where there are 
several wives, it is also usual that one should be regarded 
as the chief. Only one way remains open for us — to 
^ Caillie, vol. i. p. 244. 
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ascertain whether the customary wedding ceremonies are 
as fully observed in the case of all the wives, or if they 
are in use at one special wedding. 

As we have repeatedly said, the signififcance of these 
ceremonies consists in the illustration they afford of the 
different thoughts which pass through the minds of other 
members of the family at their complete or partial sepa- 
ration from one of the daughters, which always ensues 
from marriage. The mind is either occupied with the 
fact of separation, which furnishes the symbol of rape, or 
with the duties which the bride has to perform for the 
bridegroom, whence we have the symbol of preparing 
food ; or, finally, prominence is given to the bridegroom’s 
duties, and this gives us the symbol of a protector and 
provider, of the wooer s efficiency as a hunter, etc. These 
ceremonies afford a public and legal declaration that the 
persons in question are for the future to be regarded as 
married people; they create the centre of association 
round which all the ideas which refer to these 'persons 
Vill henceforward gather. The force exerted on the 
consciousness by these ceremonies will be great in pro- 
portion to their solemnity, and so will be the difficulty of 
a divorce. Since the marriage was effected by a contract 
to which the relations and friends gave their assent, that 
assent will also be required for its dissolution.^ The 
sanctity of marriage is thereby increased, and its sacra- 
mental meaning begins to be developed. Several reasons 
arise for only one observance of the complete ceremonial, 
and consequently the Suppression of polygamy as a valid 
form of marriage followed. 

Marriage does not merely affect the bride and bride- 
groom, but the relative position of their respective families, 
since they, and especially the kinsfolk of the bride, not 
only have a voice in the conditions of marriage, buf also 
continue to feel an interest in the married pair. The 

^ Hunter, p. 253. Carver, p. 313. Bartrains, p. 487. Cooper, p. 101. 
Butler, p. 83. ^ ^ 
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female line yras the strongest assertion of this interest, 
but there are many other confirmations of its existence. 
The Californian enjoins his daughter to maintain her 
conjugal fidelity, but he adds that she must come to him 
if she has any cause of complaint. The Hassanyah 
stipulates that if the bride performs her conjugal duties 
for four days of the week, she must be quite at liberty 
for the other three.^ Polygamy may have obtained some 
support from the interest which the bride s family con- 
tinued to take in her, since it may be important to the 
man to be connected with as many distinguished families 
as possible,^ and many overtures may be made to a distin- 
guished warrior that he should marry this or that woman. 
Yet this interest would generally exert a tendency opposed 
to polygamy, since it is impossible to avoid making a dis- 
tinction between the several wives of a polygamous family. 

Where the man goes to live with the family of his 
chosen bride in order to woo her, he can do so only on 
the occasion of his first marriage, and he must therefore 
endeavour to obtain his subse(iuent wives in other ways? 
This must also be the case when members of his family, 
and especially his father, do the wooing for him, since a 
man who is already married is too independent for the 
further continuance of such guardianship. The first wife 
would, as the first-comer, naturally try to assert her 
authority over those which come later ; and since, more- 
over, she is usually the only one who has been wooed, 
we can easily understand that she would not be satisfied 
with any position but that of mistress of the house. 
And conversely, the growing dignity of the first wife 
must be included in the reasons which led to the neglect 
of ceremonial observances in the case of subsequent con- 
nections.® Thus the conditions react on each other. 

' DufloB de Mofrfls, vol. ii, Descr. Soc.^ No. 5, p. 8. 

* Thus the Jakutc has a wife in each place which he visits in hU 
wanderings. Forster, Neue Beitrdge^ vol. v. Lessops, p. 85. 

* Hunter, p. 249. Lafitau, vol. i. p. 5,55. Von Martins, pp. 101, lOS, 109. 
Burchell, vol. ii. p. 60. Orbigny, vol. iv. p. 226. 

• 
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Since the eldest or noblest wife is commonly called the 
chief, a girl’s family is unwilling to give her to a man 
who is already married. This is decidedly the case 
among the Malays ; they refuse to give tlieir daughters 
to a man of their own class if he is already married. If 
a man wishes to have more than one wife, he must have 
recourse to a lower class, and these w^omen are only 
regarded as concubines, since the ceremonies are observed 
at the first marriage alone.^ In Sumatra, polygamy 
occurs in Ujudur marriages, but not in Semando mar- 
riages. In Nicaragua, it is forbidden, under pain of 
death, to make use of ceremonial observances in more 
than one marriage.^ The fact that a Marauha who has 
brothers is forbidden to have more than one wife is prob- 
ably due to another train of thought, namely, to that 
which, as we have already seen, leads to polyandry, or to 
the ordei’ that only one of sevei'al brothers may marry, 
which is the case amongst the Malabar Brahmans.® 

In this way we find that polygamy is threatened on 
^any 'skies, and since mutual jealousy is an additional 
obstacle,^ the facts entitle us to infer that polygamy is 
based upon motives which only su])crficially affect the 
minds of men, instead of being deeply rooted in the 
conditions under which their social life is developed. 
Polygamy must disappear as soon as a growing develop- 
ment brings into play permanent motives and funda- 
mental forces. Like primitive monogamy, and most 
cases of polyandry, polygamy is not a form of marriage 
which can be regarded’ as the expression of a marriage 
law ; that is, it is not a form of marriage which is striv- 

' Freycinct, vol. i. p. 639. Crawfurd, p. 77. Earl, p. 58. Forster 
and Spronf?ol, vol. ii. p. 63. 

* Marsden, p. 270. IIt‘rrora, p. 320. 

* Spix and Martins, vol. iii, jr. 1185. 

* The woman keeps a jealous wat<di upon her husband. Charruas, 
Azara, vol. ii. p. 23 ; New Zealand, Diellenbacdi, vol. ii. p. 37 ; Marianas, 
Freycinet, vol. i. p. 477 ; Touaregs, Duveyrier, j). 340 ; Battas, Forster, 
and Sprcngel, vol. i. p. 15 ; Moors, Caillie, vol. i. p. 12. 
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ing for the mastery, and which cannot tolerate other co- 
existent forms of marriage. On the other hand, the later 
monogamy, which arises from a distinct condemnation of 
polygamy, or ^rom a secret aversion to it, is character- 
ized by self-assertion and seeks to exclude other forms 
of marriage. We must, however, be cautious about 
regarding isolated forms of polyandry, and that mono- 
gamy which is associated with concubinage, as special 
forms of marriage ; these are only phenomena of mono- 
gamous marriage, which persist until the sexual side 
of marriage becomes of such importance that married 
people are pledged to purity of life. 

Chastity was, as we have seen, at first imposed upon 
the married woman, because she was the property of the 
man, and might only transgress this rule with his know- 
ledge and permission. We have, therefore, two problems 
to solve — on the one side, how it was that men discon- 
tinued these licentious customs after marriage ; and on 
the oth*er, how the sexual freedom of unmarried women 
gradually gave place to more orderly conditions^ * 

Licentious practices after marriage tend to disappear 
as soon as the idea of procreative conditions enter into 
the conception of fatherhood, so that those sons take the 
seniority which were begotten by the man himself, as 
we learn from the table of Hindu sonship given above. 
We have shown that although the idea of procreative 
conditions did not originally decide the conditions of 
fatherhood, yet it is well known that these conditions 
were of great importance to the •child. Their greater 
eflect was hindered, on the one side, by the slight 
reference which they bore to the local ordinances which 
were in all cases the basis of the ideas of property, 
and on the other, by the overpowering desire to obtain 
as ntany children as possible. Gradually, however, as 
the association of men’s ideas was freed from the 
direct and material consideration of locality, and the 
desire to have many children gave place to a desire to 
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have them as good as possible — that is, most capable of 
offering sacrifices for the dead — the begetting power of 
fatherhood had greater weight. 

Even in primitive times, the charactei, or soul — the 
inward, mysterious being — of the father was supposed to 
decide the character of the child ; and the more close and 
complicated the relations between father and son became, 
the more evident it seemed that they were one in their 
inmost being ; the associations which were external, pal- 
pable, and local, gave place to the inner conceptions of 
thought. The joy excited by the excellent qualities of 
a child was first aroused in the breast of a primitive 
man when that child owed its being to himself, and its 
excellence was a proof of the excellence of its begetter, 
that is, of himself. I venture to assert that even now 
this idea plays the strongest part in what we call the 
voice of blood, and the difficulty of feeling the same 
affection for a foster child or step-child as for one who is 
really a man’s own, is owing to the fact tliat all the 
tender feelings which the child, as such, arouses can only 
gather round the child which is really one with its 
father, and these feelings tend to increase in strength. 
The connecting idea is that we are ourselves the cause 
of the child’s existence, while the idea of another father 
will always come in to estrange us from the child which 
is not our own. Vanity, a sentiment which is often 
condemned, yet not always blameworthy, finds suste- 
nance in the most trivial occurrences of everyday life 
from the thought, “ Here I trace myself ; the child has 
inherited that tendency from me,” etc. If the child was 
begotten by another, there is only room for vanity in the 
fact of its nurture. In life, however, there is no clearly 
defined limit between that which is acquired and that 
which is innate ; whatever a young man is, is reckoned 
to be his own nature, and the necessary development 
of his innate qualities. The rude, material instincts of 
primitive man are not susceptible to the vanity of 
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paternal feeling; but refined mental culture and the 
development of sentiment provide, in the strength and 
moral dignity of fatherhood, the bonds which knit to- 
gether the begetter and his offspring. 

The demand for chastity of life on the part of 
unmarried girls is not always combined with the same 
demand for chastity in a married woman. To give 
only one instance, the Ossetes keep a strict watch over 
unmarried women, while those who are married lead a 
very unchaste life. The early betrothals have more than 
anything else to do with the fact that only married 
women become mothers, and, according to the nature of 
things, the discountenance of motherhood in the un- 
married which we have mentioned above is easily trans- 
formed into the discountenance of unchastity in the case 
of girls. Where such a feeling does not prevail, no 
attention is paid to the unchastity of the unmarried. 

When limits are set to the sexual freedom of the 
woman,*the man cannot retain his sexual libertjj, since 
he is thus deprived of the means of unrestrained sexuaf 
intercourse. The condemnation which is directly in- 
curred by the unchaste woman is consequently, although 
in an attenuated form, incurred by the unchaste man. 
He is not so much blamed for unchastity, as for having 
seduced the woman to violate her pledge of chastity, and 
also because he did not hesitate to overwhelm her with 
misery. The difficulty of estimating the precise bearing 
of facts, so as to make a just distribution of guilt and 
innocence, has up to this time bluifted the edge of blame 
awarded to the men, and, owing to the weakness of 
human nature, it may perhaps continue to do so. It is 
so ordered by nature that the reasons for which, as we 
saw above, unchastity was originally condemned, only 
applies to the woman. 

Although the sexual impulse must be reckoned 
among the strongest of human impulses, yet it cannot 
become an element of social development. On the other 
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hand, the begetting of children is of the highest import- 
ance to the social life of man. It is the woman, however, 
who brings forth the fruits of love, and the formation of 
legal ideas will, in accordance with external, material 
facts, consequently be directed onl^^ against her. The 
man’s chastity is an object of the morality of nobler 
minds. In human communities there will always be 
two kinds of morality; the one dis])lays the highest 
development of refined consciousness, but it will never 
suppress the other, the morality of the common herd ; it 
can only place before the latter an ideal to which it may 
perhaps eventually attain; but not until ideal morality 
has long been exalted into still higher spheres. 

When, therefore, the limits set to the sexual freedom 
of women had pointed out marriage as the province of 
sexual life — at any rate, as far as legal ideas are con- 
cerned — a complete transformation of the conception of 
sexual conditions took place, while the idea of marriage re- 
mained almost unchanged. As the characteristic moment 
of conjugal life, the sexual instinct is associated with all 
the feelings which are developed among men who live 
together, and from which, setting the sexual relation 
aside, marriage has so much to fear. Erotic enthusiasm 
is closely allied to the sexual impulse, but conjugal love 
is derived from anotlier source. We have seen above 
that no tender sentiment — at any rate, not what we call 
love — inspired man with the desire to marry, and that 
primitive marriage, as hard and dry as primitive life 
itself, had its origin in the most concrete and prosaic 
requirements. Even now it is an unworthy marriage in 
which the erotic sentiment predominates in the relations 
between the married pair. 

The common household, in which each had a given 
work to do, and the common interest of obtaining' and 
rearing children were the foundations upon which mar- 
riage was originally built. And from the sympathy which 
inevitably springs from the interests wliich they have in 
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•common, that love is developed which effects a perfect 
and stable marriage. In primitive communities, the 
paths of man and wife diverged too widely to further any 
rapid growth of mutual sympathy. There was a sharp 
distinction between their household tasks, and the point 
of contact consisted only in their children. The mother 
was more valued and esteemed than the mere wife. We 
have also seen that the mother acted as guardian to her 
child’s share of the inheritance, and as such she had a 
voice in all which concerned the management of the 
property. This position Was not maintained after the 
family organization was more firmly established, so that 
there wan less risk of any disturbance in the order of 
succession. She then relied upon her character as mother 
of his children in order to assert her position with respect 
to her husband, unless slie received support from her own 
family. Marriage as such did not entitle her to this 
suppor^. We have seen the result of the family sentiment 
in the polyandry of the Nairs and the Semando marriage 
of the Malays, and the later forms of marriage among the 
ancient Komans are clear examples of the important 
influence exerted on marriage by the independent position 
of the wife. It w'ould be unwise to advocate such an 
order of things for the future, since we have no reason 
to think that different conse(j[uences would ensue from 
it. It is incumbent upon us to declare that if legal 
independence, especially with respect to property, is 
given to both man and wife, a cause of sepai-ation is 
introduced into marriage which nfust sooner or later lead 
to the granting of divorce from arbitrary motives. And 
a divorce on such grounds degrades marriage into con- 
cubinage. 

The movement in favour of the greater independence 
of women which is now so strong, has received its 
peculiar character from the fact that it is mainly upheld 
by unmarried women. It was owing to the division 
of labour which took place in the primitive family, 
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and which assigned to the man the duty of provid- 
ing sustenance, to the woman that of keeping the house, 
that the nurture and development of the two sexes 
were so difierent. The struggle for existehce was chiefly 
fought by the man, and his mental faculties were con- 
sequently stimulated to greater exertions than those 
of the woman. Owing to the difference of the tasks 
imposed upon him in everyday life, the wife was 
deprived of the advantage of any common discussion of 
his plans and occupation. It was only in the tranquil 
life of the village communities, in the tilling of the soil, 
in the rearing of the cattle, which almost exclusively 
occupied their lives, that women could place themselves 
on a level with men. When social relations were com- 
plicated under the stimulus of the struggle for wealth, 
which was always becoming more intense, while the 
growing respect for law made the enjoyment of wealth 
more certain because it was more protected, the demands 
made upon the bread-winner increased, while the house- 
'wife’s position was constantly becoming more easy and 
tranquil, and the intellectual difference between man 
and wife gradually increased. 

At the same time, the great demand for the education 
of children could hardly be satisfied by the highest mental 
culture. The education of the children, as the central 
point of family life, became the strongest bond of union 
between man and wife. While the husband’s mental 
capacity exceeded that of his wife, in consequence of his 
strenuous conflict for subsistence, yet this conflict seemed 
of less importance to the children in comparison with 
the woman’s quiet influence at home. The female mind 
gained in this respect what it lost in the sphere of 
common life, and the slighter exertions demanded by the 
latter made it possible for the woman to foster the teflder 
germs of childish understanding with constant watchful- 
ness, deep intelligence, and refined feeling. In this way 
the mother became the noble and esteemed companion of 
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the man, and the greater the duties entrusted to her, the 
greater became the love and sympathy which united 
them. The fugitive and erotic sexual impulse fails to 
harmonize wilh the nobility of this sentiment, since it is 
wanting alike in duration and power. 

While, therefore, we see no reason to call a woman’s 
lot contemptible, we readily admit that where the uniting 
and ennobling centre of the child’s education is wanting, 
the inequality of the labour imposed respectively on man 
and wife may easily make itself felt in a manner dis- 
advantageous to the woman. A childless marriage lacks 
the best and most natural condition of hap})iness, and 
hence it is plain that a childless couple finds it more 
difficult to attain to that state of content and equanimity 
without which happiness is unattainable, and which is 
most easily achieved when the object of our existence 
is understood to consist in living for others. The child- 
less m^n is in danger of becoming so absorbed in labour 
which only concerns material support that he regjirds h^^ 
wife as a mere housewife. There is still greater danger 
that the wife, dissatisfied with mere housewifery and 
unable to take interest in her husband’s occupations, 
should abandon herself to the life of show to which the 
faithless mirror of society lends brilliancy and colour, 
while it holds frivolous sentiments in constant and 
changeful activity, only that it may stifle all the germs 
of nobler sentiments. 

When we turn from the childless marriage to the 
unmarried woman, it must be admitted that the inferior 
development of the female intelligence, for which she is 
not to blame, has been of great disadvantage to her. 
Yet we are not disposed to concede that the unmarried 
woman, when thrown upon her own resources, can with- 
out reserve be placed on a level with the man who is a 
bread-winner. The man generally has to i)rovide for 
the maintenance of a family, while the unmarried woman 
has only to provide for herself, and on that account the 
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struggle for existence becomes more easy. Moreover, the 
human community takes account of sexes and not of 
individuals ; modes of life are formed in accordance with 
general rules, and those only who conform ^o them come 
under the protection of the community. The unmarried, 
whether man or woman, are and must always remain the 
exception, and they must accept whatever is arranged 
for them. It would be impossible for their sakes to imperil 
all which the experience of a thousand years has shown 
to be the best means of promoting the development of 
those aspeets of human life which are most productive 
of happiness. The movement for the emancipation of 
women has not always been mindful of this general law. 

The individual may justly claim such an education 
as will enable him to be independent of others, if neces- 
sary, but the demand does not hold good when he 
forgets this saving clause. The movement has sprung 
from the moral sentiment that we are bound to make 
the lot^of the unmarried as tolerable as possible, but it 
fias also overstepped the sacred threshold of marriage, 
and has advocated the married woman's right to her 
independent earnings. This assumes a legal right to in- 
dej)endent property — a rash assumption, which would 
be fatal to the bond of marriage. If it is thought that 
independence of character and the elevation of moi’al 
worth are only possible in association with material 
independence, the real factors of the civilized life of man 
are not duly estimated. Among primitive peo])les, tlie 
independent ownership^ of property is the condition of an 
independent position. The service which a wife renders 
to her husband might be performed by any other woman, 
if her personality is not to be taken into account, and 
she can therefore only rely on the physical forces of 
possession. But as soon as the wife’s personality comes 
into play, because her capacity to bring up her children 
depends upon it, the attempt to base her position upon 
her legal right to independent property again degrades 
her to the rudely material standpoint. 
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The lower classes are often in a position which is 
most in favour of the woman's material independence. 
But those of the upper classes who snatch at means 
which may pel'haps effect a temporary improvement in 
the condition of the common people, act in a short- 
sighted way. It would be difficult to place a woman 
of the lower class in a different position from those of 
the higher, without checking the advance into higher 
grades, and creating a fatal distinction of classes. To 
give women a position which is only in harmony with 
rude conditions, while it threatens the cultured forms of 
society with destruction, would be irrational and even 
criminal. If it is supposed that the legal independence 
of women with respect to property would remain a dead 
letter in the cultured classes, we may soon have reason 
to repent of such an error. Independence with respect 
to the possession of property must inevitably lead to in- 
dependence with respect to its acquisition, and a woman's 
life mus*t become the copy, and not the completion of- 
tliat of man. It must not be forgotten that in the hard 
struggle for existence to which the woman is now drawn, 
man has lost the tender refinement of feeling which 
enables a mother to be the cherish er of childhood. A 
woman cannot take a man’s burden on her shoulders 
without succumbing to a like fate. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE FAMILY, THE CLAN, AND THE TRIBE. CONCLUSION. 

Social and political meaning of tl»e institution of the family — Patriarchal 
tlicory — Distinction Ix'twccn the family and the clan — The family 
diasolved into the clan — Conclnsioii. 

We have now ended our inquiries into the origin of the 
family, and will only make some brief observations on 
its beaj'ing and importance with respect to the social and 
political forms of the State. The family has been shown 
to be an organization which was formecl, not in order to 
make it easier to earn wealth, but for the better enjoy- 
ment of the wealth which was already earned ; when 
once founded, it was maintained and carefully developed, 
because it offered external advantages to the man, inas- 
much as his power was increased as his sons grew to 
manhood, and his daughters brought him into profitable 
relations with other families. It was an organization 
which was not self-contained, liiit dejiended on an 
external world, through which its internal ramifications 
were in many ways defined and modified. We have 
seen that the development of tlie family was not merely 
advanced by the relations whigh existed between its 
members; it was rather the different family relations 
of the two parents which paved the way for this develop- 
ment. There was, therefore, a constitutional weakness 
in the family, owing to the difficulty of carrying on an 
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organization which is intended to include wider circles. 
We have also seen that the family may be enlarged into 
a family group, but that the structure derived from the 
family can cSily maintain its vitality within narrow 
limits, and that in the course of a few generations it 
falls again into a group of families. 

The conception of the growth of the political com- 
munity which until lately has been generally accepted, 
saw in the family the unit out of which the wider organi- 
zation sprang. It was said that the State consisted 
either in an association of families, or in an expansion of 
one primitive family, and the two conceptions run into 
one. It was inevitable that the theories criticised above, 
which ignored the primitive existence of the family, 
sought to overthrow the so-called patriarchal theory, 
and to assign another origin to the State. This attempt 
has been very completely carried out by Morgan, and in 
many respects in a most able manner. 

He asserts that the clan cannot have had it.s^ origin^ 
in the family, since the exogamy of the latter Must have 
hindered its incorporation into a clan. The clan was 
homogeneous and of a permanent character, and as such, 
it was the natural basis of the social body. The mono- 
gamous family might assert its individuality and power 
in the clan, and especially in the community ; but, never- 
theless, the clan did not and could not admit it to be its 
elementary basis. The same may be said of the modern 
family and of the modern political community. While 
its individual character was estalidished by its right of 
property, and its legal existence was lecognizcd by the 
law, the family was in no sense the elementary unit of 
the State. The State was divided into districts, and 
these into villages, but these were not concerned with 
the ih;mily. The nation recognized its tribes, and the 
tribes their clans, but tlic clan, again, is not concerned 
with the family.^ Without accepting the erroneous 
* Morgan, Am, Soc., p. 227. 
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theory which Morgan advocates with respect to the 
family, we think that he is right on this point. The 
clan does not consist of families, but of individuals. 

We must, however, observe, in opposition to Morgan, 
that the fact that the clan consists of individuals and not 
of families is not enough to show that it did not have 
its origin in the family. For if we assume that the clan 
was an enlarged family, there is no reason why it should 
not retain its character as a confederation of individuals, 
even in its enlarged form. There is nothing to show 
that the enlarged family must necessarily consist of 
separate families. We cannot, therefore, regard it as 
proved that the family and clan were of distinct origin, 
and if we ourselves nevertheless reject the patriarchal 
theories, we do so for other reasons. 

The functions of the family are quite distinct from 
those of the clan ; and the forms of government in both 
differ in so many respects that we cannot but regard 
^them 9s fundamentally distinct. This assertion may be 
received ‘with surprise, since the strongest support of the 
patriarchal theory has been sought in the assumption 
that the origin of the chiefship may bo traced from the 
function of the paterfamilias.^ In this case, however, 
the indefinite character of primitive ideas has been mis- 
leading, and also the intermixture of ideas of descent in 
the conceptions of primitive clans, and in the strong 
resemblance in the mode of development or power which 
is involved in the nature of things. We must go back to 
the beginnings of paternal authority, and of that of the 
chief, in order to form a clear idea of the matter. 

In some of the later modifications of the tribe, the 
chief possesses the authority of the father of the family, 
and in some of the later modifications of the family 
the paternal authority is degraded to that of a dhief; 
but they were originally distinct, and the primitive 

* H. S. Maine, Early Zatc?, p. 239; Anc. Late, p. 13G; Early History, 
p. 117. 
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organization of the clan is derived from that of the tribe, 
and not of the family. The character both of the primi- 
tive clan and of the tribe is that of free association for 
mutual protection. It was guided rather than ruled by 
the most capable and noblest man ; and it is doubtful 
whether the chief was elective, or if he ruled by mere 
force of character. The clan differed from the tribe, as 
a part from the whole. The tribe was the unit, with 
respect to other and hostile tribes, but the clan could 
only be opposed to other clans. This opposition did not, 
however, constitute a complete distinction and thorough 
independence, such as the distinction between the tribes ; 
it was an opposition maintained within the sphere of 
relations which they had in common, and which united 
several clans into one tribe. 

The family, on the other hand, is an altogether inde- 
pendent formation which flourishes within the tribe or 
clan. The family is not a group which obeys a leader but 
a collection of individuals which belong to anothgr man^ 
The father of the family was originally regarded as its 
owner, and he appealed to the clan, as an association for 
mutual protection, when his rights as a husband and 
father were endangered. Since, however, the family con- 
sisted of living men, it was an association of individuals 
who might perform the same offices as the clan. And 
as soon as the family was enlarged into a group, it 
exceeded its own limits, and approached more nearly 
to the organization of the clan, in proportion to its 
endeavour to assume the same •functions. When we 
assert that the clan was not derived from the family, 
which may rather be said to have been swallowed up in 
the clan, the advocates of the patriarchal theory may reply 
that we have just shown how the family passed into the 
claif. This, however, is an error. The family does not 
develop into a clan ; the forces which give to it its special 
character, simply cease to work when the spheres within 
which they should work become too great, and other 
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JbrcoR, quite independent of those which affect the family, 
in which several individuals make common cause, come 
into play. No clear conception can be formed of the 
clan and the family without finding that' the difference 
between the two institutions is expressed in every parti- 
cular. The clan exists on account of the struggle for 
existence, the family seeks for the enjoyment of that 
which they have obtained. 

As means and aims are everywhere confounded with 
each other, so in this case the struggle for existence, at 
first only regarded as the means of obtaining enjoyment, 
actually claims the powers and thoughts of men to such 
an extent that it appears to be the end in view. Only 
where the means of multiplying, heightening, and enno- 
bling such enjoyment are absent or scanty, man seems to 
live onl37^ for the conflict. In other words, in the infancy 
of human civilization, the clan may limit and interfere 
with the family on every side. But as soon as the 
^struggje for existence becomes, not less arduous and 
severe, but more intellectual and according to rule, 
means and object again find their relative positions. 
Pleasure no longer consists in the rude and sensual 
gratification of the animal instinct, but in the moral 
aspect of a life which is lived with and for others. The 
best hours of a cultivated man arc lived in the sacred 
place of home, to which he takes with him no thoughts 
of self-seeking gain. While the clan, which was of much 
higher importance in primitive life, has long since been 
destroyed by the organism of the State, the family is 
iilways becoming of fairer and more attractive asj^ect, 
since it is now exalted above all the motives which lead 
men to pass beyond its limita 
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r. (p. 20). “ Tlie divisions were also named, in all clans but one, after 
the principal locality round which their coniponeuts were clustered ; 
and, in that exception, all the divisions but one were named after some 
man of note ” (Fison and Howitt, p. 225). 

II. (p. 21). This statement is not altogether correct. There are 
tribal names for isolated hordes of natives, which are taken from the 
.districts inhabited by tliem, or which are perliaps the tribal names of 
an earlidr period, which were transferred to the district. I can, indeed, 
only ascertain the existence of such names among the i)lacks 
Encounter Bay, but the main conditions are the same iif the case of 
all these tribes. 

III. (p. 21). ‘‘ The whole body of the natives are divided into two 

classes — Erniung and Tcni. . . . With respect to the divisions and sub- 
divisions of tj'ibcs, there exists so much intricacy, that it will be long 
before it can be understood. The classes Erniung and Tern are 
universal near the Sound; but the distinctions are general, not tribal. 
Another division, almost as general, is into Moncalon and Tonidimip ; 
yet there are a few who are neither. These can scarcely be distin- 
guished as tribes, and are very much intermingled. The Moncalon, 
however, is more prevalent to tlie eastward of our cstahlishment, and 
the Toiuidirrup to the westward. The/ intermarry, and have each 
again their subdi visional distinctions, some of which are peculiar, and 
some general ; of these are the Opperheip, Cambicn, Mahnur, etc. 

“ What I, however, consider more correctly as tribes, are those which 
have a general name and a general district, although they may consist 
of Torndirrup or Moncalon, separate or commingled. These are, I 
believe, in some measure named by the kind of game or food found 
most abundant in the district. The inhabitants of the Sound and its 
immediate vicinity are called Meananger, probably derived from mearn^ 
‘the red root’ . . . and augtr, ‘ to eat,’” etc. (Scott Niud, Journal of 
^ Eoyal Ueograjphical Society^ pp. 37, 42, vol. i., 1832). 
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IV. (p. 22). “A certain mysterious connection exists between a 
family and its kohong^ so that a member of the family will never kill 
an animal of the species, to which his kohong belongs, should he find 
it asleep; indeed he always kills it reluctantly, apd never without 
affording it a chance to escape ” (Grey, Journals of Two Ex'peditions 
of Discovery in North- West and Western Australia, vol. ii. p. 228). 

V. (p. 23). ‘‘ Yet it is not exclusively his, but others of his family 
have certain rights over it; so that it may be considered as partly 
belonging to the tribe. Thus all of them have a right to break down 
grass-trees, kill bandicoots, lizards, and other animals, and dig up roots; 
but the presence of the owner of the ground is considered necessary 
when they fire the country for game ” {Journal of the Boyal Geographi- 
cal Society, 1832). “ A man can dispose of or barter his lands to others ” 
(Nirid, vol. i. p. 28). “ If the males of a family become extinct the male 
children of the daugliters inherit tlieir grandfather’s land” (Eyre, vol. ii. 
p. 297). Waitz, vol. vi. p. 792. Grey, vol. ii. p. 32G. 

VI. (p. 31). It can be shown with a great degree of probability 
that the valley of the Columbia was the seedland of the Ganowaiiian 
family, from which issued, in past ages, successive streams of migrat- 
ing bands, until both divisions of the continent were occupied. ... It 
seems probable, therefore, that their ancestors possessed the organi- 
zation into gantes, and that it fell into decay and finally disappeared.” 
(Morgan, Ancient Society, p. 109). 

< VII. \'p. 31). “ Each Indian has his tamanuus, or spirit, which is 
selected by him at a very early age, and is generally the first object 
they see in going out to the woods that has animal life. Others create 
from their imagination one that has never met mortal eyes. The choice 
of a spirit, however insignificant it may appear, has a great influence 
on their after-life ; for, by its supposed commands, they are directed to 
good or evil, as they conceive that a nonconformity to its wishes would 
involve them in a multitude of evils,” etc. (Wilkes, Narrative^ vol. v. 

p. 118). 

VIII. (p. 32). “I have previously had occasion to refer to the 
fashion among the Indians of carving the faces of animals upon the 
ends of the large beams wtich support the roofs of their permanent 
lodges. In addition, it is veiy^ usual to find representations of the 
same animals painted over the front of the lodge. These crests, which 
are commonly adopted by all the tribes, consist of the whale, porpoise, 
eagle, raven, wolf, frog, etc. In connexion with them arc some curious 
and interesting traits of the domestic and social life of the Indians. 
The relationship between persons of the same crest is considered to 
be nearer than that of the same tribe; members of the same tribe 
may, and do, marry — but those of the same crest are not, I believe, 
under any circumstances allowed to do so. A Whale, therefore, may 
not marry a Whale, nor a Frog a Frog. The child again always takes 
the crest of the mother; so that if the mother be a Wolf, all her = 
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children will be Wolves. As a rule, also, descent is traced from the 
mother, not from the father. . . . Whenever or Tvherever an Indian 
chooses to exhibit his crest, all individuals bearing the same family- 
figure are bound to do honour to it by casting property before it, in 
quantities propoAionate to the rank and wealth of the giver” (R. C. 
Mayne, Four Years in British Columhiaj p. 257). 

IX. (p. 32). ‘‘As for clans, there are many, and there are secret 
badges. All that can be noticed, as to clans, is, that all those that use 
the same roots for medicines constitute a clan. These clans are 
secretly formed. It is through the great medicine-dance, that a man 
or a woman gets initiated into these clans. Although they all join in 
one general dance, still the use, properties, etc., of the medicine that each 
clan uses is kept entirely secret from each other.” “ The medicine- 
sack of a deceased Indian is given to the nearest relation ; this is the 
only mark of identity. This sack is kept for two or three generations 
sometimes ; but the names of the owners have no affinity to the former 
family. So all is kept in the memory ; and when that fails, all is gone ” 
(II. R. Schoolcraft, History, Coruiition, and Prospects of the Indian 
Tribes of the United States, vol. ii. p. 171 ; vol. hi. p. 242). 

X. (p, 33). “ Every separate body of Indians is divided into bands 
or tribes ; which band or tribe forms a little community with the 
nation to which it belongs. As the nation has some particular symbol 
by whiclT it is distinguished from others, so each tribe has a badge 
from which it is denominated, as that of the eagle, the paifther, th® 
tiger, the buffalo, etc. One band of the Naudowissies (Sioux) is 
represented by a snake, another a tortoise, a third a squirrel, a fourth 
a wolf, and a fifth a buffalo. Througliout every nation they particu- 
larize themselves in the same manner, and the meanest person among 
them will remember liis lineal descent, and distinguish himself by his 
respective family ” (J. Carver, Travels through Interior Parts of North 
America, edit. 1790, p. 164). 

XL (p. 33 ). “ The most influential men in a tribe are the medicine- 
men” (R. C. Mayne, Four Years in British Columbia,^, 2G0). He 
speaks further on of other corporations, “ which the whites term ‘ medi- 
cine-men’ . . . I may mention that each p^rty has some characteristics 
peculiar to itself ; but, in a more general sense, their divisions are but 
three — viz. those who eat human bodies, the dog-eaters, and those who 
have no custom of tlie kind ” [Ibid., p. 280). “ I think it is generally 
supposed that these parties I have described are the doctors of the Red 
Indians, because their proceedings are called ‘ medicine work,’ and 
they medicine-men ; ’ but I find that the medical profession is alto- 
gether a distinct business, and the doctors a distinct class” {Ibid.^ p. 289). 

XII. (p. 34). ‘* In bygone days, these small tribes contended against 

each other with great bitterness ; but by the beneficial influence exer- 
cised over them by the Hudson Iky Company, they have been induced 
^0 live together in peace, and intermarriages among the tribes now fre- 
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quently take place ; in which case, it is said, that the husband almost 
invariably joins the tribe to which his wife belongs, under the idea that 
among her own family and friends she will be better able to provide 
for her husband’s and children’s wants. This also may proceed from 
the fact of the influence the women possess ; for thtfy always assume 
much authority in their tribe, and are held in high respect. They 
have charge of the lodge and the stores, and their consent is necessary 
for the use of them ; for after coming into their possession, these 
articles are considered the women’s own. . . . Polygamy was and is 
still practised. Where this is the case, or where many families reside 
in the same lodge, each family or wife has a separate fire ” (C. Wilkes, 
United States Kxploring Expedition^ vol. iv. pp. 447, 457. 

XIII. (p. 35). “ All that was obtained in hunting belonged of right 

to the wife’s hut, during the first year of marriage. In the ensuing years, 
the man was com];)elled to share with his wife, whether she remained 
in the village or accompanied her husband ” (Lafitau, vol. i.p. 579). . . . 
‘‘ As to their (the Seneca-Iroquois’) family system when occupying the old 
long-houses, it is probable that some one clan predominated, the woman 
taking in husbands, however, from the otlicr clans, and sometimes, for 
a novelty, some of their sons bringing in their young wives, until they 
felt bravo enough to leave their mothers. Usually, the female portion 
ruled the house, and were doubtless clannish enough about it. The 
stores were in common ; but woe to the luckless husband or lover who 
( vas too ^shiftless to do his share of the providing. No matter how 
many childVen or whatever goods he might have in the house, he 
might at any time be ordered to ])ick up his blanket and badge ; and 
after such orders it would not be healthful for him to attempt to dis- 
obey. The house would be too hot for him ; and unless saved by the 
intercession of some aunt or grandmother, he must retire to his own 
clan; or, as was often done, go and start a matrimonial alliance in 
some other.” (Comp. Hunter, p. 254.) “ The women were the great 

power among the clans, as everywhere else. They did not hesitate, 
when occasion required, ‘ to knock olF the horns,’ as it was technically 
called, from tlie head of a chief, and send him back to the ranks of 
the warriors. The original nomination of the chi(ifs also always rested 
with them” (Morgan, Aucieht Society^ p. 455, App.). “ When a young 
man (among the Knisteneaux) marries, he immediately goes to live with 
the father and mother of his wife, who treat liim, nevertheless, as a 
perfect stranger, till after the birth of his first child ; he then attaches 
himself more to them than bis own parents; and his wife no longer 
gives him any other denomination than that of the father of her cliild ” 
(A. Mackenzie, Voyages from Montreal, p. xcvii.). " 

XIV. (p. 49). “ Names among the Mapuches were originally given 

to designate certain traits of character and appearance, or they were 
derived from particular circumstances, as Eupuelev, ‘the winner of two 
races,’ Katri-Lao, ‘ the red lion j ’ but the necessity of distinguishing; 
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families caused the latter part of the father’s name to he transmitted to 
the children, with some modifications to distinguish individuals. Thus 
arose such family names as linens, ‘ heaven.’ Still, though surnames 
are becoming more fixed with time, national usage makes it optional 
with parents to ti^ansmit their own names to their own children or not; 
and frequently in a large family no two will be found whose names 
bear any relation to each other” (E. R. Smith, The Araucanians^ 
p. 262). 

XV. (p. 40). “The idol commanded the priest to tell them that 
the chiefs should be divided, each according to his race and family, 
that the land should be distributed in four, so arranged that the house 
built for the idol’s resting-place should be in the middle. . . . When 
this separation had been efiected, the idol ordained that the gods 
should be divided among them, and that each quarter slionld mark 
out other special quarters, in which these gods should be worshipped ; 
thus each main district included several lesser districts, according to 
the number of the gods they were ordered to adore, and these were 
termed Calpultutco, that is, district gods ” (Antoine d’Herrera, Hisioire 
OeneraJe des Voyar/es et Conquestefi, vol. iii. p. 156). 

XVI. (p. 51). “ As soon as the change was made (from the female 
to the male line) the father would take the place held previously by 
the mother, and he, instead of she, would be regarded as the parent. 
Hence, cfh tlie birth of a child, the father would naturally be very 
careful what he did, and what he ate, for fear the child F#iould b# 
in jured. Thus, I believe, arises the curious custom of the Couvade ” 
(Sir J. Lubbock, The Origin of Civilisation^ p. 154). 

XVII. (p. 52). “ The child is no sooner born, washed, and placed in 
its bed of cotton, than the women go to work as if nothing had happened 
to them, and the husband begins to complain, as if his wife’s sufierings 
had been transferred to him. He is tended with care; a bod is pre- 
pared ior him in the upper ])art of the hut, where he is visited as a sick 
man, and is dieted in a manner which might cure the luxurious livers 
in Fi’ance of gout and other maladies. After he has been thus dieted 
for forty days, the relations and nearest friends are invited to visit him, 
and before sitting down to feast they lacerate the poor wretch’s skin 
with the teeth of the agouti, and draw blood from all parts of his body, 
so that from having fancied himself to be ill, he often becomes so in 
reality” (Du Tertre, vol. ii. p. 373). Spix and Martius, Purls and 
Coroados (vol. i. ]). 381) : “ After a birth lias taken place, man and wife 
are strictly dieted, and abstain for a given time from the flesh of certain 
animals ; ” Maranhas (vol. iii. p. 1185) : “ After the birth, the mother 
washes the child in warm water, lies in a hammock fi)r three weeks, 
and may, as well as her husband, only eat gniel of nmndioc flour ; ” 
Passes (vol. iii. p. 1186) : “ The lying-in woman is kept in the dark for 
a month after delivery, and may only eat mandioc ; this is also the caso 
^ith the husband, who dyes himself black, and remains in the hammock 
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for the same period;” Araycus (vol. iii. p. 1190): The lying-in 
woman may only eat turtle and fish, not mammals, and the same diet 
is prescribed to her husband, until the infant can sit up;” CuUnos 
(vol. iii. p. 1189) : “While the lying-in woman is dieted, the husband 
eats absolutely nothing for the first five days ; ” Cauixanas (vol. iii. p. 
1217) : “ They, like many other tribes, fast during the time that 
the wives are in childbed ; ” MundrucMS (vol. iii. p. 1339) : “ Like 
the Caribs and the ancient Tupis, the Mundrucu men are accustomed 
to spend several weeks in the hammock after the birth of a child, 
and to be nursed by its mother, and to receive neighbourly visits ; 
the child is ascribed to the father only, and the mother’s part is 
compared to that of the soil which receives the seed.” Venegas, in 
speaking of the Californians, says (vol. i. p. 82) : “ He in the meantime 
lay in his cave, or stretched at full length under a tree, affecting to bo 
extremely weak and ill ; and this farce continued for three or four days.” 
Charlevoix says of the Guaranis (vol. i. p. 295) : “As soon as a woman 
is brought to bed, her liusband fasts rigorously for a fortnight, and 
does not hunt or associate with other men. Those Indians are 
convinced that the child’s life depends on the faithful conformity with 
this usage.” Dobrizhoffer says of the Abipones (vol. ii. p. 275) : “ They 
comply with this custom with the greater care and readiness because 
they believe that the fathers rest and abstinence have an extraordinary 
effect on the well-being of new-born infants, and is, indeed, absolutely 
<heccssar^ for them. . . . For they are quite convinced that any 
unseemly act on the father’s part would injuriously allect the child, 
on account of the sympathetic tie which naturally subsists between 
them, so that in the event of the child’s dccath, the women all blame 
the self-indulgence of the father, and find fault with this or that act.” 

XVIll. (p. 56). “ A chief of more than ordinary ability arises and, 
subduing all his less powerful neighbours, founds a kingdom, which he 
governs more or less wisely till he dies. 11 is successor not having the 
talents of the conqueror cannot retain the dominion, and some of the 
abler under-chiefs set up for themselves, and, in a few years, the remem- 
brance only of the Empire remains. This, which may be considered 
as the normal state of African society, gives rise to frequent and deso- 
lating wars” (D. Livingstone, Narrative of an Expedition to the 
Zamhesij p. 199). 

XIX. (p. 57). “ The different Bechuana tribes are named after cer- 
tain animals, showing probably that in former times they were addicted 
to animal-worship, like the ancient Egyptians. The terra Bakatla 
means ‘ they of the monkey ; ’ Bakuena, ‘ they of the alligator ; ’ Bat- 
Mpi, ‘ they of the fish ; ’ each tribe having a superstitious dread of the 
animal after which it is called. They also use the word ‘ bina,’ to 
dance, in reference to the custom of thus naming themselves, so that, 
when you wish to ascertain what tribe they belong to, you say, ‘ What 
do you dance? * It would seem as if that had been a part of the wor-: 
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ship of old. A tribe never eats the animal which is its namesake, using 
the term ‘ ila,’ hate or dread, in reference to killing it ” (D. l^ivingstone, 
Missionary Travels and Researches in South Africa^ p. 13). 

XX. (p. 65). “ To this his sister — who was also his principal wife — 
objected, being prompted by the instinct of self-preservation. ... So, 
gathering together a strong party, she attempted to surprise and kill 
him in his hut at night. Rumours of these intentions having reached 
him, he escaped with a mere handful of men, and his sister proclaimed 
a brother the ruler in his stead ” (V. L. Cameron, Across Africa, vol. 
ii. p. 149). 

XXI. (p. 66). “ When a young (Banyai) man takes a liking to a girl 

of another village, and the parents have no objection to the match, he is 
obliged to sit with his knees in a bent position, as putting out his feet 
towards the old lady would give her great offence. If he becomes 
tired of living in this state of vassalage, and wishes to return to his owu 
family, he is obliged to leave all his children behind—they belong to the 
wife. This is only a more stringent enforcement of the law of ‘ buying 
wives’ (of allowing) an entire transference of her and her seed into 
another family. If nothing is given, the family from which she has 
come can claim the children as part of itself; the j)aymcni is made to 
sever this bond. From the temptations placed here before my men, I 
have no doubt that some prefer to have their daughters married in that 
way, as ft leads to the increase of their own village’^ (D. Livingstone, 
Missionary Travels and Jlesearxhes in Sovtli Africa^ p. 6lJ2).* • 

XXII. (p. 79). “ The men are so gallant as to have made over all 
property to the women, who in return are most industrious, weaving, 
spinning, brewing, planting, sowing, in a word, doing all work not 
above their strength. When a woman dies the fimily property goes to 
her daughters, and when a man marries he lives with his wife’s mother, 
obeying her and his wife ” (Hodgson, Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Ren gal, vol. xviii. p. 707). 

XXIII. (p. 81). “ The worst feature in the manners of the people . . . 
is the laxity of their marriages ; indeed, divorce is so frequent that their 
unions can hardly be honoured with the name of marriage. The hus- 
band does not take his bride to his own Jiome, but enters her house- 
hold, or visits it occasionally ; he seems merely entertained to continue 
the family to which his wife belongs ” (H. Yule, Journal of the Asiatic 
Soci(dy of Bengal, vol. xiii. p. 624). 

. XXIV. (p. 86). ‘'Among the Limboos (India), a tribe near Dar- 
jeeling, the boys become the proj)crty of the father on his paying the 
mot^^e^ a small sum of money, when the child is named and enters his 
father’s tribe : girls remain with the mother, and belong to her tribe ” 
(Sir J. Lubbock, The Origin of Civilisation, p. 149). 

XXV. (p. 86). “ When it has previously been agreed on, the brido 
is carried home. The poverty of the bridegroom, however, often 
• renders it necessary for him to remain with his wife’s father for some 
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time, to whom he becomes as a slave, until by his work he has redeemed 
this bride. . . . Children born out of wedlock, and the produce of 
Limboos and Lepchas, are called ‘ Koosaha.’ Boys become the pro- 
perty of tlie father on his paying the mother a sma]! sum of money, 
when the child is named and enters his fatlicr’s tribe ; girls remain with 
the mother, and belong to her tribe” (A. Campbell, Journal of Asiatic 
Society of Bengal^ vol. ix. p. 603). 

XXVI. (p. 91). “When rule is strictly followed, the successor 
of a deceased king is his next brother ; failing whom, his own eldest son, 
or the eldest son of his eldest brotlier, fills his place. But the rank of 
mothers and other circumstances often cause a deviation from the rule. 
I am acquainted with several cases in which the elder brother has 
yielded his right to the younger, with a reservation as to power and 
tribute, becoming a man second only to the king ” (T. Williams and 
J. Calvert, Fiji and the Fijians^ 1870, p. 18). 

XXVII. (p. 91). “Rank is hereditary, descending through the 
female ; an arrangement which arises from the great number of wives 
allowed to a leading chief, among whom is found the widest difierence 
of grade ” {Ihid.^ p. 26). 

XXVIll. (p. 92). “Vasus cannot be considered apart from the 
civil polity of the group, forming as they do one of its integral ])arls, 
and supplying the iiigh -pressure power of Fijian despotism. J[n grasp- 
ing at dominant influence the chiefs have created a power which, ever 
Jnd anon, turns round and gripes them with no pntle hand. ... It is 
not, however, in his private capacity, hut as acting under the direction 
of the king, that the Vasu’s agency tends greatly to modify the political 
machinery of Fiji, inasmuch as tlic sovereign employs the Vasu’s 
influence, and shares much of the property thereby acquired. Great 
Vasus are also Vasus to great places, and, when they visit these at 
their superior’s command, tliey have a numerous retinue and increaseil 
authority. A public reception and great feasts arc given them by the 
inhabitants of the jdace which they visit; and they return home laden 
with property, most of which, as tribute, is handed over to the king ” 
{Jhid., p. 28). 

XXIX. (p. 98). “Wheye the common stock (of land) is limited, it 
is necessary to make rules for its enjoyment ; but where all can have as 
much as they want, no one would take the trouble to make rules, and 
no one would submit to them if made ” (J. I>. Mayiic, Treatise on 
Hindu Law and Usage^ ]). 198). 

XXX. (p. 103). “On the principle of participation already stated, 

any bandhu who offers a cake to his maternal ancestors will be the 
sapinda, not only of those ancestors, but of all other persons wlioso duty 
it was to offer cakes to the same ancestors. But the maternal ancestors 
of A may be the paterjial or maternal ancestors of B; and in this 
manner A will be the bandhu, or bhinna-gotra sapinda of B, both being 
under an obligation to oiler to the same persons ” {Ibid., p. 478). . 
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XXXI. (p. 129). “ Ar among otlier gregarious animals, the unions 

of the sexes were probably, in the earliest times, loose, transitory, and 
in some degree promiscuous. . . . The men of a group must either 
have quarrelled about their women and separated, splitting the horde 
into hostile sections; or, in the spirit of indilference, indulged in savage 
promiscuity. That quarrels and divisions were of frequent occurrence 
cannot be doubted. These were the first wars for women, and they 
went to form the habits which established exogamy. And whether 
quarrels arose or not, we are led to contemplate groups indulging in a 
promiscuity more or less general. The quarrels must have been 
between sections of the hordes rather than between individuals. No 
individual at that stage could well carry off a woman, isolate himself, 
and found a family ” (J. F. McLennan, biudks in Ancient History^ 
pp. 131-134). 

XXXIl. (p. 131 ). “The earliest human groups can have had no idea 
of kinship. We do not mean to say that there ever was a time when 
men were not bound together by a feeling of kindred. The filial and 
fraternal afi'eetions may be instinctive. 'I'hey are obviously inde})endent 
of any theory of kinshij), its origin, or consequences ; they are distinct 
from the perception of the unity of blood upon wdiich kinship depends ; 
and they may have existed long before kinsliij) became an object of 
thought. . . . ih'eviously individuals had been afilliated not to ])crsons, but 
to some ^roup. The new idea of blood-relationship would more readily 
demonstrate the group to be composed of kindred than it ^\Jould evolve 
a si)ecial system of blood-ties between certain of the individuals in the 
grouj). The members of a grou]) would now have become brethren. 
. . . Once a man has perceived the fact of consanguinity in the simplest 
case, namely, that he has his mother’s blood in his veins, he may quickly 
see that he is of the same blood with her other children. ... If 
the yiaternity of a child were usually as indisputable as the maternity, 
we might expect to find kinship through males acknowdedged soon after 
kinship tlirongh females ” pj). 121-124). 

XXXIIT. (p. 131). “Ilelerogenoity as a statical force can only have 
come into play when a system of kinship led the hordes to look on the 
children of their foreign women as belonging to the stocks of their 
mothers ; that is, wdien the sentiments which grew' iq) wdth the system of 
kinship became so strong as to overmaster the old filiation to the group 
(and its stock) of the children born wdthin it ” p. 184). 

, XXXIV. (p. 14(5). “What is to be done, that the name of the aged 
or dead man be not put out on earth nor his lot placed in jeopardy 
beyoi^d the grave ? Now all ancient opinion, religious or legal, is 
strongly influenced by analogies, and the child horn through the Niyoga 
is very like a real son. Like a real son, he is born of the wile or the 
wddow ; and, though he has not in him the blood of the husband, be 
has in him the blot)d of the husband’s race. The hlood of the indi- 
vidual cannot be continued, but the blood of the household liow^s on. 
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It seems to me very natural for an ancient authority on customary law 
to hold that under such circiirastances the family was properly con- 
tinued ” (Sir II. S. Maine, Early Custom and Law, p. 107). 

XXXV. (p. 154). “ Sekcletu, according to the system of the Be- 
chuaiias, became possessor of his father’s wives, and adopted two of 
them ; the children by these women are, however, in these cases, 
termed brothers. When an elder brother dies, the same thing occurs 
in respect of his wives ; the brother next in age takes them, as among 
the Jews, and the children that may be bom of those women he calls 
his brothers also. He thus raises up seed to his departed relative ” 
(D. Livingstone, Missionary Travels in South Africa, p. 185). 

XXXVI. (p. 180). All the tribes possessing the Turanian system 
describe their kindred by the same formula, when asked in what 
manner one person was related to another. A descriptive system pre- 
cisely like the Aryan always existed both with the Turanian and the 
Malayan, not as a system of consanguinity, for they had a permanent 
system, but as a means of tracing relationships ” (L. H. Morgan, Ancient 
Society, p. 484). 

XXXVII. (p. 251). ‘‘Because the moon was called measurer, or 
even carpenter, it does not follow that the earliest framers of lan- 
guages saw no diHerericc between a moon and a man. Primitive men, 
no doubt, had their own ideas, very dillerent from our own ; but do not 
let us suppose for one moment that they were idiots, and that, because 
Vhey saW sqtne similarity between their own acts and the acts of rivers, 
mountains, the moon, the sun. and the sky, and because they called 
them by names expressive of those acts, they therefore saw no dif- 
ference between a man, called a mejisurer, and the moon, called a 
measurer, between a real mother, and a river called the mother ” (Max 
IMullcr, Oriyin of Iirliyion, p. 103). “ Our problem is not, how language 
came to personify, but how it siuu^eeded in dispersoni Tying ” {Ihid., p. 
194). “ We see how what is called the irrational element in mythology 
is due to a misunderstanding of ancient names, and how, so far from real 
events being turned into myths, myths have there, too, been turned into 
accounts of real events ” (Max Mliller, Introduction to the Science of 
lieliyion, p. 280). * 



•Table I. (Morgan, Systems of Consanguinity. Table III., No. 16. Malay.) 
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Table II. (I^Iorgan, Systems of Comanguinify, Table III., No. 16. Malay.) 
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Father’s brother,...* Father Father Father Father Father Father 

Father’s sister Aunt Mother Mother Aunt Grandmother Mother 

Mother’s brother Uncle Uncle Uncle Uncle Elder brother Elder brother 

Mother's sister Mother Mother IWother Mother Mother Mother 

Father's father’s brother’s son Father Father » Father Father Father Father 
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Table V. (Morgan, Systems Table II., Nos. 1, 8. Table III., No. 1. Appendix to Table III. 
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Mother’s brother’s wife Step-aunt Aunt Aunt Aunt Aunt 

Mother’s sister’s husband Step-father Uncle Father Father Father 





Table VI. (Morgan, Sy-demft of Consanguinity. As in our Table V.) 
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Table VII. (Morgan, Systems of Consanguinity. As in our Table V.) 
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\ppeiulix to Table IX. (Morgan, Systems of Consanguinity. Table III., iNos. 1 and 13.) 
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Table X. (lilorgan, Systems of Consanguinity. Table III., Nos. 4, 8.) 
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2 vols. Demy 8vo, 24J. 

IIOOPERy Mary. — Little Dinners ; How to Serve them with 
Elegance and Economy. Twentieth Edition. Crown 
8 vo, 2J. (id. 

Cookery for Invalids, Persons of Delicate Digestion, 
and Children. Fifth Edition. Crown 8 vo, 2.5. 6 d. 

Every-day Meals. Being Economical and Wholesome Recipes 
for Breakfast, Luncheon, and Supper. Seventh Edition. Crown 
Svo, 2s. 6 d. 

IIOPKINSy Ellice, — Work amongst Working Men. Sixth 
Edition. Crown Svo, 3J“. (id, 

HORNADAYy W, T, — Two Years in a Jungle. With Illustrations. 
Demy Svo, 21 r. 

HOSPJTaLJER, E. — The Modern Applications of Electricity. 

' Translated and Enlarged by Julius Maier, Ph.D. 2 vols. 

Second Edition, Revised, with many additions and numerous 
Illusf'ations. Demy Svo, 25 j. 

HOWARD, Robert, M.A, — The Church of England and other 
Religious Communions. A course of Lectures delivered in 
the Parish Church of Clapham. Crown Svo, *js, (id. 

How to Make a Saint ; or. The Process of Cfnonization in the 
Church of England. By “The Prig.” Fcap Svo, 3J. (id, 

HYNDMAN, IT, A/".— The Historical Basis of Socialism in 
England. Large crown Svo, Ss. 6 d, 

IDDESLEIGH, Earl of , — The Pleasures, Dangers, and Uses 
of Desultory Reading. Fcap. Svo, in Whatman paper 
cover, is, 

IM THURN, Everard A:— Among the Indians of Guiang. 
Being Sketches, chiefly anthropologic, from the Interior of British 
Guiana. With 53 Illustrations and a Map. Demy Svo, I Sr. 

Ixora ; A Mystery. Crown Svo, 6s, 

Jaunt in a Junk : A Ten Days’ Cruise in Indian Seas. Large crown 
Svo, 7s, 6d, 

JENKINS, E„ and RAYMOND, 7.— The Architect’s LegaJ 
Handbook. Third Edition, revised. Crown Svo, 6s, 
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JENKINSy Rev. Canon R. C . — Heraldry : Knglish and Foreign. 
With a Dictionary of Heraldic Terms and 156 Illustrations. 
Small crown Svo, 31. 6 d. 

Jerome, St., Life. By M. J. Martin. Large crown Svo, 6s. 

JOELy L . — A Consul’s Manual and Shipowner’s and Ship- 
master’s Practical Guide in their Transactions 
Abroad. With Definitions of Nautical, Mercantile, and Legal* 
Terms; a Glossary of Mercantile Terms in English, French, 
German, Italian, and Spanish ; Tables of the Money, Weights, 
and Measures of the Principal Commercial Nations and their 
Equivalents in British Standards ; and Forms of Consular and 
Notarial Acts. Demy Svo, I2s. 

JOHNSTONy H. H.y The Kilima-njaro Expedition. 

A Record of Scientific Exploration in Eastern Equatorial Africa, 
and a General Description of the Natural History, Languages, 
and Commerce of the Kilima-njaro District. With 6 Maps, and 
over So Illustrations by the Author. Deray Svo, 2is. 

yORDANy FurneaitXy F.R.C.S . — Anatomy and Physiology in 
Character. Crown Svo, 5^. 

KAUFMANNy Rev. M., Af.A . — Socialism ; its Nature, its Dangers, 
and its Remedies considered. Crown Svo, ys. 6d. 

Utopias ; or. Schemes of Social Improvement, from Sir Thomq^ 
More to Karl Marx. Crown Svo, 5^. • 

Christian Socialism. Crown Svo, 4^. 6d. * % 

IvAYy Davidy F.R.G.S . — Education and Educators. Crown Svo. 

7 j. 6d. • 

Memory ; what it is and how to improve it. Crown 
. Svo, 6s. » 

A\iy\ Joseph . — Free Trade in Land. Edited by his Widow. With 
Preface ly the Right Hon. John Bright, M.P. Seventh 
Edition. Crown Svo, 5r. 

Also a cheaper edition, without the Appendix, but with a Review 
of Recent Changes in the Land Laws of England, by the Right 
Hon. G. Osborne Morgan, Q.C., M.P. Cloth, is. 6d. ; paper 
covers, is. 

KELKEy IV. H. H . — An Epitome of English Grammar for 
the Use of Students. Adapted to the London Matriculation 
• , Course and Similar Examinations. Crowm Svo, 4s. 6d, 

X'AJ/^/5’, Thomas h . — Of the Imitation of Christ. Parchment 
Library Edition. — Parchment or cloth, 6 j. ; vellum, 7 j. 6d. The 
Red Line Edition, fcap. Svo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. The Cabinet 
Edition, small Svo, cloth limp, ; cloth boards, u. 6d. The 
Miniature Edition, cloth limp, 32mo, is. ; or with red lines, is. 

* All the above Editions may be had in various extra bindings. 
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KEMPIS, Thomas h — continued. 

Notes of a Visit to the Scenes In which his Life was 
spent. With numerous Illustrations. By F. R. Cruise, M.D. 
Demy 8vo, 12 s, 

KENDALLy Henry, — The Kinship of Men. Afi argument from 
Pedigrees, or Genealogy viewed as a Science. With Diagrams. 
. Crown 8 VO, 5^. 

KENNARDy Rev, R. R.—A Manual of Confirmation, iSmo. 

Sewed, 3^''. ; cloth, is. i 

KlDDy Joseph, Jl/.E. — The Laws of Therapeutics ; or, the Science 
and Art of JMedicine. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
KINGSFORD, Anna, M.D. — The Perfect Way in Diet. A 
Treatise advocating a Return to the Natural and Ancient Food ot 
our Race. Third Edition. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 

KINGSLEY, Charles, M.A. — Letters and Memories of his Life. 
Edited by his Wife, With two Steel Engraved Portraits, and 
Vignettes on Wood. Sixteenth Cabinet Edition. 2 vols. Crown 
Svo, 12^". 

*4.”* Also a People’s Edition, in one volume. With Portrait. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

All Saints’ Day, and other Sermons. Edited by the Rev. W. 
Harrison. Third Edition. Crown Svo, ys. 6d. 
f, True Words for Brave Men. A Book for Soldiers’ and 
S?iiIors’ Libraries. Sixteenth Thousand. Crown Svo, 2.r. 6d. 
NNOX, Alexander A. — The New Playground ; or, Wanderings in 
Algeria. New and Cheaper Edition. Large crown Svo, 6s. 
Land Concentration and Irresponsibility of Political Power, 
as causing the Anomaly of a Widespread State of Want by the 
Side of the Vast Supplies of Nature. Cro\j’n Svo, ^s. 

LANDON, Joseph. — School Management ; Including a General View 
of the Work of Education, Organization, and Discipline. Sixtli 
Edition. Crown Svo, 6s. * 

LAURIE, S. S. — The Rise and Karly Constitution of Univer- 
sities. With a Survey of Medizeval Education. Crown Svo, 6s. 
LEFEVRE, Right Hon. G, Shaw. — Peel and O’Connell. Demy 
Svo, lOJ. 6d. 

Incidents of Coercion. A Journal of two visits to Louglirea. 
Crown Svo. 

Letters from an Unknown Friend. By the Author of “ diaries 
Lowder.” With a Preface by the Rev. W. 11. Cleaver. <'Fcap. 
Svo, is. ^ ' 

Life of a Prig. By One. Third Edition. Fcap. Svo, 3.f. 6d. 
LILLIE, Arthur, il/.A’.yf.V.—The Popular Life of Buddha. 
Containing an Answer to the Hibbert Lectures of 1S81. With 
' Illustrations. Crown Svo, 6j. 
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LILLIEy Arthur^ Af.E,A,S. — conttnued* 

Buddhism in Christendom ; or, Jesus the Essene. With 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, I5J-. 

LOCHER, Car\^Krk Explanation of Organ Stops, with Hints 
for Effective Combinations. Demy 8vo, 5^. 

LONGFELLOW, H. Wadsworth.— lAfe. By his Brother, Samuei, 
Longfellow. With Portraits and Illustrations. 3 vols. Demy 
8vo, 42s. 

LONSDALE, Margaret. — Sister Dora : a Biography. With Portrait. 
Twenty-ninth Edition. Small crown 8vo, 2 j. 6</. 

George Eliot : Thoughts upon her Life, her Books, and 
Herself. Second Edition. Small crownn 8vo, u. 6d. 

LOUNSBURY, Thomas A’.— James Fenimore Cooper. With 
Portrait. Crown 8vo, Sj. 

LOWDER, Charles.— K Biography. By the Aiitlior of “ St. Teresa.’* 
Twelfth Edition. Crown 8vo. With Portrait. 3.?. 6(/. 

l/UCKES, Eva C. E. — Lectures on General Nursing, delivered to 
the Probationers of the London Hosjntal Training School for 
Nurses. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

LYTTON, Edivard Btilwcr, Life, Letters and Literary 

Remains. By his Son, the Earl oi' Lytton. With Portrai^ni, 
Illustrations and Facsimiles. Demy 8vo. Vols. I. anc! II., 32>r. 

MACHIAVELLI, Niccolh. — LAIq and Times. By Prof. Villari. 
Translated by Linda Villari. 4 vols. Large post 8vo, t\Ss. 

Discourses on the First Decade of Titus Li'^ius, Trans- 
lated from the Italian by Ninian Hill Thomson, M.A. Large 
crown 8vo, .*2s. 

The Prince. Translated from the Italian by N. 1 1 . T. Small 
crown 8v%, printed on hand-made paper, bevelled boards, 6s. 

MACNEILL, 7. G. Arev/A— How the Union was carried. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, is. 6d. ; paper covers, is. 

MAGNUS, About the Jews since Bible Times. From the 

Babylonian Exile till the English Exodus. Small crown 8vo, 6.*'. 

Maintenon, Madame de. By Emily Bowles. With I’ortrait, 
Large crown 8vo, 'is. 6d. 

iJiany Abices. A volume of Extracts from the Religious Writers of 
Christendom from the Tirst to the Sixteenth Century. With 
’ Biogibphical Sketches. Crown Svo, cloth extra, red edges, 6s. 

MARIiDAM, Capt. Albert Hastings, A*.A^.— The Great Frozen Sea: 

A Personal Narrative of the Voyage of the Alert during the .;\.rciic 
Expedition of 1875-6. With 6 full-page Illustrations, 2 IMa^’cs, 
and 27 Woodcuts. Sixth and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, 6s. 
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MARTI NEAU^ GftiruIf.^Ouiline Lessons on Morals. Small 
crown 8vo, 3 j. 61 , 

MASONy Charlotte M , — Home Education : a Course of Lectures to 
Ladies. Crown 8vo, 3.r. 6 d, ^ 

Matter and Energy : An Examination of the Fundamental Concep- 
ceptions of Physical Force. By B. L, L. Small crown 8vo, 2 s, 

MATUCE, H. Ogram, A “Wanderer. Crown Sv^o, 5 j. • 

MAUDSLEY^ M,D . — Body and Will. Being an Essay con- 

cerning Will, in its Metaphysical, Physiological, and Pathological 
Aspects. 8vo, 12s, 

Natural Causes and Supernatural Seemings. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6 s. 

MfGRATH, Terence. — Pictures from Ireland. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 2^. 

McKinney^ S. B. G. — science and Art of Religion. Crown 
8yo, 8j. 6 d. 

MEREDITH^ M.A. — Theotokos, the Example for Woman. 

Dedicated, by permission, to Lady Agnes Wood. Revised by 
the Venerable Archdeacon Denison. 32mo, limp cloth, is. 6 d. 

MILLERf Edward. — The History and Doctrines of Irvingism ; 

^ or. The so-called Catholic and Apostolic Church. 2 v^ols. Large 
pdst 8vo, 15X. 

' The Church in Relation to the State. Large crown 8vo, 4f. 

MILLSf Herbert . — Poverty and the State ; or, Work for the Un- 
empl6yed. An Inquiry into the Causes and Extent of Enforced 
Idleness, with a Statement of a Remedy. Crown 8vo, 6 s. 

Mitchel, John, Life. By William Dillon. *2 vols. 8vo. With 
Portrait. 21s. 

MITCHELL, Lucy M. — A History of Ancient Sculpture. With 
numerous Illustrations, including 6 Plates in Phototype. Super- 
royal 8vo, 42i^. 

MOCKLER, E . — A Grammar of the Baloochee Language, as 
it is spoken in Makran (Ancient Gedrosia), in the Persia- Arabic 
and Roman characters. Fcap. 8vo, 5^. 

MOHL, Julius and Mary . — Letters and Recollections of. By 
M. C. M. Simpson. With Portraits and Two Illustrations. Deray 
8vo, ISJ. • , ' 

MOLESWORTH, Rev. IV. A'assan, History of the Churcli' 

of England from 1660 . Large crown 8vo, 7L 6 d. 

MORELLfJ. R. — Euclid Simplified in Method and Language. 
Being a Manual of Geometry. Compiled from the most important 
, French Works, approved by the University of Paris and the 
Minister of Public Instruction. Fcap» 8vo, 2s, 6d, K 
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MORISONy y. Cotter, — The Service of Man • an Essay towards the 
Religion of the Future. Crown 8vo, 5r. 

MORSE, £, S., Ph,D. — First Book of Zoology. With numerous 
Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 2 s. (id. 

My Lawyer : A Concise Abridgment of the Laws of England. By a 
Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d, 

NELSON^y. H., M.A . — A Prospectus of the Scientific Study 
of the Hindu Law. Demy 8vo, gs. 

Indian Usage and Judge-made Law in Madras. Demy 

8vO, I2J. , 

JVEIVMAN, Cardinal. — Characteristics from the Writings of. 
Being Selections from his various Works. Arranged with the 
Author’s personal Approval. Seventh Edition. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, 6j. 

A Portrait of Cardinal Newman, mounted for framing, can 
be had, 2 s. 6d. 

NEWMAN, Francis William. — Essays on Diet. Small crown 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 

Miscellanies. Vol. II. Essays, Tracts, and Addresses, Moral 
and Religious. Demy 8vo, I2.r. 

Reminiscences of Two Exiles and Two Wars. Cmwn 
8vo. 

New Social Teachings. By Politicus. Small crown 8vo, 5^. • 

N2C0LS, Arthur, F.G.S., A'. A. 6*. .S'.— Chapters froni^the Physical 
History of the Earth : an Introduction ‘\o Geology and 
Palieontology. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5 j. 

XIini.L, Rev. II. D . — The Sisters of St. Mary at the Cross : 
Sisteij^s of the Poor and their Work. Crown 8vo, 2.?. 61. 

NOEL, The lion. Roden. — Essays on Poetry and Poets. Demy 
SvO, I2J. • 

NO PS, Marianne. — Class Lessons on Euclid. Part I. containing 
the First Two Books of the Elements. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Nuces: Exercises on the Syntax of the Public School Latin 
Primer. New Edition in Three Parts. Crown 8vo, each is. 
The Three Parts can also be had bound together, 3r. 

OATES, Frank, A’.7?.(S^..S’.--Matabele Land and the Victoria 
' Falls. A Naturalist’s Wanderings in the Interior of South 
. Africa. Edited by C. G. Oates, B.A. With numerous Illustra- 
tions and 4 Maps. Demy 8vo, 21 s. 

O'BRIEN, R. Irish Wrongs and English Remedies, 

with other Essays. Crown Svo, ^s. 

r. 
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OLIVER, A’o/w'.— Unnoticed Analogies. A Talk on iJic j„,|, 
Question. Crown Svo. 

O'MEARA, Henri Perreyve and his Counsels lo 

the Sick. Small crown Svo, Ss. ^ 

One and a Half in Norway. A Clironidc of ^inaJl liccr. Jiy 
Either and Both. Small crown Svo, p'. 6if. 

O'NEIL, the late Kev. Lord. — Sermons. With Mcmoii ajid Portrait. 
Crown Svo, 6j. 

Essays and Addresses. Crown Svo, 5 .?. 

•OTTLEY, H. Blcl'ersteik.—llhe Great Dilemma. Chri.st IlisOwn 
Witness or His Own Accuser. Six Lectures, Second Edition. 
Crown Svo, 3 J. 6d. 

Our Priests and their Tithes. By a Priest of the Province of 
Canterbury. Crown Svo, 5 .v. 

Our Public Schools — Eton, Harrow, Winchester, Rugby, 
Westminster, Marlborough, The Charterhouse, 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

PALMER, the late IVilliatn . — Notes of a Visit to Russia in 
1840-1841. Selected and arranged by John H. Cardinal 
Newman, with Portrait. Crown Svo, Ss. 6d. 

^ Early Christian Symbolism. A Series of Compositions from 
FrtSsco Paintings, Glasses, and Sculptured Sarcophagi. Edited 

^ by the Rev. Provost North COTE, D.D., and the Rev, Canon 

Brownlow, ^I.A, With Coloured Plates, folio, 42s., or with 
Plain Plates, folio, 2^s. 

Parchment Library. Choicely Printed on hand -made j^aper, limj) 
parchment antique or cloth, 6 .r. ; vellum, 7 ^. ^d. each volume. 

Sartor Resartus. By Thomas Carlyle. 

The Poetical Works of John Milton. 2 vo;,s. 

Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. Edited by A. W. Pollard. 

2 vols. 

Letters and Journals of Jonathan Swift. Selected and 
edited, with a Commentary and Notes, by Stanley Lane Poole. 

De Quincey’s Confessions of an English Opium Eater. 
Reprinted from the First Edition. Edited by I'tiCHARD Garnett. 

The Gospel according to Matthew, Mark, and Lpke. 

Selections from the Prose Writings of Jonathan Swift. . 
With a Preface and Notes by Stanley I.ane-Poole Lnd 
Portrait, ^ 

English Sacred Lyrics. 

.Sir Joshua Reynolds’s Discourses. Edited by Edmund 
Gosse. ' 
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Parchment Library— 

Selections from Milton’s Prose Writings. Edited by 

Ernest Myers. 

The Book of Psalms. Translated by the Rev. Canon T. K. 
ClIEYNE, M.A., D.I). 

The Vicar of 'Wakefield. With Preface and Notes by Austin 

DpiiSON. * 

English Comic Dramatists. Edited by Oswald Crawfurd. 
English Lyrics. 

The Sonnets of John Milton. Edited by Mark Pattison. 
With Portrait after "Vertiie. 

French Lyrics. Selected and Annotated by George Saints- 
BURY. With a Miniature Frontispiece designed and etched by 
H. G. Glindoni. 

Fables by Mr. John Gay. With Mernoir by Austin Dobson, 
and an Etched Portrait from an unfinished Oil Sketch by Sii 
Godfrey Knellcr. 

Select Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Richard Garnett, 

The Christian Year. Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays and 
Holy Days throughout the Year. With Miniature portrait ovthc 
Rev. J. Keble, after a Drawing by G. Richmond, ^R. A. 

Shakspere’s Works. Complete in Twelve Volumes. 

Eighteenth Century Essays. Selected and Udited by Austin 
Dobson. With a Miniature Frontispiece by R. Caldecott. 

Q. Horati ^lacci Opera. Edited by F. A. Cornish, Assistant 
]M aster at Eton. With a Frontispiece after a design by L. Alma 
I'adcnta, etched by Leopold Lowenstam. 

Edgar Allan Poe’s Poems. With an Essay on his Poetry 1^^ 
Andrew Lang, and a Frontispiece by Linley Sambourne. 

Shakspere’s Sonnets. Edited by Edward Dowden. 

Frontispiece etched by Leopold Lowenstam, after the Death 
Mask. 

English Odes. Selected by Edmund Gosse.^ With Frontis- 
piece on India paper by Hamo Thornycroft, A.R.A. 

Of the Imitation of Christ. Py Thomas X Kempis. A 
revised Translation. With Frontispiece on India paper, from a 
Design by W. B. Richmond. 

Poems: Selected from Percy Byssiik Shelley. Dedicated to 
Lady Sliellcy. With a Preface by Richard Garnett and a 
Miniature Frontispiece. 
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PARSLOP:, JosepJu^Oxxv Railways. Sketches, Historical and 
Descriptive. With Practical Information as to Fares and Rates, 
etc., and a Chapter on Railway Reform. Crown 8vo, df, 

PASCAL, Blaisi . — The Thoughts of. Translated from the Text of 
Auguste Molinier, by C. Kegan Paul. Large ^crown 8vo, with 
Frontispiece, printed on hand -made paper, parchment antique, or 
cloth, I2J. ; vellum, 15J. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6 s. 

PA TO/P, W. -Down the Islands. A^Voyage to thi Caribbees. 
With Illustration. Medium Svo, i 6 s. 

PAUL, C. Kegan . — Biographical Sketches. Printed on hand-made 

» ' paper, bound in buckram. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, *J 5 . 6 d, 

PEARSON, Rev. S . — Week-day Living. A Book for Young Men 
and Women. Second Edition. Crown Svo, 5^. 

PENRICE, Major J . — Arabic and English Dictionary of the 
Koran. 4to, 2ij. 

PESCHEL, Dr. Oscar.— UlciQ Races of Man and their Geo- 
graphical Distribution. Second Edition. Large crown 
Svo, 9x. 

PIDGEON, D . — An Engineer’s Holiday ; or, Notes of a Round 
Trip from Long, o® to o®. New and Cheaper Edition. Large 
crown Svo, *]s. 6 d. 

Old World Questions and New World Answers. Second 
* Edition. Large crown Svo, *]s. 6 d. 

P^ain Thoughts for Men. Eight Lectures delivered at Forester’s 
Hall, Clerkenwell, during the London Mission, 1884. Crown 
Svo, cloth, is. 6 d; paper covers, is. 

PLOWRIGHT, C.B.—TYiq British Uredineae and Ustilagineae. 
With Illustrations. Demy Svo, ioj. 6 d. ,, 

PRICE, Prof. Boitamy. — Chapters on Practical Political 
Economy. Being the Substance of Lectures delivered before 
the University of Oxford. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 

t Svo, 5 j. 

Prig’s Bede ; the Venerable Bede, Expurgated, Expounded, and Ex- 
posed. By “The Prig.” Second Edition. Fcap. Svo, 3^. 6 d, 

Pulpit Commentary, The. {^Old Testament Series.) Edited by the 
Rev. J. S. Exell, M.A,, and the Very Rev. Dean H. D. M^ 
Spence, M.A., D.D. 

Genesis. By the Rev. T. Wiiitelaw, D.D. With HoniMies.by ‘ 
the Very Rev. J. F. Montgomery, D.D., Rev. Prof. R. A. 
Bedford, M.A., LL.B., Rev. F. Hastings, i Rev. W. 
Roiierts, M.A. An Introduction to the Study of thq Old 
Testament by the Venerable Archdeacon Farrar, D.D., F.R, S. ; 
and Introductions to the Pentateuch by the Right Rev. 11 . Cot- ^ 
TERILL, D.D., and Rev. T. Whitelaw, M.A. Eighth Edition. 
t vol., i.Sj. 
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Pulpit Commentary, The — continued , 

£xodus. By the Rev. Canon Rawlinson. With Homilies by 
Rev. J. Orr, D.D., Rev. D. Young, B.A., Rev. C. A. Good- 
hart, Rev. J. Urquhart, and the Rev. H. T. Rorjohns. 
Fourtti Edition. 2 vols., each. 

Leviticus. By the Rev. Prebendary Meyrick, M.A. With 
Introductions by the Rev. R. Collins, Rev. Professor A. Ca^e, 
and Homilies by Rev. Prof. Redford, LL.B., Rev. J. A. 
Macdonald, Rev. W. Clarkson, B. A., Rev. S. R. Aldridge, 
LL.B., and Rev. McCiieyne Edgar. Fourth Edition. 15^. 

Numbers. By the Rev. R. Winteruotham, LL.B. Witii 
Homilies by the Rev. Professor W. Binnie, D.D., Rev. E. S. 
Prout, M.A., Rev. D. Young, Rev. J. Waite, and an Intro- 
duction by the Rev. Thomas Wiiitelaw, M.A. Fifth 
Edition. 15^. 

Deuteronomy. By the Rev. W. L. Alexander, D.D. With 
Homilies by Rev. C. Clemance, D.D., Rev. J. Orr, D.D., 
Rev. R. M. Edgar, M.A., Rev. D. Davies, M.A. Fourth 
edition. 15J. 

Joshua. By Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A. With Homilies by Rev. 
S. R. Aldridge, LL.B., Rev. R. Glover, Rev. E. de 
pRESSENSfi, D.D., Rev. J. Waite, B.A., Rev. W. F. Adenry, 
M.A. ; and an Introduction by the Rev. A. Plummer, M.A. 
Fifth Edition. I2 j. 6 d. • 

Judges and Ruth. By the Bishop of Bath and Wells, and 
Rev. J. Morison, D.D. With Homilies by Rev. A. F. MufR, 
M.A., Rev. W. F. Adeney, M.A., Rev. W. M. Sta'jiiam, and 
Rev. Professor J. Thomson, M.A. Fifth Edition, ioj. 6f/. 

1 Samuel. By the Very Rev. R. P. Smith, D.D. With Homilies 
by Rev. PoNALD F'raser, D.D., Rev. Prof. Chapman, and 
Rev. B. Dai.e. Sixth Edition. 15J, 

1 Kings* By the Rev. Joseph Hammond, LL.B. With Homilies 
by the Rev, E. de Pressens^:, D.D., Rev. J. Waite, B.A., 
Rev. A. Rowland, LL.B., Rev. J. A. Macdonald, and Re\\ 
J. Urquhart. Fifth Edition. i$s. 

1 Chronicles. By the Rev. Prof. P. C. Barker, M.A., LL.B. 
With Homilies by Rev. Prof. J. R. Thomson, M.A., Rev. R. 
Tuck, B.A., Rev. W. Clarkson, B.A., Rev. F. Whitfield, 
M.A., and Rev. Richard Glover. 151. 

Kgra, Nehemiah, and Esther. By Rev. Canon G. Rawlinson, 
M.A. With Homilies by Rev. Prof. J. R. Thomson, M.A., Rev. 
Prpf. R. A. Bedford, LL.B., M. A., Rev. W. S. Lewis, M.A., 
Rev. J. A. Macdonald, Rev. A. Mackennal, B.A., Rev. W. 
Clarkson, B.A., Rev. F. Hastings, Rev. W. Dinwiddie, 
LL.B., Rev. Prof. Rowlands, B.A., Rev. G. Wood, B.A., 
Rev. Prof. P. C. Barker, M.A., LL.B., and the Rev. J. S. 
Exell, M.A. Sixth Edition, i vol., 12s. 6 d , 
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Pulpit Commentary, The — continued, 

Isaiah. By the Rev. Canon G. Rawlinson, M.A. With Homilies 
by Rev. Prof. E. Johnson, M.A., Rev. W. Clarkson, B.A., 
Rev. W. M. Statham, and Rev. R. Tuck, B.A. Second 
Edition. 2 vols., 15J. each. * 

Jeremiah. (Vol. I.) By the Rev. Canon T. K. Ciieyne, 
D.D. With Homilies by the Rev. W. F. Adeney, M.A., Rev. 

A. F. Muir, M.A., Rev. S. Conway, B.A., Rev.»J. Waite, 

B. A. , and Rev. D. Young, B.A. Third Edition. i5j“. 
Jeremiah (Vol. II.) and Lamentations. By Rev. Canon T. K. 

Cheyne, D.D. With Homilies by Rev. Prof. J. R. Thomson, 
M.A., Rev. W. F. Adeney, M.A., Rev. A. F. Muir, M.A., 
Rev. S. Conway, B.A., Rev. D. Young, B.A. 15J. 

Hosea and Joel. By the Rev. Prof. J. J. Given, Ph.D., D.D, 
With Homilies by the Rev. Prof. J. R. Thomson, M.A., Rev. 

A. Rowland, B.A., LL.B., Rev. C. Jekdan, M.A., LL.B., 
Rev. J. Orr, D.D., and Rev. D. Thomas, D.D. 15J. 

Pulpit Commentary, The. Tcstajuoit Series.) 

St. Mark. By Very Rev. E. Bickersteth, D.D., Dean of Lich- 
field. With Ilomilies by Rev. Prof. Thomson, M.A., Rev. Prof. 
J. J. Given, Ph.D., D.D., Rev. Prof. Johnson, M.A., Rev. A. 
Rowland, B.A., LL.B., Rev. A. Muir, and Rev. R. Green. 
Fifth Edition. 2 vols., 10s, bd. each, 

St. JAhn. By Rev. Prof. H. R. Reynolds, D.D. With 
Ilomihes by Rev. Prof. T. Ckoskery, D.D., Rev. Prof J. R. 
Thomson, M.A., Rev. D. Young, B.A., Rev. B. Thomas, 
Rev. G^ Brown. Second Edition. 2 vols. 15^. each. 

The Acts of the Apostles. By the Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
With Homilies by Rev. Prof. P. C. Barker, ^M. A., LL.B., Rev. 
Prof. F. Johnson, M.A., Rev. Prof. R. A. Redford, LT..B., 
Rev. R. *Tuck, B.A., Rev. W. Clarkson, B.A, Fourth 
Edition. 2 vols., loj. 6d. each. ^ 

1 Corinthians. By the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, D.D. With 

Homilies by Rev. Ex-Chancellor Lipscomb, LL.D., Rev. 
David Thomas, D.D., Rev. D. Fraser, D.D., Rev. Prof. 
J. R. Thomson, M.A., Rev. J. Waite, B.A., Rev. R. Tuck, 

B. A., Rev. E. Hurndall, M.A., and Rev. H. Bremner, B.Q. 
Fourth Edition. 15.^. 

2 Corinthians and Galatians. By the Ven. Ar(;))deacon 
Farrar, D.D., and Rev. Prebendary E. Huxtai’.le. With 
Homilies by Rev. Ex-Chancellor Lipscomb, LL.D., Rev. Dajhd 
Thomas, D.D., Rev. Donald Fraser, D.D., Rev.* R. Tuck, 
B.A., Rev. E. Hurndall, M.A., Rev. Prof. J. R. TudivisoN, 
M.A., Rev. R. Finlayson, B.A., Rev. W. F. Adeney, M.A., 
Rev. R. M. Edgar, M.A., and Rev. T. Croskery, D.D. Second 
Edition. 21s. 
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Ephesians, Philippians, and Golossians. By the Rev. Brof. 
W. G. Blaikie, D.D., Rev. B. C. Caffin, M.A., and Rev. G. 
G. Findlay, B.A. With Homilies by Rev. D. Thomas, D.D., 
Rev. M. Edgar, M.A., Rev. R. Finlayson, B.A., Rev. 
W. F. Adeney, M.A., Rev. 3hof. T. Croskery, D.D., Rev. 
E. S. PROUT, M.A., Rev. Canon Vp:rnon Hutton, and 

R.CV. U. R. Thomas, D.D. Second Edition. 21s. • 

» 

Thessalonians, Timothy, Titus, and Philemon. By the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, Rev. Dr. Gloag and Rev. Dr. Ealp:s. 
With Homilies by the Rev. B. C. Caffin, M.A., Rev. R. 
Finlayson, B.A., Rev. Prof. T. Croskery, D.D., Rev. W. hT 
Adeney, M.A., Rev. W. M. Statham, and Rev. D. Thomas, 
D.D. 15J. 

Hebrews and James. By the Rev. J. Barmby, D.D., and Rev 
I’rebcndary E. C. S. Gibson, M.A. With Homiletics by the 
Rev. C. Jerdan, M.A., LL.B., and Rev. Prebendary E. C. S, 
Gibson. And Homilies by the Rev. W. Jones, Rev. C. New, 
Rev. D. Young, B.A., Rev. J. S. Bright, Rev. T. F. Lockyer, 
B.A., and Rev. C. Jerdan, M.A., LL.B, Second Edition. i5j-. 

rUSEY, —Sermons for the Church’s Seasons from 
Advent to Trinity. Selected from the Published Sermons 
* of the late Edward Bouverie Pusey, D.D. Crown 8vo, 5r. 

QUEKETTy Rev. IK—My Sayings and Doings. •With Remi- 
niscences of my Life. With Illustrations, Dcmy.Svo, iSr. ^ 

RANKE., Leopold 7’on. — Universal History. The oldest Historical 
Group of Nations and the Greeks. Edited by G, W. Pro'I'HERO. 
Demy 8vo, i6r. 

RENDELL, J. d/,— Concise HandbooX of the Island of 
Madeira. With Plan of Funchal and Map of the Island. Fcap. 

8 VO, (id, 

REVELLy JY. F . — Ethical Forecasts. Crown 8vo, 3^. 6 d. 

R EYE' OLDS, Rer. J. IV . — The Supernatural in Nature. A 
Verification by Free Use of Science. Third Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Demy 8vo, 14J. 

The Mystery of Miracles. Third and Enlarged Edition. 
Cro>vn Svo, 6 s. 

Mystery of the Universe our Common Faith. Demy 
Svo, 

The EWorld to Come : Immortality a Physical Fact, Crown 
Svo, 6 s, 

RIBOTyProf. Th . — Heredity: A Psychological Study of its Phenomena, 
its Laws, its Causes, and its Consequences. Second Edition, 
# Large crown Svo, gs. 
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JilVJNGTON, Authority, or a Plain Reason for join- 

ing the Church of Rome. Crown 8vo., 31. 6(i, 

ROBERTSON, The late RezK F, W„ M.A.— Life and Letters of. 
Edited by the Rev. Stopford Brooke, M.A. 

I. Two vols., uniform with the Sermons. Wit>. Steel Portrait, 
Crown 8vo, yx. 6Z 

TI. Library Edition, in Demy Svo, with Portrait. I2s, 

III. A Popular Edition, in i vol. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Sermons. Four Series. Small crown Svo, 3^. 6a. eacn. 

The Human Race, and other Sermons. Preached at Chelten- 
ham, Oxiord, and Brighton. New and Cheaper Edition. Small 
crown Svo, 3^. 6Z 

Notes on Genesis. New and Cheaper Edition. Small crown Svo, 

Ss. 6d. 

Expository Lectures on St. Paul’s Epistles to the 
Corinthians. A New Edition. Small crown Svo, 5^. 

Lectures and Addresses, with other Literary Remains. A New 
Edition. Small crown Svo, 5^. 

An Analysis of Tennyson’s “ In Memoriam.” (Dedicated 
by Permission to the Poet- Laureate.) Fcap. Svo, 2s. 

The Education of the Human Race. Translated from the 
German of Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. Fcap. Svo, 2s. 6d. 

The above Works can also be had, bound in half morocco. 

A PorfVait of the late Rev. F. W. Robertson, mounted for framing, 
can bechad, 2s. 6d. 

ROGERS, William. — Reminiscences. Compiled by R. H. Hadden. 
With Portrait. Crown Svo, 6s. 

ROMANES, G. J. — Mental Evolution in Animals. With a 
Posthumous Essay on Instinct by Charles Darwin, F.R.S. 
Demy Svo, \2s. 

ROSMINI SERBATI, Antonio. — Life. By the Rev. Lockhart. 
Second Edition. 2 vols. With Portraits. Crown Svo, I2J. 

KOSS, Janet. — Italian Sketches. With 14 full-page Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, yj. 6d. 

RULE, Martin, M.A. — The Life and Times of St. Anselm, 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Primate of the 
Britains. 2 vols. Demy Svo, 32^-. 

SAFER y, C. A.— The Church of England; an Historical 
Sketch. Crown Svo. 

SAYCE, Rev. Archibald Henry . — Introduction to the Science of 
Language. 2 vols. Second Edition. Large post Bvo, 21/, 

SCOONES, W. Baptiste. — Four Centuries of English Let'ters: 
A Selection of 350 Letters by 150 Writers, from the Period of the 
Paston Letters to the Present Time, Third Edition. Large 
crown Svo, 6s. 
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SEYMOUR, W. Digby, g.C.,— Home Rule and State Supre- 
macy. Crown 8vo, p 6d, 

Shakspere’s Works. The Avon Edition, 12 vols., fcap. 8vo, cloth, 
i8j. ; in cloth box, 21 j. ; bound in 6 vols., cloth, 15^. 

Shakspere’s Works, an Index to. By Evangkhne O’Connor. 
Crown 8vo, 5^. 

SHELLEyiy Percy Bysshe. — Life. By Edward Dowden, LL.D. 

2 vols. With Portraits. Demy 8vo, 36 j-. 

SHILLI'TO^ Rev. Joseph. — "WoTnaiiliood : its Duties, Temptation'^ 
and Privileges. A Book for Young Women. Third Edition ? 
Crown 8vo, 3J. (id. 

Shooting, Practical Hints on. Being a Treatise on the Shot Gun 
and its Management. By “20 Bore.” With 55 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, I2 j. 

Sister Augustine, Superior of the Sisters of Charity at the St. 

Johannis Hospital at Bonn. Authorized Translation by Hans 
Tharau, from the German Memorials of Amalie von 
Lasaulx.” Cheap Edition. Large crown 8vo, 4J. (id. 

SKINNER^ James. — A Memoir. By the Author of “Charles Lowder. ” 
With a Preface by the Rev. Canon Carter, and Portrait. 
Large crown, 7^. (id. 

Also a cheap Edition. With Portrait. Fourth Edition. CrtXvn 
8vo, 3J. (id, , ^ 

SMEATOBh, D. Mackenzie. — The Loyal Karens of Burma. 

Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. ^ 

SMITH, Edward, M.D., LL.B., A.^.5. —Tubercular Consump- 
tion in Hs Early and Remediable Stages. Second 
Edition. Crowm 8vo, 6s. 

SMITH, L, A. — The Music of the Waters : Sailor’s Chanties 
and \?rorking Songs of the Sea. Demy 8vo. 

Spanish Mystics. By the Editor of “ Many Voices.” Crown 8vo, ^sT 

Specimens of English Prose Style from Malory to Ma- 
caulay. Selected and Annotated, with an Introductory Essay, 
by George Saintsbury. Large crown 8vo, printed on hand- 
• made paper, parchment antique or cloth, I2 j. ; vellum, 15^. 

Stray Papers on Education, and Scenes from School Life. By B. H, 

* •Second Edition. Small crown 8vo, 3J. 6d. 

* STREATFf.lLD, Rev. G. .S’., Lincolnshire and the Danes. 
Large crown 8vo, *js. 6d. 

STRECKER’ WISLlCENUS.—Ov%?iXi\o Chemistry. Translated and 
Edited, with Extensive Additions, by W, K. Hodgkinson, 
p Ph.D., and A. J. Greenaway, F.T.C. Second and cheaper 

Edition. Demy 8vo, r2.r. 6 d. 
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Suakin, 1885 \ being a Sketch of the Campaign of this year. By an 
Officer who was there. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 

SULLYi Jamest M.A. — Pessimism : a History and a Criticism. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 14^. 

SIVANIVICA', Anna. — An Utopian Dream, and how it may 
be Realized. Fcap. 8vo, is. 

S*lY£DEN^BOKG, Eman.—X^Q Gultu et Amore Dei t^bi Agitur 
de Telluris ortu, Paradiso et Vivario, turn de Pri- 
mogeniti Seu Adami Nativitate Infantia, et Amore. 
Crown 8 VO, 6.r. 

On the Worship and Love of God. Treating of the Birth 
of the Earth, Paradise, and the Abode of Living Creatures. 
Translated from the original Latin. Crown 8vo, *is. 6 d. 

Prodromus Philosophise Ratiocinantis de Infinite, 
et Causa Final! Creationis ; deque Mechanismo Opera- 
tionis Animce et Corporis. Edidit Thomas Murray Gorman, 
M. A. Crown 8vo, ys. (3d. 

TACI7'US. — The Agricola. A Translation. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

TARRING^ C. y. — A Practical Elementary Turkish Grammar. 
Crown 8vo, 6 j. 

TAVLORf Hugh, — The Morality of Nations, A Study in the 
* Evfylution of Ethics. Crown 8vo, ( 3 s. 

TA YLORj Rev, Canon Isaacy LL,D, — The Alphabet. An Account of 
the Origin and Development of Letters. With numerous Tables 
and Facsimiles. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 36^. 

Leaves from an Egyptian Note-book, Crown 8vo. 

TAYLOR, Jeremy. — The Marriage Ring. With Preface, Notes, 
and Appendices. Edited by Francis Burdett Money Coutts. 
Small crown 8vo, zs. (3d. ^ 

TA YLOR, Reynell, C.B., C.S.I. A Biography, By E. Gambier 

* Parry. With Portait and Map. Demy 8vo, 14^-. 

TAYLOR, Sedley. — Profit Sharing between Capital and 
Labour. To which is added a Memorandum on the Industrial 
Partnership at the Whitwood Collieries, by Archibai.d and 
Henry Briggs, with remarks by Sedley Taylor. Crown 8 vt), 
25. ( 3 d, 

THOM, y. Hamilton.— of Life after the Mind of*Chpist.‘ 
Two Series. Crown 8vo, ys. 6d. each. 

THOMPSON, Diet in Relation to Age and*" Activity. 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth, is. 6d. ; paper covers, is. 

TIDMAN, Fatd F. — Money and Labour, is. (3d. 

TODHUNTER, Dr. J.—A Study of Shelley. Crown 8vo, 7 /. 
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TOLSTOI, Count Christ’s Christianity. Translated from the 
Russian. Large crown 8vo, yx. 6^. 

TRANT, lVt7Uam,—lira.de Unions ; Their Origin, Objects, and 
Efficacy. Small crown 8vo, is. 6ct. ; paper covers, is. 

TRENCH, TJie late R, C,, Archbishop . — Letters and Memorials. 
By the Author of “Charles Lowder.” With two Portraits. 

2 vols. 8vo, 2 IX. * 

Notes on the Parables of Our Lord. Fourteenth Edition. 
8vo, I2X. Cheap Edition, yx. (id. 

Notes on the Miracles of Our Lord. Twelfth Edition . 
8vo, I2X. Cheap Edition, yx. (d. 

Studies in the Gospels. Fifth Edition, Revised, 8vo, lox. (d. 

Brief Thoughts and Meditations on Some Passages in 
Holy Scripture. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 3X, (>d. 

Synonyms of the New Testament. Tenth Edition, En 
larged. 8vo, I2x. 

Sermons New and Old. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Westminster and other Sermons, Crown 8vo, 6s. 

On the Authorized Version of the New Testament. 

Second Edition. 8vo, yx. 

Commentary on the Epistles to the Seven Chiurches In 
Asia. Fourth Edition, Revised. 8vo, 8x. 6 d. . , 

The Sermon on the Mount. An Exposition drawn from the 
Writings of St. Augustine, with an Essay on his Merits as an 
Interpreter of Holy Scripture. Fourth Edition, Enlarged. 8vo, 

I ox. 6 d. 

Shipwrecks* of Faith. Three Sermons preached before the 
University of Cambridge in May, i86y. Fcap. 8vo, 2 s. 6 d. 

Lectures 'on Mediaeval Church History. Being the Sub- 
stance of Lectures delivered at Queen’s College, London. Second" 
Edition. 8vo, 1 2x. 

English, Past and Present. Thirteenth Edition, Revised and 
Improved. Fcap. 8vo, 5x. 

On the Study of Words. Twentieth Edition, Revised. 
Fcap. 8vo, 5x. 

Select Glossary of English Words Used Formerly in 
Senses Different from the Present. Sixth Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. Fcap. 8vo, 5x. 

Proverbs and Their Lessons, Seventh Edition, Enlarged. 
Fcap. 8 VO, 4x. 

Poems. Collected and Arranged anew. Ninth Edition. Foap. 
8vo, yx 6 d, 
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TRENCH^ The late R, Archbishop, — continued. 

Poems. Library Edition. 2 vols. Small crown 8vo, los. 

Sacred Latin Poetry. Chiefly Lyrical, Selected and Arranged 
for Use. Third Edition, Corrected and Improved. Fcap. 8vo, ys. 

A Household Book of English Poetry. Selected and 
Arranged, with Notes. Fourth Edition, Revised. Extra fcap. 
8vo, ss. 6d. 

An Essay on the Life and Genius of Calderon. With 
Translations from his “Life’s a Dream” and “Great Theatre ot 

, the World.” Second Edition, Revised and Improved. Extra 

fcap. 8vo, 5^. 6d. 

Gustavus Adolphus in Germany, and other Lectures 
on the Thirty Years’ War. Third Edition, Enlarged. 
Fcap. 8vo, 4J. 

Plutarch ; his Life, his Lives, and his Morals. Second 
Edition, Enlarged. Fcap. 8vo, 3^. 6d, 

Remains of the late Mrs. Richard Trench. Being Selcc> 
tions from her Journals, Letters, and other Papers. New and 
Cheaper Issue. With Portrait. 8vo, 6 j*. 

TUTHILL^ C, A, II , — Origin and Development of Christian 
Dogma. Crown 8vo. 

T\VINING^t Louisa , — Workhouse Visiting and Management 
during Twenty-Five Years. Small crown 8vo, 2 j. 

Two Centuries of Irish History. By various Writers. Edited by 
Prof. T. Bryce. Demy 8vo. 

VALd'EREMAO, Rev. J. /’.—The Serpent of Eden. A Philo- 
logical and Critical Essay. Crown 8vo, 4J. (^d. 

VICARV, y. Fulford . — Saga Time. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
ys, 6d, • 

^ VOLCKXSOM, E, W. v . — Catechism of Elementary Modern 
Chemistry. Small crown 8vo, 3^. 

WALPOLE, Chas. George . — A Short History of Ireland from the 
Earliest Times to the Union with Great Britain. 
With 5 Maps and Appendices. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 

Words of Jesus Christ taken from the Gospels. Small crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d. r 

WARD, Wilfrid . — The Wish to Believe, A Discussion Concern- * 
ing the Temper of Mind in which a reasonable ' Man sliould 
undertake Religious Inquiry. Small crown 8vo, 51. 

WARD, William Geor^, /%./?.— Essays on the Philosophy of 
Theism. Edited, with an Introduction, by Wilfrid Ward. 
2 vols. Demy 8vo, 2ls. 
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WARTER^ J. JV, — ^An Old Shropshire Oak. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 
28 j . 

IVEDMOREf Frederick. — The Masters of Genre Painting. With 
Sixteen Illustrations. Post 8vo, 7 j. 6 ^/. 

WHITMAN, Stdfiejy. — Conventional Cant : its Results and Remedy. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

WIIITNEy^ Prof. William Dwij^hl. — Essentials of English 
Grammar, for the Use of Schools. Second Edition. Crown 

8 VO, 3 J. 6d. 

WHITWORTH, Georire Clifford. — An Anglo-Indian Dictionary 
a Glossary of Indian Terms used in English, and of such English 
or other Non- Indian Terms as have obtained special meanings in 
India. Demy 8vo, cloth, I2J-. 

WILSON, Mrs. R. F. — The Christian Brothers. Their Origin and 
Work. With a Sketch of the Life of their Founder, the Vcn. 
Jean Baptiste, de la Salle. Crown 8vo, 6 j. 

WOLTMANN, Dr. Alfred, and WOERMANN, Dr. Aar/.— History 
of Painting. With numerous Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 
Vol. I. Painting in Antiquity and the Middle Ages. 2%s. ; 
bevelled boards, gilt leaves, 30J. Vol. II. The Painting of the 
Renascence. 42s. ; bevelled boards, gilt leaves, 45J'. 

VO DMA NS, Edward L., M.D.^K Class Book of Chemistry, ^on 
the Basis of the New System. With 200 Illiistrati'.#ns. Crown 
8vo, 5J. ^ 

YOUMANS, Eliza A, — First Book of Botany. Designed to 
Cultivate the Observing Powers of Childreij. With 300 
Engravings. New and Cheaper Edition, Crown Svo, 2r. 6d. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 

I. Forms of Water in Clouds and Rivers, Ice and Glaciers. 
By J. Tyndall, LL.D., P'.R.S. With 25 Illustrations. Ninth 
Edition. 55. 

II? Physics and Politics ; or. Thoughts on the Application of the 
Principles of “Natural Selection ” and “ Inheritance '' to Political 
^ Cocicty. By Walter Bagehot. Eighth Edition, ^s. 

III. Foods. By Edward Smith, M.D., LL.B., F.R.S. With numerous 
* Illdktrations. Ninth Edition. 5J. 

IV, Mind and Body : the Theories of their Relation. By Alexander 

Bain, LL.D, With Four Illustrations. Eighth Edition, ^s. 

fV. The Study of Sociology. By Herbert Spencer. Thirteenth 
Edition. $s. 
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VI. The Conservation of Energy. By Balfour Stewart, M.A., 

LL.D., F.R.S. With 14 Illustrations. Seventh Edition. 5.r. 

VII. Animal Locomotion ; or Walking, Swimming, and Flying. By 

J. B. Pettigrew, M.D., F.R.S., etc. With 130 Illustrations. 
Third Edition. 5.r. ' 

VIII. Responsibility in Mental Disease. By Henry Maudsley, 

. M.D. Fourth Edition. 5 j-. 

IX. The New Chemistry. By Professor J. P. Cootce. With 31 

Illustrations. Ninth Edition. 5^. 

X. The Science of Law. By Professor Sheldon Amos. Sixth Edition. 

XI. Animal Mechanism : a Treatise on Terrestrial and Aerial Loco- 

motion. By Professor E. J. Marey. With 117 Illustrations. 
Third Edition. 5^. 

XII. The Doctrine of Descent and Darwinism. By Professor 

Oscar Schmidt. With 26 Illustrations. Seventh Edition. 5^. 

XIII. The History of the Conflict between Religion and 

Science. By J. W, Draper, M.D., LL.D. Twentieth Edition. 
SJ. 

XIV. Fungi : their Nature, Influences, and Uses. By M. C. Cooke, 

M. A., LL.D. Edited by the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, M.A., F.L.S. 
With numerous Illustrations. Fourth Edition. 5^. 

XV. The* Chemistry of Light and Photography. By Dr. 

' Hermann Vogel. With 100 Illustrations. Fifth Edition. 5^. 

XVI. The Life and Growth of Language. By Profes.sor William 

Dwight Whitney. Fifth Edition. 5^. 

XVII. Money and the Mechanism of j^xchange. By W. 

.Stanley Jevons, M. A., F.R.S. Eighth Edition, ^s. 

XVIH. The Nature of Light. With a General Account of Physical 
Optics. By Dr. Eugene Lommel. With 188 Illustrations and a 
. Table of Spectra in Chromo-lithography. Fourth Edition. $s, 

XIX. Animal Parasites and Messmates. By P. J. Van Beneden. 

With 83 Illustrations. Third Edition. 5J. 

XX. On Fermentation. By Professor Scliiitzenberger. With 28 

Illustrations. Fourth Edition. 5^. ^ 

XXI. The Five Senses of Man. By Professor Bernstein. With 

91 Illustrations. Fifth Edition. 51. 

XXII. The Theory of Sound in its Relation to Music. By Pro- 

fessor Pietro Blaserna. With numerous Illustrations. Thirtl 
Edition. 5^, 

XXHI. Studies in Spectrum Analysis. By J. Norman Lockyer, 
F.R.S. With six photographic Illustrations of .Spectra, an(l 
numerous engravings on Wood. Fourth Edition, 6 s, 6 d, 
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XXIV. A History of the Growth of the Steam Engine. By 
Professor R. H. Thurston. With numerous Illustrations. Fourth 
Edition, 

XXV. Education as a Science. By Alexander Bain, LL.D. Sixth 

Edition. 5^. 

XXVI. The Human Species, By Professor A. de Quatrefages. Fourth 

Edition. 5^. 

XXVII. Modern Chromatics. With Applications to Art and In- 
dustiy. By Ogden N. Rood. With 130 original Illustrations. 
Second Edition. 5.^. 

XXVIII. The Crayfish : an Introduction to the Study of Zoology. By 
Professor T. H. Huxley. With 82 Illustrations. Fourth Edition. 

XXIX. The Brain as an Organ of Mind. By H. Charlton Bastian, 
]\I.l). With numerous Illustrations. Third Edition. 5.r. 

XXX. The Atomic Theory. By Prof. Wurtz. Translated by E. 

Cleminshaw, F.C.S. Fifth Edition. 5>f. 

XXXI. The Natural Conditions of Existence as they affect 
Animal Life. By Karl Semper. With 2 Maps and 106 
Woodcuts. Third Edition. 5^. 

XX'XII. General Physiology of Muscles and Nerves. By Prof. 
J. Rosenthal. Third Edition. With 75 Illustrations- 5.?. 

XXXIII. Sight : an Exposition of the Principles of Monocular an^l 
Binocular Vision. By Joseph le Conte, LL.D. Second Edition. 
With 132 Illustrations. 5.9. 

• 

XXXIV. Illusions : a Psychological Study. By James Sully. Third 
Edition. $s. 

XXXV. Volcanoes : what they are and what they teach. 

By Professor J. W. Judd, P'.U.S. With 96 Illustrations on 
Wood. P'ourth Edition, ^s. 

XXXVL Suicide : an Essay on Comparative Moral Statistics. By Prof. 
H. Morselli. Second Edition. With Diagrams. 5^, 

XXXVII. The Brain and its Functions. By J. Luys. With 
4 Illustrations. Second Edition. 5-v. 

XXXVIII. Myth and Science : an Essay. By Tito Vignoli. Third 
m Edition. With Supplementary Note. ^s. 

•XXXIX. The Sun, By Professor Young. With Illustrations. Third 
‘ Edition. 5.r. 

XL. Ants, Bees, and Wasps; a Record of Observations on the 
Habits of the Social Plymenoptera. By Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 
M.P. With 5 Chromo-lithographic Illustrations. P2ighth Edition. 
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XLI, Animal Intelligence. By G. J. Romanes, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Fourth Edition, ^s. 

XLII. The Concepts and Theories of Modern Physics. By 
J. B. Stallo. Third Edition. $s. 

XLIII. Diseases of Memory ; An Essay in the PtAitive Psychology. 

By Prof. Th. Ribot. Third Edition. 5J. 

?CLIV. Man before Metals. By N. Joly, with 148 Illustrations. 

Fourth Edition. 5^. ' 

XLV. The Science of Politics. By Prof. Sheldon Amos. Third 
Edition. 5^. 

XLVI. Elementary Meteorology. By Robert H. Scott. Fourth 
Edition. With Numerous Illustrations. 5J. 

XLVII. The Organs of Speech and their Application in the 
Formation of Articulate Sounds. By Georg Hermann 
Von Meyer. With 47 Woodcuts. $s. 

XLVIII. Fallacies. A View of Logic from the Practical Side. By 
Alfred Sidgwick. Second Edition. 5^. 

XLIX. Origin of Cultivated Plants. By Alphonse de Candolle. 
Second Edition. 5J', 

L. Jelly-Fish, Star-Fish, and Sea-Urchins. Being a Research 
on Primitive Nervous Systems. By G. J. Romanes. With 
< Illustrations. 5J. 

LI. The Common Sense of the Exact Sciences. By the late 
William Kingdon Clifford, Second Edition. With 100 Figures. 
5J- 

LIT. Physical Expression ; Its Modes and Principles. By 
Francis Warner, M.D., F.R.C.P., Hunterian Professor of Com- 
parative Anatomy and ^Physiology, R.C.K.E. With 50 Illus- 
trations. 5J. 

LIII. Anthropoid Apes. By Robert Hartmann. » With 63 Illustra- 
tions. 5 j. 

LIV. The Mammalia in their Relation to Primeval Times. 
By Oscar Schmidt. With 51 Woodcuts. 5^. 

LV. Comparative Literature. ByR. Macaulay Posnett, LL.D. 5^. 

LVI. Earthquakes and other Earth Movements. By Prof. 
John Milne. With 38 Figures. Second Edition. 5^“. 

LVH. Microbes, Ferments, and Moulds. By E. L. V'rouessaii. - 
With 107 Illustrations. 5^. , 

LVni. Geographical and Geological Distribution of Aniinals. 
By Professor A. Heilprin. With Frontispiece. 5^. 4 

LIX. Weather. A Popular Exposition of the Nature of Weather 
, Changes from Day to Day. By the Hon. Ralph Abercromby. 
Second Edition. With 96 Illustrations. 5^. ^ 
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LX. Animal Magnetism. By Alfred Binet and Charles F^r6. 5 j. 

LXI. Manual of British Dlscomycetes, with descriptions of all the 
Species of Fungi hitherto found in Britain included in the Family, 
and Illustrations of the Genera. By William Phillips, F.L.S. 5^. 

LXII. International Law. With Materials for a Code of Inter- 
national Law. By Professor Leone Levi, ^s, 

LXIII. Th^ Geological History of Plants. By Sir J. William 
Dawson. With 8o Figures. 5^. 

LX IV. The Origin of Floral Structures through Insect 
and other Agencies. By Rev. Prof. G. Henslow. With 
88 Illustrations. 55. 

LXV. On the Senses, Instincts, and Intelligence of Animals. 
With special Reference to Insects. By Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 
M.P. 100 Illustrations. 5s. 
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BRACKBNBURYi Col. C. B.y R.A. — Military Handbooks for 
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I. Military Sketching and Reconnaissance. By Tol. 

F. J. Hutchison and Major H. G. MacGfigor. Fifth 
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II. The Elements of Modern Tactics Practically 

applied to English Formations. By Lieut. -Col. 
Wilkinson Shaw. Sixth Edition. With 25 Plates and 
Maps, Small crown 8vo, Qj. 

III. Field Artillery. Its Equipment, Organization and Tactics. 

By Major Sisson C. Pratt, R.A. With 12 Plates. Third 
Edition. Small crown 8vo, 6 s. 

IV. The Elements of Military Administration. Fir.-t 

Part : Permanent System of Administration. By Major 
J. W. Buxton. Small crown 8vo, 73. 6 ( 1 . 

V. Military Law : Its Procedure and Practice. By Major 

• Sisson C. Pratt, R.A. Third Edition. Revised. Small 

crown 8vo, 43’. 6 ^. 

' ^ ^ Vr. Cavalry in Modern War. By Major-General F. Chenevix 
Trench. Small crown 8vo, 6 s. 

VII. Field Works. Their Technical Construction and Tactical 
Application. By the Editor, Col. C. B. Brackenbury, R.A. 
Small crown 8vo. 

BROOKEy Majory C. A'.— A System of Field Training. J^mall 
crown 8vo, cloth limp, 2j. 
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Campaign of Fredericksburg, November—December, 1862. 

A Study for Officers of Volunteers. By a Line Officer. With 
5 Maps and Plans. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5 j. 

CLERV^ C. Francis, Co/. —Minor Tactics. With 26 Afnps and PlaiK. 

Seventh Edition, Revised. Crown Svo, gs. • 

COLVILE, Licuf.-CoL C. Military Tribunals. Sewed, 2 .v. U. 

CRAUFURD, Cap. H, y.— Suggestions for the Mili1;iiry Train- 
ing of a Company of Infantry. Crown Svo, Js. 6d. 

//AM/LTOA^, Cap. Ian, A.D.C.—The Fighting of the Future, is. 

• I/ARR/SOA^, Col. R.—riie Officer’s Memorandum Book for 
Peace and War. Fourth Edition, Revised throughout. 
Oblong 321110, red basil, with pencil, 3.^. 6(/. 

Notes on Cavalry Tactics, Organisation, etc. By a Cavalry 
Officer. With Diagrams. Demy Svo, I2.f. 

PARR, Col. II. IlciUam, C.d/.C. — The Dress, Horses, and 
Equipment of Infantry and Staff Ofiicers. Crown 
Svo, i.^. 

Further Training and Equipment of Mounted In- 
fantry. Crown Svo, i.v. 

SCIIAW, Col. //.—The Defence and Attack of Positions ^nd 
Localities. Third P>lition, Revised and Corrected. Crown 
* Sni-i, 3.V. 6f/. 

STONE, Capt. F, Gleado^vc, R.A. — Tactical Studies from the 
Franco-German War of 1870-71. With 22 Lithographic 
Sketcjies and Maps. Demy Svo, lo.r. 6d. 

WILKINSON, H, Spcnsej‘, Capt, 20 th Lancashire R. V. — Citizen 
Soldiers. Essays towards the Tniproveiutmt of the Volunteer 
Force. Crown Svo, 2s. 6/ 


POETRY. 

ADAM OF ST. VICTOR . — The Liturgical Poetry of Adam of 
St. Victor. From the text of Gautier . With Translations mto 
l^nglish in the Original Metres, and Short Exjilanatory Notes, 
by Digby S. Wrangham, M.A. 3 vols. Crown Svi, printed* 
on hand-made paj^er, boards, 2i.r. ’ ' , 

ALEXANDER, William, D.D., Bishop of Deny. — St. A'ugustine’s 
Holiday, and other Poems, Crown Svo, 6.f. ‘ 

AUCIIMUTY,A. C. — Poems of English Heroism ; From Brnnan- 
, burh to Lucknow ; from Athelstan to Albert. Small crown Svo.. 
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Dialect. New Edition, complete in one vol. Crown 8vo 
6 ^. 

BAYNES, Rev, Canon //. A’. —Home Songs for Quiet Hours. 
Fourth Tind Cheaper Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. iid, 

BEVINGTON, L, .S.— Key Notes. Small crown 8vo, 5.r. 

blunt, VBlfrid Sca-ven.^The Wind and the Whirlwind. 
Demy 8vo, u. 6d. 

The Love Sonnets of Proteus. Fifth Edition, i8mo. Cloth 
extra, gilt top, 5^. , 

BooX of Verse, A. I’y J. R. W. Small crown 8vo, 2 s. 6d. 

BOWEN H, C,, ALA .—Simple English Poems. English Literature 
for Junior Classes. In Four Tarts. Parts I., II., and III., 6d. 
each, and Part IV., is. Complete, 3r. 

BRYANT, W, C. — Poems. Cheap Edition, with Frontispiece. Small 
crown 8vo, 3^. 6d. 

Calderon’s Dramas: the \Yonder- Working Magician — Life is a 
Dream — the Purgatory of St. Patrick. Translated by Denis 
PTorence MacCarthy. Post 8vo, io.r. 

# 

Gamoens’ Lusiads. — Portuguese T-ext, with Translation by 
•Aubertin. Second Edition. 2 vols. Crown 8vo,^I2j-. 

CAMPBELL, Lewis. — Sophocles. The Seven Plays in English VersC. 
Crown 8vo, *]s. 6d. 

CHRISTIE, Albany J. — The End of Man. I'ourih Edition. P'cap. 
Svo, 2S. 6d. 

COXIIEAD, Ethel. — Birds and Babies. With 33 Illustrations. 
Imp. l6mo, ij-. 

Dante’s Divina Commedia. Translated in the Terui Kima of 
Original, by F. K. H. IlASELKOOT. Demy Svo, i6j-. • 

DENNIS, y . — English Sonnets. Collected and Arranged by. Small 
crown Svo, 2 S. 6d. 

iy(E VERE, Atibrcy. — Poetical Works. 

1. The Search after Proserpine, etc. 6.r. 

II., The Legends of St. Patrick, etc. 6y. 

III. Alexander the Great, etc. Oj. 

The Foray of Queen Meave, and oilier Lcge]i(].^ of Ireland’s 
leroic Age. Small crown Svo, 5^. 

Legends of the Saxon Saints. Small crown Svo, Gj. 

Legends and Records of the Church and the Emigre. 
Small crown Svo, bs. 
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DOBSON, Austin.— 0 \A World Idylls and other Verses. Eighth 
Edition. Elzevir 8vo, gilt top, 6 s. 

At the Sign of the Lyre. Fifth Edition. Elzevir Svo, gilt 
top, 6 s. 

Dorica. By E. D. S. Small crown Svo, 5^. * 

DOWDEN, Edward, ZZ.Z).— Shakspere’s Sonnets. With Intro- 

*• duction and Notes. Large post Svo, *js. 6 d. ^ 

DUTTf Torn . — A Sheaf Gleaned in French Fields. New Edition. 
Demy Svo, 10^. 6 d. 

» Ancient Ballads and Legends of Hindustan. With an 
Introductory Memoir by Edmund Gosse. Second Edition, 
iSino. Cloth extra, gilt top, 5^. 

ELLIOTT, Ebenczcr, The Corn Laiu Rhymer. — Poems. Edited by his 
son, the Rev. Edwin Elliott, of St. John’s, Antigua. 2 vols. 
Crown Svo, iSj. 

Knglish Verse. Edited by W. J. Linton and R. H. Stoddard. 

5 vols. Crown Svo, cloth, 5.r. each. 

I. Chaucer to Burns. 

II. Translations. 

III. Lyrics of the Nineteenth Century. 

IV. Dramatic Scenes and Characters. < 

^ V. Ballads and Romances. 

GOSSE, Edmund. — New Poems. Crown Svo, *]s. 6 d. 

‘ Firdausi in Exile, and other Poems. Second Edition. Elzevir 
Svo, gilt top, 6j. 

GURNEY, Rh>. Alfred . — The Vision of the Eucharist, and other 
Poems. Crown Svo, 5^. 

A Christmas Faggot. Small crown ^vo, ^s. 

HAMILTON, Ian. — The Ballad of Hadji, and otjicr Poems. With 
Frontispiece and Vignettes. Elzevir Svo, 35. 6 d. 

^HARRISON, Clifford. — In Hours of Leisure. Second Edition, 
Crown Svo, 5J. 

IIEYWOOD, J. C . — Herodias, a Dramatic Poem. New Edition, 
Revised. Small crown Svo, 5J. 

Antonius. A Dramatic Poem. New Edition, Revised. Snfell 
crown Svo, 53“. 

Salome. A Dramatic Poem. Small crown Svo, 5^-. « « 

HICKEY, E. H . — A Sculptor, and other Poems. Small crown* 
Svo, 5 j“. *• ‘ 

KEATS, yohn. — Poetical Works. Edited by W. T. Arnold.* Large 
crown Svo, choicely printed on hand-made paper, with Portrait 
in eau forte. Parchment or cloth, 12s. ; vellum, j$s. New 

Edition, crown Svo, cloth, ^s. 6 d. ^ 
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KING, Mrs. Hamilton.— ’The Disciples. Ninth Edition. Small 
crown 8vo, 5^. ; Elzevir Edition, cloth extra, 6^. 

A Book of Dreams. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 3^. Sd, 

The Serraon in the Hospital (From “ The Dimples ”). Fcap. 
8vo, IJ. Cheap Edition for distribution 3<f., or 2Qs. per 100. 

LANG^ A, — XXXII. Ballades in Blue China. Elzevir 8vo, 5 j. 

Rhymes a la Mode. With Frontispiece by E. A, Abbey. 
Second Edition. Elzevir 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 5i“. 

LAIVSON, Right Hon. Mr. Justice. — Hymni Usitati Latine 
Redditi : with other Verses. Small 8vo, parchment, 5J. • 

Living English Poets MDCCCLXXXII. With Frontispiece by 
Walter Crane. Second Edition. Large crown 8vo. Printed on 
hand-made paper. Parchment or cloth, 12s. ; vellum, 15^. 

LOCKER^ F. — London Lyrics. Tenth Edition. With Portrait, 
Elzevir 8vo. Cloth extra, gilt top, 55-. 

Love in Idleness. A Volume of Poems. With an Etching by W. B. 
Scott. Small crown 8vo, ^s. 

MAGNUSSOK, Eirikr, M.A., and PALMER, E. II., M.A.— Johan 
Ludvig Runeberg’s Lyrical Songs, Idylls, and Epi- 
• grams. Fcap. Svo, 5^. 

Matin 3 ongs. Small crown Svo, 2 j. ^ * 

MEREDITH, Oiven \Thc Earl of Lyitofi\. — Lucile. .New Editicm. 
With 32 Illustrations. i6mo, 3.r. (yd. Cloth extra, gilt edges, 
4J. (id. 

MORRIS, Lewis. — Poetical Works of. New and CThcapcr Editions, 
with Portrait. Complete in 3 xoU., 5.r. each. 

Vol. I. contains “Songs of Tw'o Worlds.” Twelfth Edition. 

Vol. II. contains “The Epic of Hades.” Twenty-second Edition. 

Vol. III. \:ontains “Gwen” and “The Ode of Life.” Seventh 
Edition. 
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Songs of Britain. Third Edition. Fcap. Svo, 5^. 

The Epic of Hades. With 16 Autotype Illustvations, after the 
Drawings of the late George R. Chapman. 4to, cloth extra, gilt 
leaves, 2IJ-. 

rjie Epic of Hades. Presentation Edition. 4to, cloth extra, 
gilt leaves, lOJ. 6 d. 

JLewis Morris Birthday Book. Edited by S. S. Cope- 
man, with Frontispiece after a Design by the late George R. 
Chapman. 32mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2 s. ; cloth limp, is. 6 d, 

MORSHEAD, E, D. A, — The House of Atreus. Being the 
• Agamemnon, Libation-Bearers, and P'uries of ^Eschylus. Trans- 

lated into English Verse. Crown Svo, yx. 
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MORSIIEAD, E. D. A.— continued, I 

The Suppliant Maidens of ^schylus. Crown 8vo, 33-. 6./. 
MULHOLLAA^Dy Rosa,— M Si^vsinX Verses. Small crown 8vo, 53-. 

NADEA\ Constance C, W.—K Modern Apostle, and other 
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A'OELy The Hon. Roden, —K Little Child’s Monuirwent. Third 
Edition. Small crown Svo, p. 6 d. 

The House of Ravensburg. New Edition. Small crown 
Svo, 63“. 

The Red Flag, and other Poems. New Edition. Small crown 
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Songs of the Heights and Deeps. Crown Svo, 63^. 

O'HAGAA^ John , — The Song of Roland. Translated into English 
Verse. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, 53-. 

PFEIA'FER, Emily, — The Rhyme of the Lady of the Rock, 
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3^. 6 d. 

Gerard’s Monument, and other Poems. Second Edition. 
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^ Under the Aspens : Lyrical and Dramatic. With , Portrait. 
CroiA'n Svo, 63. 

Rare Poem^ of the 16 th and 17 th Centuries. Edited by W. J. 
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RHOADESj Jhmes. — The Georgies of Virgil. Translated into 
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Dux Redux. A Forest Tangle. Small crown Sf;o, 33. 6 d. 

ROBINSONy A. Mary F. — A Handful of Honeysuckle. Fcap. 
Svo, 33. 6 d. 

The Crowned Hippolytus. Translated from Euripides. With 
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Sophocles ; The Seven Plays in English Verse. Translated by Lewis ' 
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TYNAJYy Katherine. — Louise de la Valliere, and other Poems. 
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Shamrocks, Small crown Svo, 5^. 

TYRDRi C. E. — Fifty Sonnets. Small crown Svo, is. 6d. 

Victorian Hymns; English Sacred Songs of Fifty Ye^-rs. 
Dedicated to the Queen. Large post Svo, lo.v. 6d. 9 

IVILLfSy E. Coopery Q.C. — Tales and Legends in Verse. Snftill 
crown Svo, 3^. (id. 

Wordsworth Birthday Book, The. Kdited b^ Adelaide and 
Violet Wordsworth. 32010, limp cloth, is. 6d. ; cloth extra, 2s. 
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BANKSy Mrs. G. L . — God’s Providence House. Crown Svo, (is. 

CHICHELEy Mary . — Doing and Undoing. A Story. Crown Svo. 
^ 4J. 6d. 

CRAWFURDy Ositfald . — Sylvia Arden. With Frontispiece. Crown 
^ Svo, 6j. 

G.fRDINERy Linda . — His Heritage. With Frontispiece. Crown 
• S-'^, 6j. 
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thousand. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s. 

CREYy Rcnvland . — In Sunny Switzerland. A Tale of Six Weeks. 
Second Edition. Small crown Svo, 5 ^’* * 
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GRE K, Rowland, — continued, 

Lindenblumen and other Stories. Small crown 8vo, 5 j. 
By Virtue of his Ofiice. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

HUNTER, Hay . — The Crime of Christmas Day.^ A Tale of the 
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HUNTER, Hay, and WHYTE, Waller . — My Ducats •and My 
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KIELLAND, Alexander L . — Carman and Vforse. A Norwegian 
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8vo, 6s. 
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Crown 8 VO, 6s. 

MACDONALD, C.—Donal Grant. A Novel. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Home Again. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s, \ 

* Gastle^^Warlock. A Novel. With Frontispiece. Crown. Svo, 6j. 
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Crown Svo, 6s. 

The Marquis of Lossie. With Frontisj^iece. Crown Svo, 6s. 
St. George and St. Michael. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6j. 
What’s Mine’s Mine. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s. 
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Thomas Wingfold, Curate. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 
6s. 

Paul Faber, Surgeon. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6L * 

The Elect Lady. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 61, 

MALET, Lucas . — Colonel Enderby’s Wife. A Novel. With 
Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s. 

A Counsel of Perfection. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s. 
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MULH OLLAND^ Marcella Grace; An Irish Novel. Crown 

8vo, 6 j. 

OGLE^ Anna C,— A Lost Love. Small crown 8vo, 2 s. 6d. 

PALGRA VEf Gifford . — Hermann A glia I an Eastern Narrative. 
Crowri^Svo, 6 j. 

Romance of the Recusants. By the Author of “Life of a Prig.” 
Cr^wn 8vo, 5^. • 

SEVERNEf Florence. — The Pillar House. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 6r. 
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8vo, 3J. Cd. 

STRETTONy IJesba . — Through a Needle’s Eye : a Story. With 
Frontispiece. Crow'n 8vo, 6 j. 

7AYL0Ry Col. ]\Ieado7vs, C.S.L, Seeta ; a Novel. With 

Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Tippoo Sultaun : a Tale of the Mysore War. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Ralph Darnell. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A Noble Queen. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6 j’. 

I The Confessions of a Thug. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo,6j. 
T^ra ; a Mahratta Tale. With Frontispiece. Crown|8vo, 6s. * 
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Brave Men’sj Footsteps. A Book of Examjilc and Anecdote for 
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4 Illustrations by C. Doyle. Ninth Edition. Crowm 8vo, 2r. 

COXHEAD, Ethel . — Birds and Babies. With 33 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Imp. i6mo, cloth, u. 

DAVIES, G. Christopher. — Rambles and Adventures of our 
^ School Field Club. With 4 Illustrations. New and Cheaper 

Edition. Crown 8vo, 3J. 6d, 

EDMONDS, Herbert . — Well Spent Lives : a Series of Modern Bio- 
graphies. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 3^. 6d. 

E\^ANS,ff[ark . — The Story of our Father’s Love, told to Children. 

'• Sixth and Cheaper Edition of Theology for Children. With 4 
Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo, is. 6d. 

, MAC KENNA, S. 7. —Plucky Fellows. A Book for Boys. With 
6 Illustrations. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 3^. 6d. 
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any Age. With numerous Illustrations. Fourth thousand. 54. 

REANEYy Mrs. (7. .S’.— Waking and Working ; or, From Girlhood 
to Womanhood. New and Cheaper Edition. With a Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8 VO, ss. 6d. 

Blessing and Blessed ; a Sketch of Girl Life. New and 
• Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, 3-^‘ 6./. ^ 

Rose Gurney’s Discovery. A Story for Girls. Dedicated to 
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Knglish Girls ; Their Place and Power. With Preface by the 
* Rev. R. W. Dale. Fifth Edition. Fcap. Svo, 2s. (>d. 
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i6mo, is. 6d. 

Sunbeam W’illie, and other Stories. Three Illustrations. Royal 
l6mo, is. 6d. 

Sunshine Jenny, and other Stories. I'hrcc Illustrations. Royal 
i6mo, is. 6d. 

STORE, Francis, and TURNER, Canterbury Chimes; 
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the Ellesmere Manuscript. Third Edition. Fcap. Svo, ^s. 6d. 

STRETTON, Hcsba.—'Dacvid Lloyd’s Last Will. With 4 lllustn- 
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THE PARCHMENT LIBRARY EDITION. 
THE A VON EDITION 
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eessary to distmet the readers attention by notes or comments. 
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SHAKSJ^ERE’S WORKS. 

THE AVON EDITION. 

Printed on thin opaque paper, and forming 12 handy 
volumes, cloth, 18s., or bound in 6 volumes, 15X. 
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4 THE MERCHAHi' OF VEX ICE Act i 

Salar, My wind, cooling my broth, 

Would blow me to an ague, when I thought * 
What harm a wind too great might do at sea. 

I should not sec the sandy hour-glass run ^ 

But I should think of shallows and of flats, 

And see my weafthy Andrew, dock’d in sand. 

Vailing her high-top lower than her ribs 
To kiss her burial. Should I go to church 
And see the holy edifice of stone. 

And not bethink me straight of dangerous rocks, 

Which touching but my gentle vessel’s side. 

Would scatter all her spices on the stream, 

Enrobe the roaring waters with my silks. 

And, in a word, but even now worth this. 

And now worth nothing ? Shall I have the thought 
To think on this, and shall I lack the thought 
That such a thing bechanc’d would make me sad ? 

But tell not me : I know Antonio 
Is sf d to think upon his merchandise. 

AnL Believe me, no : I thank my fortune for it, 

My ventures are not in one bottom trusted. 

Nor to pne place ; nor is my whole estate 
Upon the fortune of this present year : 

Therefore my merchandise makes me not sad.*^ 

Sa/ar. Why, then you are in love. 

AriL Fie, fie ! • 

Salar, Not in love neither ? Then let us say you 
are sad, 

Because you are not merry ; and ’twere as ca.sy 
For you to laugh, and leai>, and say you are merry, 
Because you are not .sad. Now, by two-headed 
Janus, 

Nature hath fram’d strange fellow's in her time : 

Some that will evermore peep through their eyes 
And laugh like parrots at a bag- piper ; « 

And other of such vinegar aspect 
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